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J OHN STOW was a patriotic Londoner who lived throughout 
the whole reign of Elizabeth, and into the reign of James 
the First He was bom in 1525, in the year of the Battle of Pavia, 
where Francis the First of France was taken prisoner. He was 
four years old when Wolsey and Cardinal Campeggio presided 
over a Court at Blackfriars to consider the question of the divorce 
of Catherine of Aragon by Henry the Eighth. He was eleven 
years old when the first edition of a complete English Bible was 
produced by Miles Coverdale, and a copy of it was ordered to 
be placed in every church in England. He was twenty-two years 
old when Henry the Eighth died. 

In the reign of Edward the Sixth, John Stow, who had been 
born in the parish of St. Michael, Cornhill, the son (and grandson) 
of a tailor, completed his apprenticeship to the family business in 
the year 1549. 

In the days of the divorce of Queen Catherine, Stow had been 
a boy in a simple City household, many a time fetching halfpenny- 
worths of milk from the farm at the nunnery of the Franciscan 
sisters, w’ho were called not Minorites, but Minoresses, whence, 
by abbreviation, Minories. Forty or fifty milch-kine were then 
fed on the meadows there, and a halfpenny was the price, in 
summer, of three pints, in winter, of two pints, of new milk hot 
from the cow. The boy’s way to fetch rriilk was only along 
I,eadenhall Street to the City gate, known as Aldgate, between 
Bevis Marks and Crutched Friars. Just outside that gate the 
house and farm of the Minories lay to the right of him. . 
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A story told by Stow of his young daj-s enables us to determine 
very nearly where his father the tailor Ined It mtist ha\e been 
m Threadneedle Street, old tailors' quarters; for he has an 
lUustiation of the high-handed dealing of great men m the day s 
of Heii'y the E’ghth, that touched, his father's housa I hennas 
Cromit eU — IVolsey s Cromwell — when, after iVolsey’s fall, he had 
risen high m the king’s fatoiir, bought some old tenements jn 
Throgmorton Street, whifh he pulled down, to build upon their 
sue a large house for himself "When the new house was built 
there was a fait space for garden to the south of it which met the 
ends of the gardens running northward from Threadneedle Street. 
But Thomas CroT'a'^ell, as his garden was not large erough to 
please him, without payment offered or leave asked, simply pulled 
down the palir^ that were his neighbours’ landmarks to the 
north, pushed his own garden limit tnentj two feet southward 
into the gardens of has neighbours, and then built them out with 

a high bnck wall Stow savs that his father had a house 

probably a summer house— at the end of his garden, and the 


great man had >t taken up and moved on rollers, off tht ground 
he had annexed, into thit half of his garden which v\ as left to Mr. 
Stow But Ifr Stow had to go on paying the rent of the whole 
for the halt that was left him, “because no man durst go to argue 
the matter ” The surveyors of the work had no answer to 
exj^stulations but that “Sir Thomas commanded them to do 
so" The ground here m quesUon was very close to if not 
actually on, the site of the present Stock Exchange This sort of 
procedure vras afterwards more restricted to commons, enclosures 
and the blocking up of nghts of way, a practice agamst which 
Sfiakes^are battfed at Stratford in bis latter days. The gardens 
invaded by Sir Thomas Cromwell must, of course, have mn 
from houses m Threadneedle Street, and as the date must 
have been 1531 or 1532 when Cromwell « known to hare put 
new buildings on the ground of two messuages taken cm a ninety, 
nme years' from the Au«m Fnam. thn was n home modest 
of he time when the author of the “Survey of London" 
cmld or six or sevea 


was a 
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At four and twenty, when his apprenticeship was at an end, 
and John Stow had himself become a master tailor, he was not 
living in Threadneedle Street, but near the well within Aldgate ; 
for he records incidentally that in 1549, when he was living there, 
the bailiff of Romford " ivas executed upon the pavement of my 
door, where I then kept house.” 

John Stow must have lived by his occupation as a tailor for 
the next fourteen or sixteen years. But he iras born to take a 
patriotic interest in the annals of his native country and his native 
city, and at the beginning of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when 
his age was thirty-three, he had gathered books about him for 
aid to his diligent search into the historj' of the past. He was 
then beginning to compile for himself, and he published in 1561, at 
the age of thirty-six, “ A Summarie of Englysh Chronicles.” Of 
this volume in its first edition there is but one copy extant, which 
belongs to the Grenville Collection in the British Museum. It is 
in 120 leaves, but without the title page. Its date is determined 
by the text on the last page but one, where the Chronicle stands 
at the second year of the reign of Elizabeth. There was a second 
edition of Stow’s Summary of English Chronicles in 1565, and 
other editions in 1566, 1570, 1573, 1575, 1579, 1584, 1587, 
1590, 1598, and 1604; that is to say, there were eleven editions 
in the author’s lifetime, the last of them published in the year 
before his death, and brought down by himself to 1604, the date 
of issue. John Stows digest of the Clironicles was, therefore, 
in Elizabeth’s reign one of the accepted short guides to a know- 
ledge of the History of England. Elizabethan school-boys learnt 
their histor)’ by committing to memor}' the Latin verses in which 
Christopher Ocland set forth “Anglorum Pttelia” from 1327 to 
1558, followed by “ Elizabetha j De Pacatissimo Anglim statu 
imperante Elizabetha.” 

The friendly acceptance of his Summary, and his own strong 
bent towards such research, led John Stow, about the time when 
he was preparing for its first reprint, and when his age was about 
forty, to give up his business, that he might devote himself 
exclusively to the research in which he found the true use and 
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tTijoymenl of his hfe. Iri tho edttton of his "Summane” pro- 
duced in iS73j he wrote — * It is now eight years since t, seeing 
the confused order of our fate English Chiotwtlts, and the 
Ignorant handling of ancient affairs, having mini mn fcadtar 
conseaated Tciyseh to the sea>^h of our timous anii- 
qmtie's." This indication, nearest to the time of ginng up his 
trade tot the one all absorbing pursuit, may be tahen as liest 
tnaibng the tune of that bold change, by which, for the lose of 
intelleaual research, he naked the coming of what really at last 
came, old age w ith poverty In later editions he so counted the 
time since his first devoting himself to histoncal studies, that 
according to the edition of 1587 it was in 1564, according to 
the edition of 1598 it was in 1562, and in his last edition, that 
of 1604, the old man wrote— “ It is now nigh forty five years since 
I, seeing the confused order of our late English Chronicles, and 
the Ignorant handling of ancient affairs, as also by occasion being 
persuaded by the Earl of Leicester,” &c — and adds in a sideno’e 
to this—'* I gave him a hook compiled by his grandfather, 
Edward Dudley” These forty fise years “now high" would 
bdngus to the end of 1559 or the beginning of 1560, and so 
CMdently dated from the time when he began first to prepare the 
“Surcmatie cf Eeglysh ChroTcles,” with the fact now added that 
be was encouraged to do so by the Earl of Leicester 
Writers m Elitabeth’s time — except the dramatists — depended 
for support rather on patronage than on the money earned. John 
Stow, when he withdrew from his trade to give the rest ofKis life 
wholly to research, had, no doubt, a little store of means, inherited 
and saved from his past earnm tnat would enable htnj to work 
steadily on until that further si .port came which he had nght, jf 
not reason, to expect But hi research cost money, he accumu- 
Uted books, he paid no servile suit for patronage, his hfe reached 
to the age of eighty, and he was left m his last jeuTt poor 
Xfeatjwhiie, m themidway of his life, at the age of forty, he put 
away needle and thread, and devoted himself to the pieparatmn of 
a fuller record of the Annals of England 
A man surrounded with old books, who Icned the past and 
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studied it incessantly, exposed himself to criticism of the crowd 
who, as Chaucer observed, “ demen gladly to the badder end." 
He was regarded as a suspicious character. Two or three years 
after he had begun to give his whole life to his work, he was 
reported to Queen Elizabeth’s Council as “a suspicious person 
with many dangerous and superstitious books in his possession." 
Edmund Grindal was then Bishop of London, by himself and 
through his chaplain one of the official licensers of books ; they 
were days also of active search for “recusants,” who remained 
Roman Catholics outside the English Church as it had been by 
law established. Grindal ordered his chaplain and two others 
to make search in John Stow’s study, and report on what they 
found there. As John Strype tells us, the chaplain reported 
concerning Stow “ that he had great collections of his own for 
the English Chronicles wherein he seemed to have bestowed 
much travail. They found also a great sort* of old books 
printed ; some fabulous, as of Sir Degorie, Triamour, &c., and a 
great parcel of old MS. Chronicles, both in parchment and paper. 
And that besides he had miscellaneous tracts touching physic, 
surgery, and herbs 3 and also others, written in old English, in 
parchment. But another sort of books he had, more modern ; of 
which the said Searchers thought fit to take an Inventory, as likely 
most to touch him ; and they were books lately set forth in the 
realm or beyond sea in defence of Papistry. Which books, as the 
Chaplain said, declared him a great fautor t of that religion.” It 
was not permitted by the law' of that day to prove all things as a 
security for holding fast that which was good. A loyally religious 
Englishman was expected by the government to be of one side 
without knowing what was said upon the other. 

Stow’s catholicity, as student of the past, brought him into 
trouble also at other times. He had a younger brother who 
abused the trust put in him when employed in the business, 
and once brought him into peril by false ^Yitness against him. 

* Sort, This is an old use of the word in the sense of an assemblage, a company 
of persons or things of like character, as in Shakespeare's Richard III., " a sort of 
vagabonds, rascals and runaways.” 

t Fautor, favourer. 
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\irhile JoVin Stow ^^3S at wotV tipot\ hiS “Awitals,” Ue was 
disputing with a rival chronicler on behalf of his ‘'Suminarie of 
tbe Chron-cks” The passage {tom Latin Monastic Chrorncles 
to Histories in English began with a IjOndongr, Robert Eabjan, 
i( we lease out of account such early work us the rhymed Chronicle 
of England written at the end of the thirteenth century' by Robert 
of Gloucester, for recitation to the people, or the rhyming Chro- 
nicles of John Haidmg, who fought at Agincourt, and Andrew 
oflVyntoun Robert Fabyan was a prosperous London draper, 
member of the Drapers’ Company, and Alderman for the IVard 
of Famngdon without He resigned hts Alderman’s gown m the 
year 1501 to avoid tue expense of the Mayoralty, for, although 
Well to-do, his wife presented him with sixteen children, of whom 
s.x were hsing when then father d’ed m 15^4 Fabyan Was a 
zealous student of the past, well versed in French and Ijitin and 
a modest student o£ good literature He wrote a “ Corcordomee 
of Histones," afterwards ailed “ New Chronicles of England and 
J ranee,” opened with a Prologue m Chaucer’s Stanza which 


represented its author as one who prepared material, for the 
skilled artist or historian who should come after hirn to perfect 
what he had rudelv shaped The Prologue ended with an in- 
\oatioti to the Virgin for help , and the seven parts of the prose 
CVirotiKle, which brought the history from the mvthial founder 
of Britam to the year 1504, ended with seven metrical epilogues, 
enuded the heven joys n{ the Rlesset Vwgm Fabyan also 
translated mto Etig^h rhyme such , m veiscs as he cited 
/<;of.cn Fanyan's Chronicle was firs' ,.nnted m 1516, four years 
after itv author’s death, and nine years before Stow was bom 
The next English chronicler was Edward Hall, a Shropshire 
man, who after eduatmn h,.th at Cambridge and Oxford 

Common 

Serjeant and Under Shenff of London, and was m 1540 one of 
I Shenfo’ Court He died m .S47^h.)e 5r.1i 

I lu^ e Noble and 

Chrome, ° 
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Richard Grafton tvas a Londoner, who signed himself in 1550, 
in the reign of Edward the Sixth, Printer to the King’s hlajesty. 
Edward Hall’s Chronicle was in his hands, and he published 
it in 1 548, the year after its author’s death, with some completions 
of his own, which he undertook, he said. Hall dying, and “ being 
in his latter time not so painful and studious as he ought to have 
been.” The first edition, therefore, of Hall’s Chronicle appeared 
when John Stow’s age was three and twenty. There was a 
second issue of it in the same year, and a fourth was reached 
in 1550; but in 1555, during the persecutions under Philip and 
Mary, the book was prohibited by Act of Parliament. 

Richard Grafton produced at the end of February 1563, "An 
Abridgement of the Chronicles of England, gathered by Richard 
Grafton, Citizen of London.” Stow’s “ Summarie of English 
Chronicles" had first appeared in 1561. Grafton's was, there- 
fore, a rival book, of which there was a second edition in 1564, 
followed in 1565 by a still further abridgement into “ A Manuell 
of the Chronicles of Englande from the Creacion of the Worlde 
to this Yere of our Lorde 1565. .Abridged and collected by 
Richard Grafton.” This was a little book of a hundred leaves 
in 24mo, beginning with a Calendar in which the evil and 
unfortunate days, and such as are not altogether so evil, are 
noted, and ending with a List of Fairs. It was followed by two 
folio volumes, in 156S and 1569, of "A Chronicle at large, and 
meere History of the .Affayres of Englande, and Kinges of the 
same.” There was a second edition of this within the year, and 
of the "Abridgement” (not the “ Manuell”) another edition then 
followed in which was dedicated, as the first had been, to 
Robert Dudley, who had been Earl of Leicester since the end 
of September 1564. Grafton sought to discredit Stow’s work. 
Stow declared that Grafton’s “Manual” was “new scoured or 
cleanly altered ” from Grafton's “ Abridgement,” after the buying 
of Stow’s “ Summary.” The controversy included little elegan- 
cies, such as Grafton’s play on the name of Stow when he con- 
demned the “memories of superstitions, foundations, fables, and 
ies foolishly Stotved together,” or such as Stow’s hope that his 
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Tiorl. would not be defaced and o^erthronn “through the 
thundtrmg noise of empty A>n«« and unfruitful graf/es of 
Momus’ offspring ” 

Grafton’s “Chronicle at large” m the two folios of 1568 and 
15C9 was not followed until 1580 by the result of John StoVs 
larger research m “ Annales, or a Generali Chronicle of England;) 
from Brute unto this present Year of Christ, 1580 *’ This was a 
quarto of mS pages, followed b> an account of our Uniscrsities 
upon eight pages more, and it was dedicated to the Earl of 
i,eiceBiet Thnte was a second edition of it in tS9^i another iri 
1601, and another in 160$, continued to the sGtb of March, 
luthm ten dajs of its author’s death There were also two editions 
after Stow’s death, “continued and augmented by Edmond 
Howes.” which were published m 1615 and 1631, ihe edition 
of 1631 being again continued to date 

But Stow had left completed at his death a j et larger Chronicle, 
which la now lost, and to which he refers m the edition of his 
“Annales” published in 1605 “Thus, good reader, I desire 
thee to take these and other ray labours m good part, like as 1 
base painfully (to my great cost and charges) out of old hidden 
histones and records of Antiquity brought the sam.e to light, and 
for thy great commodity bestowed them upon thee, so shalt thou 
encourage me, if God permit me life” l^he was then eighty years 
old], “to publish or leave to posterity a far largtr lolurae, Jon^ 
since by me laboured, at the request and eommandment of the 
Eeierend Father, Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
hut be then deceasing, my work was prevented, by printing and 
reprinting (without warrant or well liking) of Raigne Wolfe’s 
Collection, and other I . comers, by the name of Raphael 
Holmshed his ChronKle ” Archbishop Parker died m 1575# 
and the first edition of Holinshed’s Chronicle appe^acd m 1577, 
the second m 1586 and 1587 Holinshed’s was one of the two 
histones that Shat espeare used , the other was Hall’s Chronicle. 

The death of Archbishop Parker had depnied Stow of his one 
strong supporter. Parker was a devoted student of antiquity, 
with especial reference to the subject of his own mam work, a folio 
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published in Latin, in 1572, on the Antiquity of the Church of 
Britain. Archbishop Parker required all servants in his house, 
when they had nothing else to do, to bind books, print from 
MSS., or engrave on copper. He caused Anglo-Saxon types to 
be cut, and cultivated study of the Anglo-Saxon Homilies as 
evidence of doctrine in the Early Church. He paid costs of the 
printing of four old historians, Matthew Paris, Matthew of West- 
minster, Thomas Walsingham, and Asser’s Life of Alfred ; and 
except Asser all of them were published at the suggestion and 
with the aid of John Stow ; Matthew of Westminster in 1567, 
Matthew Paris in 1571, and Thomas Walsingham in 1574, the 
year before the Archbishop’s death. 

It was not till the next reign that John Speed, another patriotic 
tailor, thirty years younger than John Stow, published his fifty- 
four maps of England and Wales, and in r6ii his “ History of 
Great Britain under the Conquests of the Romans, Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans.” 

So much for Stow’s place among the Annalists of Britain, at a 
time when the rising forces of the nation gave new interest to 
study of its past. Stow’s researches into the History of England 
were followed by a concentration of his energies upon the book 
now under the reader’s eyes, a study of the present and past 
state of London. Here he could work without a rival at his 
large collections. He was the one Londoner who, in the reign 
of Elizabeth, made thorough study of his native city, and resolved 
to set down all he knew of its past history and present state. 
His “ Sun’ey of London,” of which the first edition was published 
in 1598, and the second, with revisions, in 1603, was the first of 
its kind, and even grows in interest by course and change of 
time. 

While engaged upon his record of London itself. Stow was 
engaged also in cherishing the memory of the greatest of all 
Londoners, the poet Chaucer. “His works,” Stow tells us in 
this volume, “ were partly published in print by William Caxton, 
in the reign of Henry VI. ; increased by William Thynne, esquire, 
in the reign of Henry VHI. ; corrected and twice increased 

B 
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through mine onti pamful bboarf. In the reign Of Queen I Jiiabcih, 
to wt, m the ^car 1561, and again, beauti'icd vith notes by me 
collected out of diners records and monuments, which I dehttred 
to inj loving friend, Thoaias Speght , and he having dri«n the 
same into a good form and method, a* also c*rbincd the old 
and obscure words, t^c., hath published them m anno 1S97*" 
The edition of Chaucer by William Th>'me, chief clerk of the 
litchen to Henry the Ftghih, was published in 153 j, and wat the 
first attempt at a complete Chaucer It was rtpnn'ed in 1541 
with addition of “ The Plowman's 1 ale," which was not written 
by Chaucer The neit edition was that of 1561, and John Stow 
was Its only editor He added to the volume I jdgate’s “Story 
of Thebes.” Next came the edition in 1597 or *595 by Tlioraas 
Speght, to whom Stow gave his additional matcruls, inclcding 
'‘Chaucer’s brcam ” and the “ llowcr and the I^caf." which were 
then first printed. Afterwards came m tdoj, printed b9 Adam 
Islip, a new edition of hpeght’s Chaucer, with further add tions. 
There was no demand tor a reprint of that unnl rWy, and no 
other edition of Cluuccr’s W orks until Urrj ’s m j 7 a 1, Thus the 
impulse given by John Stow, and communicated to hiS fnend 
SpCght, represented all that was done to bring Chaucer home to 
English readers from 1541 to lyji, that u to saj, dunng a 
penod of one hundred and Sev ent> tunc ) cars. Much honour to 
John Stow { 


Ue arc told of Stow, by the fnend who edited his '‘Annalcs" 
not long after hij death, that he was tall, lean, with small clear 
eyes and a pleasant cheerful face, that he wu “ve,j sober ndd, 
and courteous to any who rctiuircd his instructions , and reta-ned 
the true use of h,s senses unto the day of his death, licin? of an 
excellent memory He ai,i^jj protested never to have wniim 
anything either for malice, fear, or favour, nor to seek h« own 
jmtioibr gam vam glojy , ard that h's onlr pains and care 


■ orvfflcnlh anS P«tcrne .perch rtmemUr h tiU fceni 

Tnili m fii,™ wonS. may be WM , of craft a Uc haih c-ed." 
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He travelled much on foot to cathedrals and other places in 
search of records. He lived peacefully, and “was very careless 
of scoffers, backbiters, and detractors.” 

But Stow “ annaled for ungrateful men.” In his old age, after 
he had spent all the powers of his mind and all his worldly goods 
in sendee of his countr)’, he was at the age of seventy-nine re- 
warded by his Sovereign with — a license to beg. The date of 
the license, March Sth, 1603, being before the asth of the month, 
when 1604 officially began, was, according to the present way of 
reckoning, hlarch Sth, 1604. Stow died of stone colic, and was 
buried on the Sth of April 1605 in his parish church of St. 
Andrew’s Undershaft, where his widow set up as monument a 
terra-cotta figure of him reading in his chair. 

Some men in those days got Patents of Nobility for sendng 
a king in his meaner pleasures. For his nobler service to his 
country John Stow was rewarded tvith the Patent of Beggary 
which closes this short record of a kindly, busy, earnest life, 
made happy by the work it loved. 


Haines, fin tljc Grace ol Gob, Sing cf Gnglanb,' Scotlanb, 
JFrnncc, anb Frclanb, Dtftnbct of tl)c iFaitlj, ftc. 

To all our 'Mdl-bdovei Subjects greeting. 

“ OSljcrtas our loving subject, John Stowe (a very aged and 
worthy member of our City of London), this five and forty years 
hath to his great charge, and with neglect of his ordinary means 
of maintenance (for the general good, as well of posteritie as of 
the present age) compiled and published diverse necessary bookes 
and Chronicles j and t^&trcforc fSft, in recompense of these his 
painful labours, and for encouragement to the like, have in our 
royal inclination been pleased to graunt our sLcttcrs ^latent under 
our Great Seale of England, dated the eighth of March, 1603, 
thereby authorizing him, the sayd John Stowe, and his deputies, 
to collect amongst our loving subjects thejT voluntary contribution 
and kinde gratuities, as by the sayd Letters Patents more at large 
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may appearc No^, secmg that our »a)d Patents (being but 
m theScs) cannot be forth m di. cnc places or panshei 

at once (as the occasions of his speedy putting them in Mtcution 
may require) sre hare thtrcforc thotight eiq«d«rtm this imtiiujll 
manner to recommend his cause on'o jou , hating already, m oor 
own person, and of our speciall grace, begun the largesse for the 
example of others. Giscn at our pahec at Westminster 


^\ ith what sum h's hfajcsly beaded the Ust, when he took this 
unusual way of starting a subscription for which the schcita ion 
was to be left to the old man himself, hisio-y does not record. 
It was in the following year, 1605* t*»t Vnnos Ibcon bid at 
the feet of James the Tirst hts '“Two Hooks of the Adsancement 
of Learning " Cut towards the Adsancement of l,eaming may 
we not belies e that this poor Tailor did more than the King? 


This volume of Slow’s ‘‘Survey of London” gives the text 
of the authof!, second edition, read wnh the first Much was 
added m the second edcion, and whatever was added to the 
test m iSqj is here included. Here and ihttc I have rctaintd 
a httlc fact worth keeping that Stow had written m his fust 
edition and omitted from his second. 

The first edition having been n »5^, the second in i6oj, 
within the author’s lifetime, there 1 a third in 16 jS, a fourth, 
m one folio volume, m 1O33, enbrgtd by Amhonj Munday ai*d 
Henry Dyson, with a map of Louden and tVcstmiaster by T. 
Porter, a fifth, m 1720, m two fo 0 volumes, edited by John 
Srrype, with a two sheet plan of the City of London. Westminster, 
and SouthwarL a map of London in Ehiabeth’s time, and 41 
plates btrype’s volumes were recited m a sixth edition of the 
“Survey,” published with jja plates m two folios m 1754 and 
1755 *niese bter editions overbid the lent with new matter. 
In 1S41 Mr \\iltiam J Thoms produced an edition of the 
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original text in royal 8vo, with valuable notes. This ^Yas re- 
published in 1876. 


Stow’s frequent citations of Fitzstephen caused him to append 
to his Survey the Latin text of Fitzstephen’s account of London 
in the twelfth century. “The said author being rare, as to my 
knowledge not extant out of mine own custody, I have,” he 
wrote, “ in this place thought good by impression to impart the 
same to my loving friends, the learned Antiquaries, as the author 
wrote it in the Latin tongue.” I give it here in English. 



VJILUAM FlTZStEPHEN, 

^^ho died about tbe >ear 1190, tins a trusted clerk in the sen-icc 
of Thomas h EetVet, and v.a3 present at his wwder He wrote 
the Life of his great chief, and prefaced it with this 

Pescriptjo'i of tiie hfo^T SoTr-n Cits of Ix‘>ivo's 
Of the Site thereof 

Among the noble cities of the world that Faroe celebrates, the 
Citi of London of the Kingdom of the English, is the one seat 
that pours out its fame more widely, sends to farther lands tts 
wealth and trade, lifts its head higher than the test It is happy 
in the healthiness of its air, in the Christian religion, rn the 
streng*h of its defences, the nature of its site, the honour of its 
citirens, the modesty of its matrons , pleasant m sports , fruitful 
of noble men. Let us look into these things separately 

Of the Mtldrees cf the Air 

If the clemency of the skies there softens minds, it is not so 
that they corrupt in Venus, but that thcy“ be not fierce and 
bestial, rather bemgn and liberal 

Of Relt^on 

There is in the church there the Episcopal Seat of St Paul, 
once U was MelTopobtau, and it js thought mil again become 
so if the citizens return into the island, unless perhaps the 
archiepiscopal title of Saint Thomas the hlartjT, and his bodily 
presence, presene to Canterbury, where it now is, a perpetual 
dignity But as Samt Thomas has made both cities illustrious, 
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London by his rising, Canterbury by’ his setting, in regard of 
that saint, ^Yith admitted justice, each can claim advantage 
of the other. There are also, as regards the cultivation of the 
Christian faith, in London and the suburbs, thirteen larger con- 
ventual churches, besides lesser parish churches one hundred 
and twenty-six. 

Of the Strength of the City. 

It has on the east the Palatine Castle, very great and strong, 
of which the ground plan and the walls rise from a very deep 
foundation, fixed with a mortar tempered by the blood of animals. 
On the west are two towers very strongly fortified, with the high 
and great wall of the city having seven double gates, and towered 
to the north at intervals. London was walled and towered in 
like manner on the south, but the great fish-bearing Thames 
river which there glides, with ebb and flow from the sea, by 
course of time has washed against, loosened, and thrown down 
those walls. Also upwards to the west the royal palace is con- 
spicuous above the same river, an incomparable building with 
ramparts and bulwarks, two miles from the city, joined to it by a 
populous suburb. 

Of Gardens. 

Everywhere outside the houses of those living in the suburbs 
are joined to them, planted with trees, the spacious and beautiful 
gardens of the citizens. 

Of Pasture and Tilth. 

Also there are, on the north side, pastures and a pleasant 
meadow land, through which flow river streams, where the turn- 
ing wheels of mills are put in motion with a cheerful sound. 
Very near lies a great forest, with woodland pastures, coverts 
of wild animals, stags, fallow deer, boars and wild bulls. The 
tilled lands of the city are not of barren gravel but fat plains 
of Asia, that make crops luxuriant, and fill their tillers’ barns 
with Ceres’ sheaves. 
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Th«e ate also :^boiit London, on the north side, cwellent 
suburban spnngs, sweet, wholesome, and clear water that 
flows tipphn^ o^et the hnght stones , among which Ifoly WtU, 
Cletken Well, and Saint Clements are held lo be of most note , 
these are frequented by greater numbers, and sisitcd more bj 
schoUts and youth the city when they go out for fresh mr 
on summer eiemngS It is a good cit> indeed when it has a 
good master 

Of llenour vj tht Ctfriear 

That City is hotiouicd by her men, adorned by her arms, 
populous with many inhabitants, so that in the time of slaughter 
of war under King blcphcn, of those going out to a rnustet 
twenty thousand horsCtnen and sixty thousand men on foot were 
estimated to be fit for war Abose all other ciiuens, cicrywhere, 
the crtvicns of London are regarded as conspicuous and tiotC' 
worthy for handsomeness of manners and of dress, at table, and 
in way of speaking 

Of dfatroits 

The City matrons are true Sabine women 
Of Scfwls 

In London th"ee pruiapai chatches hate by ininlegc and 
ancient dignity, fomous schools, jet rety often by supjiort of 
some personage, or of somC teachers who are considered notable 
and famous m philosophj, there are also other schools bj fttour 
and permissioa On feast days the masters hat e festiral meetings 
in th" chunhes TtJejr scholars dispute, some by demonstra- 
tion, others by dialectics, some recite enthy-memes, others do 
better m using perfect syllogisms Some arc ererciscd in dis- 
putation far display, as wrestling ,rith opponents, others for 
truth, which IS the grace of perfemess. Sophists who feign 
ate judged happy m their heap and flood of words. Others 
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paralogize. Some oratorsj now and then, say in their rhetorical 
speeches something apt for persuasion, careful to observe rules 
of their art, and to omit none of the contingents. Boys of 
different schools strive against one another in verses, and con- 
tend about the principles of grammar and rules of the past 
and future tenses. There are others who employ in epigrams, 
rhymes, and verses the old trilling banter, and with Fescennine 
license freely pull their comrades to pieces, without gmng their 
names, fling at them scoffs and sarcasms, touch the faults of 
schoolfellows or perhaps of greater people with Socratic salt, 
or bite harder with Theonine tooth. The hearers ready to laugh 
much 

•' Ingeniinant tremulos naso crispante cachinnos.* 

Of the Ordering of ilie Ciiy. 

Those engaged in the several kinds of business, sellers of several 
things, contractors for several kinds of work, are distributed every 
morning into their several localities and shops. Besides, there 
is in London on the river bank, among the wines in ships and 
cellars sold by the vintners, a public cook shop ; there eatables 
are to be found every day, according to the season, dishes of 
meat, roast, fried and boiled, great and small fish, coarser meats 
for the poor, more delicate for the rich, of game, fowls, and small 
birds. If there should come suddenly to any of the citizens 
friends, weary from a journey and too hungry to like waiting till 
fresh food is bought and cooked, with water to their hands comes 
bread, t while one runs to river bank, and there is all that can 
be wanted. However great the multitude of soldiers or travellers 
entering the city, or preparing to go out of it, at any hour of the 
day or night, — that these may not fast too long and those may not 
go out supperless, — they turn hither, if they please, where every' 

* Fitzstepfacn is quoting Pcrsius. 
t Fitsstephen here quotes Virgil’s vEneiU — 

“ D.int famuli manibus lymphas, Ccrercmque canistris 
Expediunt," 

shortening the last clause to "panesque." 
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man can refresh himself m his ovm vray ; those who would care 
for themsehes lutunously, when set before the delicacies there to 
be found, would not desire sturgeon nor the bird of Africa nor 
the Ionian godwit. For this is the public kitchen, sety con- 
\enient to the cit), and part of its ciiilisation , hence we read in 
the Go^as of Pbto that neirt to medicine the office of the 
coolts, as the adulation of imitators, makes the fourth part of 
cmlity * Outside one of the gates there, immediately in the 
suburb, is a certain field, smooth (Smith) field in fact and name. 
Every Friday, unless it be a higher day of appointed solemnity, 
there IS in it a famous show of noble horses for sale. Earls, 
borons, knights, and many citizens nho are m town, come to sec 
or buy It is pleasant to see the steppers m quick trot gomg 
gently up and down, their feet on each side alternately rising and 
falhng On this side are the horses most fit for esquires, movmg 
with harder pace jet swiftly, that lift and set down tc^etber, as 
n were, the opposite fore and hind feet , on that side colts of fine 
breed who not jet vi ell used to the bit 

‘ Aluos mccduni, el ciollu emra reponunc" t 

In that part are the sumpter horsey powerful and spirited, 
here costly chargers, elegant of form, noble of stature, with ears 
quickly tremulous, necks lifted, haunches plump In their step- 

• Quotation of Plato by a wn'er of ibe rtlgo of Henry tbe Second is wonh 
noting Socrates m Gorjtas is reasoning that (here are tao Acts each jn two 
parts one Politic pertaining to the Soul which be subdiYides into Legislation and 
Justice and one mtrout a name of iis own. petlaining to the Body which he sub- 
divides into Gymnastic and Medicine Since these are fonr, the Mulatorj Power, 
which does not seek n hat is beet, but is c-oncerned only w ith what is pleasant hunts 
after folly and makes its own fourfold division Cookery here takes the place cf 
htediane, and feigns that it knovi s what is best . Allurcineois of Outward Form rc- 
plwe Gymnastic, the Sepistic takes the Legisliiive Poser, and Rhetoru. sup- 
plants Jnstice Rhetonc as an Aft of Adulation being to Justice, what Cookery 
ns Art or Adulation is to Sfedicifle. AH this is referTed to by Fitistepbea, whose 
leal m different copies is varied UtcIi many corruptions -^n this passage ' Hmc 
est quod legitur in Gorgia Platonis. Jtivia mcdicinatii esse ooquortini ofhcttim 
sunnlaniiutn et adulationem qi.artte parucnlne civiTitatis.'" 

f Virgil s Georgies — 

" Conti nuo pceons generosi pulliis in atvrs 
Aliins ingreditur, et inoTha crura teponit,"* 
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ping, the buyers first try for the gentler, then the quicker pace, 
which is by the fore and the hind feet moving in pairs together. 
When a race is ready for such thunderers, and perhaps for others 
of like kind, powerful to carry, quick to run, a shout is raised, 
orders are given that the common horses stand apart. The boys 
who mount the wing-footed by threes or twos according to the 
match, prepare themselves for contest; skilled to rule horses, 
they restrain the mouths of the untamed with bitted bridles. For 
this chiefly they care, that no one should get before another in 
the course. The horses rise too in their own way to the struggle 
of the race ; their limbs tremble, impatient of delay they cannot 
keep still in their place; at the sign given their limbs are 
stretched, they hurry on their course, are borne with stubborn 
speed. The riders contend for the love of praise and hope of 
victory, plunge spurs into the loose-reined horses, and urge them 
none tire less with whips and shouts. You would think with 
Heraclitus everything to be in motion, and the opinion to be 
wholly false of Zeno, who said that there was no motion and no 
goal to be reached. In another part of the field stand by them- 
selves the goods proper to rustics, implements of husbandry, 
swine with long flanks, cows with full udders, oxen of bulk 
immense, and woolly flocks. There stand the mares fit for 
plough, dray, and cart, some big with foal, and others with their 
young colts closely following. To this city from every nation 
under heaven merchants delight to bring their trade by sea — 

" Aurum mittit Arabs ; species et thura Sabreus ; 

Arma Scythes ; oleum palraarum divite sylva 
Pingue solum Babylon ; Nilus lapides preciosos ; 

Norwegi, Russi, varium grisium, sabclinas ; 

Seres, purpureas vestes; Galh sua vina."* 

London is, on the faith of the chroniclers, a much older city 
than Rome, for by the same Trojan forefathers this was founded 
by Brutus before that by Romulus and Remus. Whence it is 

* The Arabian sends gold j Sabaean, spice and incense; Scythian, arms ; from its 
rich wood fat soil of Babylon sends oil of palms ; Nile, precious stones ; Norwc- 
gains, Russians, many furs and sables ; Seres, her purple clothing ; Gaul, her wines. 
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that they still ha\e the same la'xs established in common This 
ctt), like that, IS divided into wards, has annual shenfTs for its 
consuls, has senatorial and lower magistrates, sewers and aque- 
ducts m Its streets, its proper places and separate courts for cases 
of each kind, dehberativ e, demonstrative, judicial ; has assemblies 
on appointed dajs. I do not think there vs a city with more 
commendable customs of church attendance, honour to God’s ordi 
nances, keeping sacred festivals, almsgiving, hospitality, confirm 
ing betrothals, contracting marriages, celebration of nuptials, pre- 
paring feasts, cheering the guests, and also m care for funerals 
and the interment of the dead The only pests of London are 
the immoderate drinking of fools and the frequency of fires 
To this may be added that nearly all the bishops, abbots, and 
magnates of England are, as it were, citizens and freemen of 
London , having there their own splendid houses, to which they 
resort, where they spend largely when summoned to great coun- 
cils by the king or by their metropolitan, or drawn thither by 
their own private affairs 


0/ S/or/s 

[Hit •whole of ihn section has been Irans/aied ly Sto'o with un- 
broken continuity, and will be Jsund placed at the heginmn^ of hU 
chapter on “ Sports and Pastimes of old time used tn this City ” 

The translation ts there closed with thetoords “ Thus far- ruzstephen 

of Sports " After this Fihsuphetis description of London ends as 
joUows ] 


The Lmdoners then called Tnnovantes, repulsed Cams Julius 

^sar, who had pleasure only m paths wet with blood. ’VVTience 
l^ucan 

TctTita quassiiis ostsndit terga Cntannts. * 

’""'"“Sht forth some men who made 
many kingdoms and the Roman Empire subject to themselves 
nd many others, lorj over the world, whom virtue lifted to the 
skves, as was poimsed m ApoUp^s oracle to Bru his— 

To thr Eougtit Cntot^hl^edhaitumed^f^r 
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“ Brutus, far west, beyond the realms of Gaul, 

An island that the Ocean waves enfold. 

Seek thou ; for ever it shall be thy seat. 

Another Troy to thy posterity : 

'rlieir kings shall be thy offspring and shall hold 
Tlte round of all the earth in sovereignty." 

In Christian times London brought forth that noble Emperor 
Constantine, who gave the City of Rome and all the insignia of 
the Empire to God and Saint Peter, and to Pope Silvester, whom 
he served in office of a stirrup-holder, rejoicing not to be called 
Emperor, so much as Defender of the Holy Roman Church ; and 
lest his presence should cause noise of secular affairs to break the 
peace of our lord the Pope, he departed from the city given by 
him to our lord the Pope and built for himself the city of Byzan- 
tium. London also in modern times has produced illustrious 
and magnificent rulers, the Empress Matilda, King Henry III,,* 
and Saint Thomas, the Archbishop, glorious martyr of Christ, 
than whom it bore none purer, and there was none more bound 
to whatever is good in all the Roman world. 

[Here ends the prelude of Fitzstephen to his life of Thomas k 
Becket-] 

* Whose name, as reigning sovereign, was put in after tlie death of Fitzstephen. 
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(Eontaming t^c ©ttginal, Sntiquitg, Increase, iHotern 
(Estate, null Bescription of tliat (Etta. 


AS the Roman writers, to glorify the city of Rome, derive the 
original thereof from gods and demi gods, by the Trojan 
progeny, so Geoffrey of Monmouth, the Welsh historian, deduceth 
the foundation of this famous city of London, for the greater 
glory thereof, and emulation of Rome, from the very same 
original. For he reporteth that Brute, lineally descended from 
the demi-god .^Fneas, the son of Venus, daughter of Jupiter, 
about the year of the world 2855, and 1108 before the nativity 
of Christ, built this city near unto the river now called Thames, 
and named it Troynovant, or Trenovant. But herein, as Livy, 
the most famous historiographer of the Romans, writeth, anti- 
quity is pardonable, and hath an especial privilege, by interlacing 
divine matters with human, to make the first foundation of cities 
more honourable, more sacred, and, as it were, of greater 
majesty. 

King Lud, as the aforesaid Geoffrey of Monmouth noteth, 
afterwards not only repaired this city, but also increased the same 
with fair buildings, towers, and walls, and after his own name 
called it Caire-Lud, as Lud’s town ; and the strong gate which he 
built in the west part of the city he likewise, for his own honour, 
named Ludgate. 

This Lud had issue two sons, Androgeus and Theomantius, 
who being not of age to govern at the death of their father, their 
uncle Cassibelan took upon him the crown ; about the eighth 
year of whose reign, Julius Ctesar arrived in this land with a 

■c 
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gtcat po-er of Romans to conquer it , the 

quest 1 will summanlyset down out of Vus ovoi 

Shich are of far better credit than the relations of Geoffrey 

The chief government of the Rntotis, and orijenng ^ 
wars, Mas then by common ad^ce committed to 
whose seigniory was separated from the cities toward 
coast by the mer called Thames, about fouistoie mil^ fbe 
sea. This Cassibelan, m times past, had made contmual vmr 
upon the cities adjommg, but the Bntons being moved with the 
Itomin mvasion, had resohed jn that necessity to ma e m 
their sovereign, and general of the wars, which contmned hot 
between the Romans and theia But m the meanwhile the 
Troynovints, which was then the stiongest citj, well neat of ah 
those countries, and out of which at> a joung gentleman, ca e 
hlandu brace, upon confidence of C^esat’s help, camC tmto 
into the mainland of Gallia, now called France, ahd thereby 
escaped death, which he shnald have shffetcd at Cassibelan s 
hand, sent thew ambassadors to C-usar, promising to >>cW unto 
h’m, and to do what he should command them, instantly * desmng 
him to protect Mandu brace from the furious tjrano) of Cassi* 
helati, and to send him la^o then city with authontv to take the 
gov eminent thereof upon him C-esar accepted thc offer, and 
appointed them to give unto him fatty hostages, and withal to 
find him grain for Ins army , and so sent he ylanddbrace unto 
thenL 

MTien others saw that Caesar had not only defended the 
Tnnobants agumst Cassibelan, but had also saved thero harmless 
from thof pillage of his own soldiers, then did the Conimagues, 
Segontinns, Ancalits, Bibrokes, and Cassians, lihewase submit 
them^iies unto him , and b) them he learned that riot far from 
thenie^was Cassibelan’s town, fortified with woods tnd nticsh 
ground, into the which he had gathered a great number l> 0 *h 
eff men ind cattle 

I For the Bntons call that a town, saith Caesar, wheri they have 
fortified a cumbersome wood with a ditch and rampart, and 
thither they resort to abide the approach of their enemies. To 
ihis place therefore marched C,-esar with hts legions. He found 

• Im'MtUj, m^eniiy 
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it excellently fortified, both of nature and by man’s ad\ice. 
Nevertheless, he resolved to assault it in two several places at 
oirce, whereupon the Britons, being not able to endure the force 
of the Romans, fled out at another part, and left the town unto 
him. A great number of cattle he found there, and many of the 
Britons he slew, and others he took in the chase. 

ItTiilst these things were doing in these quarters, Cassibelan 
sent messengers into Kent, which lieth upon the sea, in which 
there reigned then four particular kings, named Cingetorex, 
Caruill, Taximagull, and Segonax, whom he commanded to raise 
all their forces, and suddenly to set upon and assault the Romans 
in their trenches by the seaside; the which, when the Romans 
perceived, they sallied out upon them, slew a great sort of them, 
and taking Cingetorex their noble captain prisoner, retired them- 
selves to their camp in good safet)'. 

When Cassibelan heard of this, and had formerly taken many 
other losses, and found his country sore wasted, and himself left 
almost alone by the defection of the other cities, he sent ambas- 
sadors by Comius of Arras to Ctesar, to entreat with him con- 
cerning his own submission ; the which Cajsar did accept, and 
taking hostages, assessed the realm of Britain to a yearly tribute, 
to be paid to the people of Rome, giving strait charge to 
Cassibelan that he should not seek any revenge upon hlandu- 
brace or the Trinobantes, and so withdrew his army to the 
sea again. 

Thus far out of Cxsar’s Commentaries concerning this history, 
which happened in the year before Christ’s Nativity, 54. In all 
'which process there is for this purpose to be noted, that Ciesar 
nameth the city of Trinobantes, which hath a resemblance with 
Troynova, or Trinobantum, having no greater difference in the 
orthography than changing l> into z’, and yet maketh an error 
whereof I vrill not argue. Only this I will note, that divers 
learned men do not think “civilas Trinohantum” to be well and 
truly translated, “ the city of the Trinobantes ; ” but it should 
rather be the state, commonalty, or seigniory of the Trinobantes ; 
for that Cresar in his Commentaries useth the word avitas, only 
for a people living under one and the self-same prince and law ; 
but certain it is that the cities of the Britons were in those days 
neither artificially built with houses, nor strongly walled wth 
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Stone but %\ere only thick and cumbersome i^oods, plashed* 
^\llhm and trenched about And the hVe m efTcct do other 
the P-omiti and Greek authors directly affirm, as Strabo, I’om 
ponius Mela, and Dmn, a senator of Komc, which flourished 
in the seteral reigns of the Roman emperors, Tiberius, Cbudms, 
Domitian, and Severus, to wit, that before the armal of the 
Romans the Britons had no towns, but called that a town which 
had a thick entangled wood, defended, as I snd, with a ditch 
and bank , the like whereof, the Irishmen, our next neighbours, 
do at this day call fastness. Rut after that these hither parts 
of Rntain were reduced into the form of a proMnee bj the 
Romans, who sowed tlie seeds of cnilit) over all Europe, this 
city, whatever it was before, began to be renowned, and of fame 
for Tacitus, who first of all authors tnmeth it Ixindmum, saith, 
that in the 6ind ) ear after Christ, it was, albeit no colony of the 
Romans, yet most famous fur the great multitude of merchants, 
provision, and intercourse At v Inch time, m that notable rtv oh 
of the Bntons from Nero, in which 70,000 Romans and ibcir 
confederates were slam, this city, with Verubtn, near St. Albans, 
and Maldon, in Essex, then all famous, were ransacked and 
spoiled For Suetonius Paulinus, then lieutenant for the Romans 
m this isle, abandoned u, as not then fortified, and left it to the 
spoil. 

Shortly after, Julius Agricob, the Roman htmenant, m the 
tune of Domitian, was the first that by adhorutig the Bntons 
pubheh. and helping tliem privately, won them to build houses 
for themselves, temples for the gods, and courts for justice, to 
bring up the noblemen’s children in good letters and humanity, 
and to apparel themselves Roman like, whereas before, for the 
mosjt part, they wept naked, painting Iheir bodies, iVo, as all tlie 
Roman writers have observed. 

True It IS, I confess, that afterwards many cities and towns in 
Britain, under the government of the Romans, vrere walled with 
stone, and baked h'-icks or utes, as Richboiough or Kyptacestei, 
m the Isle of Thane t, until the channel altered his course, beside 
Sandwich m Kent , X^enilatniura, beside St Albans, in Hertford 
shire, Silchester, in Hampshire, Wtoxeler, in Shropshire, Ken 

* PhiiiJ VI lib branches hilf..<ait 10 be bent and plaited amcme those left 
i»rQSvinai ^<3 so fOEHi a d<iri^r 
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chaster, in Herefordshire, three miles from Hereford town; 
Ribchester, seven miles above Preston, on the water of Ribble ; 
Aldborough, a mile from Boroughbridge, or Watling Street, on 
Ure river, and others. And no doubt but this city of London was 
also walled with stone, in the time of the Roman government 
here, but yet verj’ lately, for it seemeth not to have been walled 
in the year of our Lord 296, because in that year, when Alectus 
the tyrant was slain in the field, the Franks easily entered 
London, and had sacked the same, had not God, of his great 
favour, at the very instant, brought along the river of Thames 
certain bands of Roman soldiers, who slew those Franks in every 
street of the city. 

In few ye.ars after, as Simeon of Durham, an ancient writer, 
reporteth, Helen, the mother of Constantine the Great, was the 
first that inwalled this city, about the year of Christ, 306. But 
however those walls of stone might have been built by Helen, 
yet the Britons, I know, had no skill of building with stone, as it 
may appear by that which followeth, about the year of Christ 399, 
when Arcadius and Honorius, the sons of Theodosius Magnus, 
governed the empire, the one in the east, the other in the west. 
For Honorius h.aring received Britain, the city of Rome was in- 
vaded and destroyed by the Goths, after which time the Romans 
leff* to rule in Brimin, as being employed in defence of their 
territories nearer home ; whereupon the Britons, not able to de- 
fend themselves against the invasions of their enemies, were 
many years together under the oppression of two most cruel 
nations, the Scots and Piets, and at the length were forced to 
send their ambassadors witli letters and lamentable supplications 
to Rome, requiring aid and succour from thence, upon promise 
of their continu.al fe.alty so that the Romans would rescue them 
out of the hands of their enemies. Hereupon the Romans sent 
unto them a legion of armed soldiers, which coming into this 
island, and encountering with the enemies, overthrew a great 
number of them, and drove the rest out of the frontiers of the 
country; and so setting the Britons at liberty, counselled them 
to make a wall, extending all along between the two seas, vhich 
might be of force to keep out their evil neighbours, and then 
returned home with great triumph. The Britons, wanting masons, 

■* />jt, left off, cc.TSctJ. 
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buJt that ^Tail not of stone aS they were adnsed, but made it of 
turf^ and that so slender that it sersed little or nothing at all for 
their defence , and the enemy perceising that the Rothan l^ion 
was returned home, forthn ith arrived out of their boats, m\ aded 
the borders, overcame the Country, and, as it Tfeie, bore down alt 
that was before them 

tVhereupQri ambassadors were eftsoon despatched to Rome, 
braentably beseeching that they would not suffer their rmsetahle 
country to be utterly destroyed Then again another legion w-a5 
sent, which coming upon a sudden, made a great slaughter of the 
enemy, and chased him home eten to his own country These 
Roruans, at their departure, told the Britons plainly, that it was 
not for their ease or leisure to take upon them any more such 
long and laDonous journey s for their defence, and therefore bade 
them practise the use of armour and weapons, and learn to with- 
stand their enemies, whom nothing else did make so strong aS 
ibeiT famt heart and co rrardmc- And. tor so imisK as they thought 
that it Would be no small help md encouragement Unto their 
tributary friends whom they were forced now to forsake^ they 
built for them a wall of hard stone from the west sea to the east 
Sea, right httvTcen those two cities which were there made td 
t.etp out the enemy, m the selfsame place where bet eras before 
had cast his trench, the Britons also putting to their helping 
hands as labourers 


This V all they built eight feet thict in breadth, add twelve feet 
m height, Tight, as it were by a line, from east to west, as the 
mns thereof remaining m many places until this day do make 
0 appear Bhidi work, thus perfected, they gne the people 

themsehes, they teach them to 
andle their weapons, and they instruct them m warlike feats. 

WbJif nfj southwards, where their ships lay at 

larbour. the enemy should come on land, they made up sundry 

iTHf happened m the 

Se 1 rr.f ^ 7 theodosius the younger, almost 500 years 

wwU”",;! 
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king and Icadeir, which man, as sailh ^lahnesburj-, was neither 
valorous of courage, nor wise of counsel, but wholly given over 
to the unlawful lusts of his flesh. The people likewise, in short 
time, being grown to some quietness, gave thentselves to gluttony 
and drunkenness, pride, contention, cn\y, and such other vices, 
casting from them the yoke of Christ. In the mean season, a 
bitter plague fell among them, consuming in short time such a 
multitude, that the quick were not sufficient to bury the dead ; 
and 3’et the remnant remained so hardened in sin, that neither 
death of their friends, nor fear of their own danger, could cure 
the mortality of their souls. W'iiereupon a greater stroke of ven- 
geance ensued upon the whole sinful nation. For being now 
again infested with their old neighbours the Scots and Piets, they 
consult with their king Vortigern, and send for the Saxons, who 
shortly after arrived here in Britain, where, saith Bede, they were 
received as friends ; but as it proved, they minded to destroy the 
country as enemies. For after that they had driven out the Scots 
and Piets, they also drove the Britons, some over the seas, some 
into the waste mountains of Wales and Cornwall, and divided the 
country into divers kingdoms amongst themselves. 

These Saxons were likewise ignorant of building with stone 
until the year 6So ; for then it is affirmed that Benet, Abbot of 
Wcarmouth, master to the Reverend Bede, first brought artificers 
of stone houses and glass windows into this island amongst the 
Saxons, arts before that time unto them unknown, and tiierefore 
used they but wooden buildings. And to this accordeth Poli- 
cronicon, who says, “that then had ye wooden churches, nay 
wooden chalices and golden priests, but since golden chalices 
and wooden priests.” And to knit up this argument, King Edgar 
in his ch.arter to the abbey of Malmesbury, dated the year of 
Christ 974, hath words to this cfiect; “All the monasteries in 
my realm, to the outward sight, are nothing but worm-eaten and 
rotten timber and boards, and that worse is, within they are 
almost empty, and void of Divine service.” 

Thus much be said for walling, not only in respect of this city, 
but generally also of the first within the realm. Noiv to return 
to our Trinobant (as Cxsar h.-ttli it), the same is since by Tacitus, 
Ptoiemreus, and Antoninus, called Londinium, Longidinuih ; of 
.Vmmiamus, Lundinum and Augusta, who c.alleth it an ancient 
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citj , of oui Etitons, Lundayne , of the old Saxons, Lunden 
ceastef] Lundcnbrig, Londennir , of strangers, Londra and L/arj, 
dies , of tlie inhabitants, London , thereof 3 on may read a more 
large and learned diseourse, and how it took the name, in that 
irork of my lovang fnend, hfaster Camden, now Clarenceui, 
which IS called " Bnianma " ^ 

This city of London having been destro) ed and burnt by the 
Dines and other Pagan enemies, about the 3 ear of Chnst 835, 
was by Alfred, king ot the M est Saxons, m the year S86, repaired, 
honourably restored, and made again habitable IVho aho com- 
miUed the custody thereof unto his son m law, Ethelred, Earl of 
Mercia, unto whom before he bad gnen his daughter Ethelfled 
And that this city was then strongly walled tray appear Uj 
diiers accidents, whereof \\ lUum of Malmesbury hath, that about 
the year of Chnst 994, the Londoners shut up their gates, and 
defended their king Etliclred within their walls against the Danes, 
In the year 1016, Edmund Ironsides reigmng over the IVest 
Saxons, Canute the Dane bnngmg his naay into the west part 
of the bridge, cast a trench about the city of London, and then 
attempted to have won it by assault, but the citwens repulsed 
him, and drove them from their walls 
Also, in the year 1052, Earl Goodwm, with his navj, sailed 
up by the south end of the bridge, and so assailed the walls of 
this city 

Wilham Fitrstephen, itv the reign of King Henry II , writing 
of the walls of this city, hath these words “The wall is high and 
great, well towered on the north side, with due distances between 
the towers On the south side also the city was walled and 
towered, but the fishful nver of Thames, with his tbbmg and 
fiQ^Lng, Uing sitKe subverted 

By the north side, he meaneth from the nver of Thames m the 
east to the river of Thames m the west, for so stretched the ivall 
in his time, and the city being fat more m length from east to 
west than in breadth from south to north, and also narrower at 
both ends than m the midst, is therefore compassed with the wAl 


CamdfDs ■ Ur-ta^Du, sue aerentiinmorum Reenorum AnghE 
H jPTDi*, n Insulanmn adjaccntiam c* mtima Aatiqmiaie ChoroeraDhica 

j and 1590, Cimdeti Mris made Claretsc^ux Kiflg of Arma in 1597 
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on the land side, in form of a bow, except- denting in betwixt 
Cripplegate and Aldersgate; but the wall on the’ south side, along 
by the river of Thames, was straight as the string of a bow, and 
all furnished with towers or bulwarks, as we now term them, in 
due distance every one from other, as witnesseth our author, and 
ourselves may behold from the land side. This may SufEce for 
proof of a wall, and form thereof, about this city, and the same to 
have been of great antiquity as any other within this realm. 

And now touching the maintenance and repairing the said 
wall. I read, that in the year 1215, the i6th of King John, the 
barons, entering the city by Aldgate, first took assurance of the 
citizens, then brake into the Jews’ houses, searched their coffers 
to fill their own purses, and after with great diligence repaired 
the walls and gates of the city with stones taken from the Jews’ 
broken houses. In the )’ear 1257, Henry III. caused the walls 
of this city, which were sore decayed and destitute of towers, to 
be repaired in more seemly wise than before, at the common 
charges of the city. Also in the year 1282, King Edward I. 
having granted to Robert Kilwarby, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
license for the enlarging of the Blackfriars’ Church, to break and 
take down a part of the wall of the city, from Ludgate to the 
river of Thames ; he also granted to Henry Wales, mayor, and 
the citizens of London, the favour to take, toward the making of 
the wall and enclosure of the city, certain customs or toll, as 
appeareth by his grant. This wall was then to be made from 
’ Ludgate west to Fleet Bridge along behind the houses, and along 
by the water of the Fleet unto the river of Thames, hloreover, 
in the year 1310, Edward II. commanded the citizens to make 
up the wall already begun, and the tower at the end of the same 
wall, within the water of Thames near unto the Blackfriars, &c. 
In 1328, the 2nd of Edward III., the walls of this city were re- 
paired. It was also granted by King Richard II. in the tenth year 
of his reign, that a toll should be taken of the wares sold by land 
or by water for ten years, towards the repairing of the walls, and 
cleansing of the ditch about London. In the 17 th of Edward IV. 
Ralph Joceline, mayor, caused part of the wall about the city of 
London to be repaired ; to wnt, betwixt Aldgate and Aldersgate. 
He also caused Moorfield to be searched for clay, and brick 
thereof to be made and burnt; he likewise caused chalk to be 
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brought out of fceut, and to be burtit into lime m the same 
Moorfield, for morO funherlnce of tbe rrort. Then the SkiUHers, 
to begin m the eastt made that part of the trail bctmxt Aldgate 
and Bevia Marls, towards Ei'shojisSatCj as maj appear be their 
arms m three pbces fi\ed there- the major, wuh his company of 
the Drapers made uU that part betwixt Eishopsgate and Allhallows 
Church, and from Allhallows towards the posteni called htoor- 
gaJe A great part of the same wall tras repaired bj the esecutors 
of 5 ir Jotin Croibvt late alderman, aa may appear bj his arms m 
two places there fised and other companies repaired the rest of 
the wall to the poatem of Cnpplegale The Goldsmiths repaired 
from Cnpplegate towards Aldersgat^. and there the work ceased 
1 he circuit of the xratl of London on the land side, to xvit, frofri 
the Tower of London m the east unto Aldgate, is Sa perches ; 
from Aldgate to SishopsgatCi 86 perches, from Bishopsgate w 
the north to the postern of Cnpplegate, 163 perches; from 
Cnpplegate to Aldersgste, 75 perrhes, from Aldets-ate to New- 
gate, 66 perches , from Newgate tn the west to Ludgnle, 4.3 
perches, m all, 513 perches of assize from Ludgate to the 
Fleet Dike west, about 60 perches, from Fleet Bridge south to 
the river Thames, about 70 perchea , and so the total of these 
perches amoonteth to 643, every perch co-tsistmg of five jatds 
and a half, which do jicld 3536 jnrds and a half, contamm^ 
to, 60S feet, which make up two Lnglish miles, and morti by 
60S feet. 


IPtrstnt dibits, ISionks, teonma, MjjcH 
^rtts anh Coithuifs of ,fTt25 mattt. stiiiin^ the Cittr, as 

hundred jears 

afe . the city of London was watered, besides the famous ni er of 

called, on the west , with the water called IValbrook nmnm- 
through the tnidst Of the diy m the mer of ^hlmi, 
the heart thereof, and with a fourth water or houm wb^ch ran 
Vithm the erty through Langboume Ward, watering thai part Tn S 
cast, tn the west suburbs was also another calHd 
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OldbOurn’e,' which had its fall inlo the river of Wells ; then were 
there three principal fountains, or wells, in the other suburbs ; to 
wit, Holy Well, Clement’s Well, and Clerks’ Well. Near unto 
this last-named fountain were divers other wells, to wit, Skinners’ 
M'ell, Fags’ Well, Tode Well, Coder’s Well, and Rad\vell. All 
which said wells, haHng the fall of their overflowing in the aforesaid 
river, much increased the stream, and in that place gave it the 
name of Well. In IV'est Smithfield there was a pool, in records 
allied Horsepool, and one other pool near unto the parish 
church of St. Giles without Cripplegata Besides all which, they 
had in every street and lane of the city divers fair wells and fresh 
springs; and after this manner was this city then sen-ed with 
sweet and fresh waters, which being since decayed, other means 
have been sought to supply the want, as shall be showa But 
first of the aforenamed rivers and other waters is to be said, as 
following ; — 

Thames, the most famous river of this island, beginneth a 
little above a village called Winchcombe, in Oxfordshire; and 
still increasing, passeth first by the University of Oxford, and so 
with a marvellous quiet course to London, and thence breaketh 
into the French Ocean by main tides, which twice in twenty-four 
hours’ space doth ebb and flow more than sixty miles in length, 
to the great commodity of travellers, by which all kind of 
merchandise be easily conveyed to London, the principal store- 
house and staple of all commodities within this realm. So that, 
omitting to speak of great ships and other vessels of burthen, 
there pertaineth to the cities of London, Westminster, and 
borough of Southwark, above the number, as is supposed, of 2000 
wherries and other small boats, whereby 3000 poor men, at the 
least, be set on work and maintained. 

That the river of Wells, in the west part of the city, was of old 
so called of the wells, it may be proved thus : — William the 
Conqueror, in his charter to the College of St. Martin le Grand, 
in London, Hath these words : “ I do give and grant to the same 
church all the land and the moor without the postern which is 
allied Cripplegate, on either part of the postern ; that is to say, 
from the north corner of the wall, as the river of tlie Wells, there 
near running, departeth the same moor from the wall, unto the 

peparietk, divides. 
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runfimg water which entereth the city " This water hath long 
since been called the nrer of the Wells, which name of riser 
continued , and it was so called in the reign of Edward I , as shall 
be shown, with also the decay of the said nver In a fair boot of 
Parliament Records, now lately restored to the Tower, it appeareth 
that a parliament being liolden at Carlisle m the year 13071 
3Sth of Edward I Hear) Eicj, Earl of Lincoln, complained, 
that whereas in times past the conrse of watei", running at London 
under Oldboume Bnd^e and Elect Bridge into the Thames, had 
been of such breadth and depth, that ten or twcUe ships’ nanes 
at once, with merchandise, were wont to come to the foresaid 
bndge of Tlea, and some of them to Oldboume Budge now 
the same course, by filth of the tanners and such others, was sore 
decajed also by raismg of wharf,, but especially, by a diversion 
of the water made by them of the new 1 emple for their mills 
standing without Baynards Castle, in the first year of King John, 
and doers othe’s impediments, so as the said ships could not 
enter as thty were wont, and as they ought wherefore he desired 
that the may or of London, with the shenfis nnd other discreet 
aldermen, might be appointed to new the course of the said 
water , and that by the oaths of good raen, all the aforesaid 
hindrances might be remo\ ed, ard it to be made as it was wont 
of old BTiereupon Roger le Erabason, the constable of the 
Tower, with the mayor and shenffs, were assigned to tahe with 
them honest and discreet men, and to make diligent search and 
enquiry how the said nier was in old time, and that they leave 
nothing that may hurt or stop it, hot Peep it in the same state 
that it was wont to be"’ So far the record llTiereupon it 
followed that the said nier was at that time cleansed, these mills 
retroved, aud other things done for the presen ation of the course 
thereof, notwithstanding it was neier brought to the old depth and 
breadth , whereupon th" *’amo of nver ceased, and it was since 
called a b ooh, namely, Pummill or Treraill Brook, for that divers 
mills were erected upon it, as appeareth by a fair register book, 
containing the foundation of the pnory at Clerkenwell, and 
donanon of the lands thereunto belonging, as also by divers other 
records 

This b-ook hath been divers times since cleansed, namely, and 
last of all to any eETert, m the year 1502, the 17th of Henry , 
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the whole course of Fleet Dike, then so called, was scoured, I 
say, down to the Thames, so that boats witli fish and fuel were 
rowed to Fleet Bridge, and to Oldbourne Bridge, as they of old 
time had been accustomed, which was a great commodity to all 
the inhabitants in that part of the city. 

In the year 1589 was granted a fifteenth, by a common council 
of the city, for the cleansing of this brook or dike ; the money, 
amounting to a thousand marks, was collected, and it was under- 
taken, that by drawing divers springs about Hampstead Heath 
into one head and course, both the city should be served of fresh 
water in all places of want ; and also, that by such a follower, as 
men call it, the channel of this brook should be scoured into the 
river of Thames ■, but much money being therein spent, the effect 
failed, so that the brook, by means of continual encroachments 
upon the banks getting over the water and casting of soilage into 
the stream, is now become worse cloyed and choken than ever it 
was before. 

The running water, so called by William the Conqueror in his 
said charter, which entereth the city, &c. (before there was any 
ditch) between Bishopsgate and the late made postern called Moor- 
gate, entered the wall, and was tioily of the wall called Walbrook, 
not of Gualo, as some have far fetched. It ran through the city 
with divers windings from the north towards the south into the 
river of Thames, and had over the same divers bridges along 
the streets and lanes through which it passed. I have read in a 
book entitled the Customs of London, that the prior of the Holy 
Trinity within Aldgate ought to make over Walbrook in the ward 
of Broadstreet, against the stone wall of the city, viz., the same 
bridge that is next the Church of All Saints; at the wall. Also 
that the prior of the new hospital, St INIary Spital without 
Bishopsgate, ought to make the middle part of one other bridge 
next to the said bridge towards the north : and that in the twenty- 
eighth year of Edward I. it was by inquisition found before the 
mayor of London, that the parish of St. Stephen upon Walbrook 
ought of right to scour the course of the said brook, and therefore 
the sheriffs were commanded to distrain the said parishioners so 
to do, in the year 1300. The keepers of those bridges at that 
time were William Jordan and John de Bever. This water- 
course, having divers bridges, was afterw.ards vaulted over ith 
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brick, and pa«d le^d with the Streets and lanes i^hcrethron^h 
It passed . and since that, also houses have been built so 

that the course of Walbrook rs noir bidden under ground, and 


thereby hardly known , , , 

Langbourne Water, so called of the length thereof, vras a ^eat 
stream breaking out of the ground m Fenchurch Street, which 
ran down with a swift course, west, through that street athwart 
Grastreet, and down Lombard Street, to the west end of St Mary 
W'olnoth’s Church, and then tunung the course down Sharebourne 
Lane, so termed of sharing or dividing, it brake into diners 
or nllets to the river of Thames of this bourn that ward took 
the name, and is till this day called Langbourne Ward. This 
bourn also is tong since stopped up at the head, and the rest 
of the course filled up and paved over, so that no sign thereof 
reniaineth more than the names aforesaid 

Oldboume, or Hilbourne, w as the like water, breaking out about 
the place where now the bats do stand, and it tan down the 
whole street till Oldbonrne Bridge, and into the nv er of the AVells, 
or Tummill Brook. This bourn was likewise long since stopped 
up at the head, and in other places whe’-e the same hath broken 
out, but )et till this day the said street is there called High Old- 
boume Hill, and both the sides thereof, together with all the 
grounds adjo”vng that he betwixt it ard the nver of Thames, 
remain full of springs, so that water is there found at hand, and 
hard to be stopped in every house 

There ai-c ^saith Fitistephen') neat London, on the north srd(^ 
speaal wells in the suburbs, sweet, wholesome, and clear, amongst 
which Holy Well, Clerkes' Well, and Clement’s Well, are most 
famous, and frequented bj scholars and youths of the city m 
summer evenings, when they walk forth to take the air 

The ftrst, to wit, Holy Well, is much decayed and marred with 
fikhttiess purposely hod there, for the heightening of the ground 
for garden plots 

The fountain called St. Clement’s t\ell, north from the pansh 
diurch of St Clements, and near unto an inn of Chancery called 
Clement's Inn, is fair curbed square mth hard stone, kept clean 
for common use, and is always fulL 

The thi’-d is called Clerkes’ WeB, or Clerkpnwell, and is curbed 
about square with hard stone, not far from the west end of 
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Clerkcnwell Church, but close without the wall that incloseth it. 
The said church took the name of the well, and the well took 
the name of the parish clerks in London, who of old time were 
accustomed there yearly to assemble, and to play some large historj- 
of Holy Scripture. And for example of later time, to wit, in 
the year 1390, the 14th of Richard II., I read, the parish clerks 
of London, on the iSth of July, played interludes at Skinners’ 
Well, near unto Clerkes’ Well, which play continued three days 
together; the king, queen, and nobles being present Also in 
the ye.ar 1409, the loth of Henrj' IV., they played a play at the 
Skinners' Well, which lasted eight days, and was of matter from 
the creation of the world. There were to see the same the most 
part of the nobles and gentles in England, Sic. 

Other smaller wells were many near unto Clerkes’ Well, namel)-, 
Skinners' Well, so called for that the skinners of London held 
there certain plays yearly, played of Holy Scripture, &c. In place 
whereof the wrestlings have of later years been kept, and is in 
part continued at Bartholomew tide. 

Then there was Fagges Well, near unto Smithfield by the 
Charterhouse, now lately dammed up, Tode Well, Loder’s Well, 
and Radwell, all decayed, and so filled up, that their places are 
hardly now discerned. 

Somewhat north from Holy Well is one other well cuiwed square 
with stone, and is called Dame Annis the Clear, and not far from 
it, but somewhat west, is also one other clear water called Perilous 
Pond, because divers youths, by swimming therein, have been 
drowned ; and thus much be said for fountains and wells. 

Hcrsepool, in West Smithfield, was some time a great water ; 
and because the inhabitants in that part of the city did there 
water their horses, the same was in old records called Horsepool ; 
it is now much decayed, the springs being stopped up. and the 
land water falling into the small bottom remaining, inclosed with 
brick, is allied Smithfield Pond. 

By St. Giles’ Churchyard was a large water called a Pool. I 
read in the year 1244 that Anne of Lothbur)' was droimed 
therein : this pool is now for the most part stopped up, but the 
spring is preserved, and was coped about with stone by the 
executors of Richard Whittington. 

The said river of the Wells, the running water of Walbrook, 
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the bourns aforcmmed, and olhcr the fresh naters that were in 
and about this city, bem^ m process of tune, by mcraichrncnt 
for buildings and heightenings of grounds, utterly decay ed, and 
the number of citizens mightily increased, they were fo'^ced to seek 
sweet waters abroad, whereof some, at the ictyueslof King Henry 
III , in the twenty first year of his reign, were, for the profit of 
the city, and good of the whole realm thither repairing, to wit, 
for the poor to drink, and the nch to dress their meat, granted 
to the citircrs and their successors, by one Gilbert Sanfo’dc, wnh 
liberty to comey water from the town of Tyboumc by pipes of 
lead into ihtir city 

The first cisteni of lead, castellated with stone, m the city of 
London, was called the great Conduit in West Cheap, which 
was begun to be built in the year 1385, Henry Wales Iwmg then 
mayor I he watercourse from Tadd ngton to James Head hath 
510 rods, from James Head on the hill to the Mewsgate, loa 
rods , from the Mewsgate to the Cross in Cheap, 484 rods. 

The tun upon Comhill was aslemcd m the year 1401 , John 
Shadwonh then lieing mayor 

Tlosses of water at bchnsgaie, by Pauls IS’harf, and by St. 
Giles’ Church without Cripplcgatc, nude about the year 14*3 

IV^ter conscyed to the gaols of Newgate and Ludgate, 143? 

Water was first procured to the bundu-d in West Cheap 
about the year 1183, which Standard was again new built by the 
peuitoTs of John Welles, as slull be shown in another place. 
Kmg Henry VI m the year 1442 granted to John Hatherley, 
may or, license to take up two hundreil fodders * of lead for the 
building of conduits, of a common turnery, and of a new cross 
in est Cheap, for the honour of the oty 

Chcape,by Towle’s Gate, was bmlt about 
tbe year 1442 , one thousand marks were granted by Common 

dui^r' thereof, and repairing of the ot^ con- 

The Conduit m .Mdermanbury.and the Standard m Hcet ^ ... 

were made and fimshed by the wceotora of -Sir ilium ’ 1 
' "" cistern was added to the Standard m F 
Street, and a asiem was nude at Feet Bnd'^e and n-u* 
without Cripplcgatc, in the year 147S 

\ fodder of [<ad was toj cw 1 
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Conduit in Grastreet, in the year 1491. 

Conduit at Oldbourne Cross about 1498 ; again new made by 
William Lambe 1577. 

Little Conduit by the Stocks Market, about 1500. 

Conduit at Bishopsgate, about 1513. 

Conduit at London wall, about 1528. 

Conduit at Aldgate without, about 1535. 

Conduit in Lothbury, and in Coleman Street, 1546. 

Conduit of Thames water at Dowgate, 1568. 

Thames water, conveyed into men's houses by pipes of lead 
from a most artificial forcier standing near unto London Bridge, 
and made by Peter Moris, Dutchman, in the year 1382, for 
service of the city, on the east part thereof. 

Conduits of Thames water, by the parish churches of St. Mary 
Magdalen, and St. Nicolas Colde Abbey, near unto old Fish 
Street, in the year 1583. 

One other new forcier was made near to Broken Wharf, to 
convey Thames water into men’s houses of West Cheap, about 
Paul’s, Fleet Street, &c., by an English gentleman named Bevis 
Bulmer, in the year 1594. Thus much for waters serving 
this city ; first by rivers, brooks, bourns, fountains, pools, &c. ; 
and since by conduits, partly made by good and charitable 
citizens, and otherwise by charges of the commonalty, as shall be 
shown in description of wards wherein they be placed. And now 
some benefactors to these conduits shall be remembered. 

In the year 1236 certain merchant strangers of cities beyond 
the seas, to wit, Amiens, Corbie, and Nesle, for privileges which 
they enjoyed in this city, gave one hundred pounds towards the 
charges of conveying water from the town of Tyboume. Robert 
Large, mayor, 1439, gave to the new water conduits then in hand 
forty marks, and towards the vaulting over of Walbrook, near to the 
parish church of St. Margaret, in Lothbury, two hundred marks. 

Sir ■William Eastfield, mayor, 1438, conveyed water from Tyboume to Fleet 
Street, to Aldcrmanbury, and from Highbury to Cripplegate. 

William Combes, sheriff, 1441, gave to the work of the conduits ten pounds. 

Richard Rawson, one of the sheriffs, 1476. gave twenty pounds. 

Robert Retell, one of .the sherifis, 1490, gave ten pounds. 

John Mathew, mayor, X490, gave twenty pounds. 

William Bucke, tailor, in the year 1494, towards repairing of conduits, gave one 
hundred marks. 

. D 
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D,n,e Thom^n. ».do^r. lat» vifc to John IVrci«U Tajlor. rwr>r it tS- 
veat T4^ toward iht coridml irt OitJbonme tnentf miritj, *, *• 

Shore, ctre of the shenff^. 1505. Et« to th= eondo.t In OWbtrarne ten 

^T^e^LodyAsetie, 10 Si" Chftstopher Aioie. lS 4 t. ptte toKfalds the con- 

diits o"® buT'dm) poun>J‘t i . 

paTid WodroofTe shejifT 155^, five towards the coPGii.t at Jlishor>ssa'* twenty 

^Edward Jaettnao, one of the sheriffs, rj&t gav« toward tho conduits one 
hundred pounds. 

Barnard Randolph eommon Sergeant of the city. fftre to the water con- 
duits nine hundred pounds. 

Thus much for the conduits of fresh ■vcatef to this city 


ISv^f Cotan taifttml CdnU cl Citg. 

The ditch, which parti) now remaineth, and compassed the wall 
of the cit.) , was be^n to he jmdc bj the Ixndonets wt the year 
ran, and was finished in the jear 1213, the isth of King John, 
Tnis ditch being then made of joo feet broad, caused no small 
hindrance to the canons of the Holy Trinity, whose church stood 
hear unto Aldgate , for that the said ditch passed through thetr 
ground from tne 1 ower of London unto Bishopsgate This djtch, 
oeing originally made for the defence of the city, was also long 
logether carefully cleansed and maintained, as need required, 
but now of late neglected and forced cither to a ^ery narrow, and 
the same a filthy channel, or altogether stopped up for gardens 
planted, and houses built thereon, even to the very wall, and )u 
many places upon both ditch and wall houses be built , to what 
danger of the city, I leave to wiser consideration, imd can but 
vnsh that reformation might be had 

In the year of Christ 1354, the 28th of Edward III , the ditch 
of this aty flowing over the bank into the Tower ditch, the king 
commanded the said ditch of the citj* to be cleansed, and so 
or ered that the oire^^owing ihereol should not force any filth 
into the Tower ditch 

Anno 1379, John Philpot, mayor of London, caused this ditch 
to be cleansed, and every householder to pay five pence, which 
was for a day’s work towards the charges thereof Richard H , 
m the loth of his re’gn, granted a toU to be taken of wares sold 
by water or by land, for ten years, towards repairing of the wall 
and cleansing of the ditch. 
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Thomas Falconer, mayor, 1414, caused the ditch to be 
cleansed. 

Ralph Joceline, mayor, 1477, caused the whole ditch to be 
cast and cleansed, and so from time to time it was cleansed, and 
otherwise reformed. Namely,'^ in 1519, the loth of Henry VIIL, 
for cleansing and scouring the common ditch between Aldgate 
and the postern next the Tower ditch, the chief ditcher had by 
the day seven pence, the second ditcher six pence, the other 
ditchers five pence, and every vagabond (for so were they 
termed) one penny the day, meat and drink, at charges of the 
city, ;<^95. 4 ^- 

In my remembrance also the same was cleansed, namely, the 
Moor ditch, when Sir William Hollies was mayor, in the year 
1540, and not long before, from the Tower of London to 
Aldgate. 

It was again cleansed in the year 1549, Henr}' Amcotes being 
mayor, at the charges of the companies. And again, 1569, the 
nth of Queen Elizabeth, for cleansing the same ditch between 
Aldgate and the postern, and making a new sewer, and wharf of 
timber, from the head of the postern into the town ditch, ;^8i4, 
15^. 8 d. Before the which time the said ditch lay open, without 
wall or pale, having therein great store of very good fish, of divers 
sorts, as many men yet living, who have taken and tasted them, 
can well witness ; but now no such matter : the charge of cleansing 
is spared, and great profit made by letting out the banks, with the 
spoil of the whole ditch. 

I am not ignorant of two fifteenths granted by a common 
council in the year 1595, for the reformation of this ditch, and 
that a small portion thereof, to wit. betwixt Bishopsgate and the 
postern called Moorgate, was cleansed, and made somewhat 
broader ; but filling again very fast, by reason of overraising the 
ground near adjoining, therefore never the better : and I will so 
leave it, for I cannot help it. 

33ritigcs of tip's 0itg. 

The original foundation of London Bridge, by report of Bar- 
tholomew Linsted, affas Fowle, last prior of Sh Mary Overies 
* Namely, especially, 
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Church m Southwail:, T'us this A fen) being Upl in place 
now the bndge is built, at length the feirinwn and hiS ^ ^ « 3 «' 
ceas-tis, left the same ferry to their only daughter, a maiden 
named Mar>, vihich with the goods left by her parents, ^djilso 
with the profits arising of the said fen), built a house of ^i>tcrs, 
m place where now standeth the cast part of St Mary Ovenes 
Church ahoie the choir, where she was burieJ, unto which house 
Sie gavo oversuht and profits of the ferry liut afterwards 
the said House of Sisters being converted into a College of Tnests, 
the pnests built the bridge, of timber, as all the other the great 
bridges of this land were, and from tune to time Kept the same m 
good reparations, till at length, considering the great charges of 
repaiimg the sam’', there was, by a.d of the c.luens of London, 
and otliers, a bridge built with arches of stone, as shall be 


shovTi. 

Hut first of the timber bridge, the antiquity thereof being great, 
but uncertain, I remember to have read that, in the )ear of 
Christ 99 if, Sw::) ti, King of Denmaih, besieging the city of London, 
both fay w attr and by land, the atizens manfully defended them- 
selves, and their King Lthelred so as part of their enemies were 
slain m battle, and part of them were drowried in the nver of 
Thames, because in their hasty rage they tooK no heed of the 
bndge 

Moreover, in the )car iot6, Canute the Dane, with a great 
n3\), came up to London, and on the south of ihft Thames 
caused a trench to be cast, through the which his ships vecre 
towed into the west side of the bndge, and then with a deep 
trench, and straight siege, he compassed the cit) round about 

Also, m the year 1052, Earl Goodwin, with the IHce nav7, 
taking his course up the river of Tliames, and finding none that 
offered to resist on the bndge, he sailed up the south side of the 
said nver Furthermore, about the jear 1067, WDliaffl the Con- 
queror, m his charter to the Church of St Peter at Vt'estminster, 
confirmed to the monks serving God there, a gate m London, 
then called Botolph s Gate, with a wharf which was at the head 
of London Bndge 

We read likewise, that m the year 1114, the 14th of Henry I , 
the nver of Thames was so dned up, and such want of water 
there, that between the Tower of London and the bndge, and 
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under the bridge, not only with horse, but also a great number 
of men, women, and children did wade over on foot. 

In the year 1122, the 22nd of Henry I., Thomas Arden gave 
the monks of Bermondsey the Church of St. George, in South- 
wark, and five shillings rent by the 3’ear, out of the land per- 
taining to London Bridge. 

I also have seen a charter under seal to the effect following : — 
“ Henry king of England, to Ralfc Bishop of Chichester, and all 
the ministers of Sussex, sendeth greeting, know ye, &c. I com- 
mand by my kingly authority, that the manor called Alcestone, 
which my father gave, with other lands to the abbey of Battle, be 
free and quiet from shires and hundreds, and all other customs 
of earthly servitude, as my father held the same, most freely and 
quietly, and namel)', from the work of London Bridge, and the 
work of the castle at Pevensey ; and this I command upon my 
forfeiture. Witness, William de Pontlearche, at Bj-rry.” The 
which charter, with the seal very fair, remaineth in the custody 
of Joseph Holland, gentleman. 

In the year 1136, the 1st of King Stephen, a fire began in the 
house of one Aylewarde, near unto London Stone, which con- 
sumed east to Aldgate, and west to St. Erkenwald’s Shrine, in 
Paul's Church ; the bridge of timber over the river of Thames 
was also burnt, &c., but afterwards again repaired. For Fitz- 
stephen writes, that in the reign of King Stephen and of Henry 
II., when pastimes were showed on the river of Thames, men 
stood in great number on the bridge, wharfs, and houses, to 
behold. 

Now in the year 1163, the same bridge was not only repaired, 
but newly made of timber as before, by Peter of Cole Church, 
priest and chaplain. 

Thus much for the old timber bridge, maintained partly by 
the proper lands thereof, partly by the liberality of divers persons, 
and partly by taxations in divers shires, have I proved for the 
space of 2 1 5 years before the bridge of stone was built. 

Now touching the foundation of the stone bridge, it followeth : 
— About the year 1176, the stone bridge over the river of 
Thames, at London, was begun to be founded by the aforesaid 
Peter of Cole Church, near unto the bridge of timber, but some- 
what more towards the west, for I read, that Botolph Wharf was. 
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In the Conqueror's time, at the head of London Endqc Tlje 
Ling assisted this work a cardinal then being legate here ; and 
Richard, Archbishop of Canterbury, gasc one thousand marlts 
towards the foundation. T(ie coarse of the mer, for the time, 
ras turned another way about, by a trench cast for that purpose, 
beginning, as is supposed, cast about Radnffe, and ending in the 
west about Latnclsey, now termed Eattersea. This vrork, to wi% 
the arches, chapel arid stone bridge, oixr the riser of Thames, 
at London, basing been thirty three years in building, was m the 
year 12013 finished by the worthy merchants of I.ondon, Serlc 
Mercer, Willem Almainc, and Etnedict llotcsiTite, pnncipal 
masters of that ssork, for i\tcr of Cole Church dLccased four 


years be^o'e, and was burred in th^ chapel on jbe bndge, in 
the ) ear r 105 

King }ohii gave certain \ od places in Ixmdon to build ujwn, 
the profits thereof to remain towaras the clurgcs of building and 
reputing the same bridge. A mason, being master worlctnan of 
the bridge, budded from the foundation the large chapel on that 
bridge of his own charges, winch chapel sra-s then endowed for 


t« 0 pnesb, four clerks, Ac, besides chan'rics since founded for 
John Ifatfteld and other After the finishing of this chapel, 
which ssas the first building upon iboac arches, sundn houses 
at times ssete erected, and many cha'itablc men gas-e bnds, 
tenements, or sums of money, towards maintenance thereof, all 
which was sometime noted and m a table fair written for jwstentj, 
re^riing m the chapel, until the same chaptl was turned >nto 
a dweilmg house and then removed to the Pndge Jloust the 
effect of which table I was willing to Iiave published in tins book, 
° obtained the sight thereof But makmo the 

s orter work, I find bv the account of Rdliam Manner and 
Chnstopher Lt.ot. wardens of l^ndon Bridge fmm Miduel- 

br one neat ensoittg, 

to payments and allowances cam^ 

llfmt Purticulan, by which 

to . great a pnc. Anf 
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loth of July, at night, the borough of Southwark, upon the south 
side the river of Thames, as also the Church of our Lady of the 
Canons there, being on fire, and an exceeding great multitude of 
people passing the bridge, either to extinguish and quench it, or 
else to gaze at and behold it, suddenly the north part, by blowing 
of the south wind, was also set on fire, and the people which were 
even now passing the bridge, perceiving the same, would have re- 
turned, but were stopped by fire ; and it came to pass, that as 
they stayed or protracted time, the other end of the bridge also, 
namely, the south end, was fired, so that the people thronging 
themselves between the two fires, did nothing else but expect 
present death; then came there to aid them many ships and 
vessels, into the which the multitude so unadvisedly rushed, that 
the ships being drowned, they all perished. It was said, that 
through the fire and shipwreck there were destroyed about three 
thousand persons, whose bodies were found in part, or half burnt, 
besides those that were wholly burnt to ashes, and could not be 
found. 

About the year 1282, through a great frost and deep snow, five 
arches of London Bridge wore borne down and carried away. 

In the year 1289, the bridge was so sore decayed for want of 
reparations, that men were afraid to pass thereon, and a subsidy 
was granted towards the amendment thereof. Sir John Britain 
being custos of London. 1381, a great collection or gathering 
was made of all archbishops, bishops, and other ecclesiastical 
persons, for the reparations of London Bridge. 1381, Wat Tyler, 
and other rebels of Kent, by this bridge entered the city, as ye 
may read in my Summary and Annals. 

In the year 1395, on St. George’s Day, was a great jousting on 
London Bridge, betwixt David Earl of Crawford of Scotland, and 
the Lord Wells of England ; in the which the Lord Wells was at 
the third course borne out of the saddle : which history proveth, 
that at that time the bridge being coped on either side, was not 
replenished w’ith houses built thereupon, as it hath since been, 
and now is. The next year, on the 13th of November, the young 
Queen Isabel, commonly called the Little, for she was but eight 
years old, was conveyed from Kennington besides Lambhithe, 
through Southwark to the Tower of London, and such a multitude 
of people went out to see her, that on London Bridge nine 
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persons crowded to death, of whom the prior of Tiptree, a 
place in Essex, was one, and a matron on Cornhill was anolher- 

The Toiler on London Bndge at the north end of the draw- 
bridge (for that bridge was then readily to be drawn up, as well to 
gne passage for ships to Queenhithe, as for the resistance of any 
foreign force) wa, begun to be buit m tbc year 
Rainwell being mayor 

Another toner there is on the said bridge over the gate at the 
south end towards Southwark, whereof m another place shall be 
spoken 

In the year 1450, Jack Cade, and other rebels of Kent, by this 
bndge entered the city he struck his sword on London Stone, 
and said himself then to be lord of the citY, but they were 
the atueas osercome on the same bridge, and put to flight, as 
in my Annals 

In the year 1471, Thomas, the bastard Falconbndge, besieged 
this bndge, burnt the gate, and all the houses to the drawbridge, 
that tune thirteen in number 

In the year 1481, a house called the common siege on London 
Bndge felt down into the Thames, through the fall whereof five 
men were drowned 

In the year 1553, the 3rU of February, Sir Thomas M’yat, and 
the Kentish men, marched from TSepXloid towards London , alltr 
knowledge whereof, forthwith the drawbridge was cut down, and 
the bridge gates shut IVyat and his people entered Southwark, 
where they lay till the 6th of February, but could get no entry of 
the city by the bndge, the same was then so well defended by the 
cituers. the Lord William Howard assisting, wherefore he removed 
towards Kingston, &.C., as in my Annals 

To conclude of this bridge over the said river of Thames, 1 
affirm, as m other tny descnptions, that u is a work very rare, 
having with the drawbndge twenty arches made of squared stone, 
of height sixty feet, and m breadth thirty feet, distant tme from 
another twenty feet, compact and joined together with v^lts and 
cel’ars , upon both sides be houses built, so that it seemetH^ther 
a continual street than a bndge , for the fortifying whereof a^ust 
the incessant assaults of the nver, u hath overseers and 
VIZ , wardens, as aforesaid, and others. 

Fleet Bridge m the west wathout Ludgate, a bridge of stoned 
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fair coped on either side with iron pikes ; on the which, towards 
the south, be also certain lanthorns of stone, for lights to be 
placed in the twnter evenings, for commodity of travellers. Under 
this bridge runneth a water, sometimes called, as I have said, 
the river of the Wells, since Tummill Brook, now Fleet Dike, 
because it runneth by the Fleet, and sometime about the Fleet, 
so under Fleet Bridge into the river of Thames. This bridge 
hath been far greater in times past, but lessened, as the water 
course hath been narrowed. It seemeth this last bridge to be 
made or repaired at the charges of John Weis, mayor, in the year 
1431, for on the coping is engraven Weis embraced by angels, 
like as on the standard of Cheap, which he also built. Thus 
much of the bridge : for of the watercourse, and decay thereof, 
I have spoken in another place. 

Oldbourne Bridge, over the said river of the Wells more towards 
the north, was so called, of a bourn that sometimes ran down 
Oldbourne Hill into the said river. This bridge of stone, like 
as Fleet Bridge from Ludgate west, serveth for passengers with 
carriage or otherwise, from Newgate toward the west and by 
north. 

Cowbridge, more north, over the same water by Cowbridge 
Street or Cowlane : this bridge being lately decayed, another of 
timber is made somewhat more north, by Chick Lane, &c. 

Bridges over the town ditch there are divers ; to wit, with- 
out Aldgate, without Bishopsgate, the postern called Moorgate, 
the postern of Cripplegate without Aldersgate, the postern of 
Christ’s Hospital, Newgate, and Ludgate; all these be over paved 
likewise with stone level with the streets. But one other there 
is of timber over the river of Wells, or Fleet Dike, between 
the precinct of the Black Friars, and the house of Bridewell. 

There have been of old time also, divers bridges in sundry 
places over the course of Walbrook, as before I have partly 
noted, besides Horseshoe Bridge, by the Church of St John 
Baptist, now called St. John’s upon Walbrook. I read, that 
of old time every person having lands on either side of the said 
brook, should cleanse the same, and repair the bridges so far as 
their lands extended. More, in the nth of Edward III. the 
inhabitants upon the course of .this brook were forced to pile 
and wall the sides thereof. Also, that in the 3rd of Henry V. 
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tins •watercouKe had inany bndges, since vaulted over with 
bricks, and the streets wherethrough it passed so paved, that the 
same watercourse is now hardly discerned- Tot order was taken 
in the and of Edward IV , that such as had grouna on either 
side of Walbrook, should vault and pave it over, so far as his 
ground extended And thus much for bridges in this aty may 
suffice. 

Gates m ffjt CHatl of lf)i3 Gitg. 

Gates m the tvall of this city of old time were four; to wit, 
Aldgate for the ei&t, Aldersgate for the north, Ludgate for the 
west, and the Bridgegate over the mer of Thames lor the south , 
but of later times, for the ease of citizens and passengers, div ers 
other gates and posterns have been made, as shall be shown. 

In the reign of Henry II (saith Fitzstephen) there were seven 
double gates in the wall of this city, but he nameth them not 
It may, therefore, be supposed, he meant for the first, the gate 
next the Tower of London, now commonly called the Postern, 
the next be Aldgate, the third Bishopsgate, the fourth Alders- 
gate, the fifth Newgate, the siitth Ludgate, the seventh Bndgegate 
Since the which tune hath been budded the postern called 
Moorgate, a postern from Christ’s Hospital towards Sl Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital in Smithfield, 5:c. Now of ev ery of these gates 
and posterns in the wall, and also of certam water-gates on the 
n\ er of Thames, severally, somewhat may and shall be noted, as 
I find authority, or reasonable conjecture to warrant me. 

For the first, now called the postern by the Tower of London, 
It showeth by that part which yet remain eth, to have been a 
fair and strong arched gate, partly built of hard stone of Kent, 
and partly of stone brought from Caen m Normandy, since the 
Conquest, and foundation of the high tower, and served for pas- 
sengers on foot out of the east, from thence through the city 
to Ludgate in the west The ram and overthrow of this gate 
and postern began in the year irgo, the end of Richard I , when 
William Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, Chancellor of England, 
caused a part of the city wall, to wit, from the said gate towards 
the mer of Thames to the white tower, to be broken down, for 
the enlarging of the said tower, which he then compassed far 
Wide about with a wall embattled, and is now the outer wall 
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He also caused a broad and deep ditch to be made without the 
same wall, intending to have derived the river of Thames wth 
her tides to have flowed about it, which would not be. But the 
south side of this gate, being then by undermining at the founda- 
tion loosened and greatly weakened ; at length, — to wit, after two 
hundred years and odd, — the same fell down in the year 1440, the 
iSth of Henry VI., and was never since by the citizens re-edified. 
Such was their negligence then, and hath bred some trouble to 
their successors, since they suffered a weak and wooden building 
to be there made, inhabited by persons of lewd life, oft times 
by inquest of Portsoken Ward presented, but not reformed; 
whereas of former times the said postern was accounted of as 
other gates of the city, and was appointed to men of good credit. 
Amongst other, I have read, that in the 49th of Edward III., 
John Cobbe was admitted custos of the said postern, and all the 
habitation thereof, for term of his life, by William Walworth, 
then mayor of London, &c. More, that John Credy, Esq., in 
the 2 1st of Richard II., was admitted custos of the said postern 
and appurtenances by Richard Whittington, mayor, the aldermen, 
and commonalty, &c. 

The next gate in the east is called Aldgate. Of the antiquity 
or age thereof; this is one and the first of the four principal 
gates, and also one of the seven double gates, mentioned by 
Fitzstephen. It hath had two pair of gates, though now but 
one ; the hooks remaineth yet. Also there hath been two port- 
cullisses ; the one of them remaineth, the other wanteth, but the 
place of letting down is manifest. For antiquity of the gate : 
it appeareth by a charter of King Edgar to the knights of 
Knighten Guild, that in his daj’s the said port was called Aid- 
gate, as ye may read in the ward of Portsoken. Also Matilda 
the queen, wife to Henry I., having founded the priory of the 
Holy Trinity within Aldgate, gave unto the same church, to 
Norman the first prior and the canons that devoutly served 
God therein, the port of Aldgate and the soke* or franchises 
thereunto belonging, with all customs as free as she held the 

* Soke, first English sdc, formed from the verb "seek,” meant first the lord’s right 
of judicial search or inquiry into causes, lewing fines, &c. ; then the lands over 
which the right was exercised, and then gives its name to a free tenure in chief. 
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same in tte which charter she mmeth the house Chnst s Church, 
and r’eporteth Wdgate lo be of his aomaiti. 

More I read in the >car 1215, that m the cinl wars betw 
Km- John and his barons, the Londoners assisted the barons' 
faction tvho then besieged Northampton, and after came to 
Bediord Cast’e, where they were well reccued h) Uillwm 
Beauchamp, captain of the same, and having then also 
intelligence that they might enter the city of London if they 
would, they removed their camp to Ware. From thence in 
night coming to London, they entered Aldgatc, and placing 
guardians or keepers of the ga’cs, they disposed of all things 
m the cuy at their pleasure They spoiled the fnars’ houses, 
and searched their coffers , which being done, Robert Fitswalter, 
Geffry Mignavile, Eatl of Esseic, and the Earl of Glocestcr, chief 
leaders of the army, applied all diligence to repair the gates and 
walls of this city with tne stones taken from the Jews’ brohen 
houses, namely, Aldgate being then most ruinous (which had 
gnen them an easy entry) they repaired, or rather newly built, 
after the manner of the Normans, strongly arched with bulwarks 
of stone from Caen in Normandy, and small bnck, called 
Flanders Ule, was brought from thence, such as hath been here 
used since the Conquest, and not before. 

In the y ear 1471, the 1 rth of Edward IV , Thomas, the bastard 


Falconbndge, ba«ng assembled a notous company of shtpmcn 
and others m Essex and Kent, came to London with a great navy 
of ships, near to the Tower, whereupon the mater and aldermen, 
by consent of a common council, fortified all along the Thames 
side, from Baynard’s Castle to the Tower, vwth armed men, guns. 


and other instruments of war, to resist the invasion of the manners, 
whereby the Thames side was safely presened and kept by the 
aldermen and other ciuiens that assembled thither m great 
numbers. Whereupon the rebels, being denied passage through 
the aty that way, set upon Aldgatc, Bishopsgate, Cnpplegale, 
Aldersgate, London Bndge, and along the nier of 1 harness 
shooting arrows and guns into the city, fired the suburbs, and 
burnt more than threescore houses And further, on" Sunday 
the eleventh of Slay, five thousand of them assaulting Aldgate, 
won the bulwarks, and entered the mty , but the portcullis being 
let down, such as had entered were slam, and Robert Basset, 
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alderman of Aldgate Ward, with the recorder, commanded in 
the name of God to draw up the portcullis ; which being done, 
they issued out, and with sharp shot, and fierce fight, put their 
enemies back so far as St. Botolph’s Church, by which time the 
Earl Rivers, and lieutenant of the Tower, was come with a fresh 
company ; which joining together, discomfited the rebels, and put 
them to flight, whom the said Robert Basset, with the other 
citizens, chased to the Mile’s End, and from thence, some to 
Poplar, some to Stratford, slew many, and took many of them 
prisoners. In which space the Bastard, having assayed other 
places upon the water side and little prevailed, fled toward his 
ships.- Thus much for Aldgate. 

The third, and next toward the north, is called Bishopsgate, 
for that, as it may be supposed, the same was first built by some 
Bishop of London, though now unknown when, or by whom. But 
true it is, that the first gate was first built for ease of passengers 
toward the east, and by north, as into Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge- 
shire, &c. ; the travellers into which parts, before the building of 
this gate were forced, passing out at Aldgate, to go east till they 
came to the Mile’s End, and then turning on the left hand to 
Bethenhall Green to Cambridge Heath, and so north, or east, and 
by north, as their journey lay. If they took not this way, by the 
east out at Aldgate, they must take their way by the north out 
at Aldersgate, through Aldersgate Street and Goswell Street 
towards Iseldon, and by a cross of stone on their right hand, set 
up for a mark by the north end of Golding Lane, to turn eastward 
through a long street, until this day called Alder Street, to another 
cross standing, where now a smith’s forge is placed by Sewer’s- 
ditch Church, and then to turn again north towards Tottenham, 
Endfield, Waltham, Ware, &c. The eldest note that I read of 
this Bishopsgate, is that William Blund, one of the sheriffs of 
London, in the year raio, sold to Serle Ivlercer, and William 
Almaine, procurators or wardens of London Bridge, all his land, 
with the garden, in the parish of St. Botolph without Bishopsgate, 
between the land of Richard Casiarin, towards the north, and the 
land of Robert Crispie towards the south, and the highway called 
Beanvards Lane on the east, &c. 

Ne.xt I read in a charter, dated the year 1^35, that Walter 
Brune, citizen of London, and Rosia his wife, having founded the 
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priory or new hospital of oar blessed l^dy, since called St Mary 
Soital without Eishopsgate, confirmed the same to the honour of 
God and our blessed Ladj, for canons regular 

Also in the year 1 247, Simon Fitzmane, one of the shenfTs of 
London, the rgth of Henry 111 , founded the Hospital of St Jlary, 
called Bethlem wthout Biehopsgate Thus rnuch for the antiquity 
of ths gate 

And now for repairing the same, I fi^d that Henry HI totv- 
firined to the men hants of the Hanse, that had a house in the 


city called Guildhalla Teutonicorum, certain liberties and pnvi- 
leges Edward I also confirmed the same , m the tenth year of 
whose reign it was found that the said merchants ought of right 
to repair the said gate called Bisbopsgate, whereupon Gerard 
Marbod, alderman of the Hanse and other, then teroainmg m 
the city of London, for themselves, and all other merchants of 
the said Hanse, granted two hundred and ten marls sterling to 
the mayor and citizens , and covenanted that they and their 
successors should from time to time repair the same gate This 
gate was again beautifully built in the year 1459, m the rsign 
of Edward IV , by the said Hanse merchants 


Moreovei, about the year 1551, these Hanse merchants, 
haimg prepared stone for that purpose, caused a new gate to be 
framed, there to nave been set up, put then then liberties, through 
suit of our English merchants, were seized into the king’s hand, 
and so that work uas stayed, and the old gate yet remaineth 
Touching the next postern, called Moorgate, I find that Thomas 
Falconer, mayor, about the year 1415, the third of Henry' V„ 
^used the wall of the city to be broken near unto Coleman 
street, and there built a postern, now called Moorgate, upon the 
moor side where was never gate before Thiz ga^e he made for 
ease of the citizens, that way to pass upon causeys into the field 
for their recreation for the same field was ay that time a parish 
This postern was re-edified by William Hampton, fishmon<rer, 

a'l* 1 of 

^eniy VIII R^er Achdey, mayor, caused dikes and bndges to 

be made, and the ground to be levelled, and made more com- 

the same hath been 
heightened so rnuch that the dncbcs and bndges ate covered 

and seemeth to me that if (t be made level vrdh the battlements 
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of the city wall, yet will it be little the drier, such is the moorish 
nature of that ground. 

The next is the postern of Cripplegate, so called long before 
the Conquest. For I read in the history of Edmond, king of 
the East Angles, wTitten by Abbo Floriacensis, and by Burchard, 
sometime secretary to Offa, king of Mercia, but since by John 
Lydgate, monk of Bury, that in the year 1010, the Danes spoiling 
the kingdom of the East Angles, Alwyne, Bishop of Helmeham, 
caused the body of King Edmond the MartjT to be brought from 
Bedrisworth (now called Bury St. Edmondes), through the king- 
dom of the East Saxons, and so to London in at Cripplegate ; a 
place, saith mine author, so called of cripples begging there : at 
■which gate, it -was said, the body entering, miracles were wrought, 
as some of the lame to go upright, praising God. The body of 
King Edmond rested for the space of three years in the parish 
church of St. Gregorie, near unto the cathedral church of St. 
Paul. Moreover, the charter of William the Conqueror, con- 
firming the foundation of the college in London, called St. 
Martin the Great, hath these words : “ I do give and grant to 
the same church and canons, ser\-ing God therein, all the land 
and the moore without the postern, which is called Cripplegate, 
on either side the postern.” More I read, that Alfune built the 
parish church of St Giles, nigh a gate of the city, called Porta 
Contractorum, or Cripplegate, about the year 1099. 

This postern was sometime a prison, whereunto such citizens 
and others, as were arrested for debt or common trespasses, were 
committed, as they be now to the compters, which thing ap- 
peareth by a wwit of Edward I. in these words ; “ Jicx vie. 
London, sahtfem : ex grata querela B. capt. detent, in prisona 
nostra de Criplcs gate pro x. 1 . quas coram Radttlplw de Sandzoico 
tunc aistod. duitatis nostree. London, cr’ L. de Blackzvell duis 
recognit. debit. This gate was new built by the brewers of 

London in the year 1244, as saith Fabian’s manuscript. Edmond 
Shaw, goldsmith, mayor in the year 1483, at his decease appointed 
by his testament his executors, -with the cost of four hundred 
marks, and the stuff of the old gate, called Cripplegate, to build 
the same gate of new, which was performed and done in the year 
149T. 

The next is ,(Eldresgate, or Aldersgate, so called not of Aldrich 
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or of Elders, that is to saj, andetit 111611, builders tbereof , not of 
Eldarne trees, growing there more abundantly than in other places, 
as some hath fabled, but for the very antiquity of the gate itself, 
as being one of the first four gates of the city, and serving for the 
northern parts, as Aldgate for the east , which two gates, being 
both old gates, are for difference sake called, the one Aldgate, 
and the other Aldersgale. This is the fourth pnncipal gate, and 
hath at sundry tunes been increased with buildings ; namely, on 
the south, Or int'et side, a great frame of Umber hath been added 
and set up, containing divers brge rooms and lodgings ; also on 
the east side IS the addition of one great building of timber, with 
one large floor, paved with stone or tile, and a well therem Veibed 
with stone, of a great depth, and nsing into the said room, two 
stones high from the ground , which well is the only peculiar note 
belonging to that gate, for I have not seen the like in all this city 
to be raised so high John Day, sUhoner, a late famous pnnter 
of many good books, nv our time dwelt in this gate, and built 
much upon the wall of the city towards the parish church of St. 
Anne. 

Then is there also a postern gate, made out of the wall on the 
north side of the late dissohed cloister of Friars Minors, commonly 
of their habit called Grc) fnars, now Chnst’s Church and Hospital 
This postern was made m the first year of Edward VI to pass 
from the said hospital of Chnst’s Church unto the hospital of St 
Bartholomew in Sraithfield. 


The nevt gate on the west, and by north, is termed Newgate, 
as hteher built than the rest, and js the fifth principal gate. This 
gate was first erected about the reign of Henry I. or of Kin<T 
Stephen, upon this occasion The cathedral church of St Pauf 
being burnt about the year 1086, m the reign of William the 
Conqueror. Afauntms, then bishop of London, lepaned not the 
old church as some have supposed, but began the foundation of 
a new wort, such as men then judged would never have been 
SladTl’ '1 wonderful for height, length, and 

a kind of workmanship brought m by the Normans, and never 
known to the artificers of this land before that noja Mter 

ofTe smd ch'^c? wonderfully advance the ^rk 

of the said church, purchasing the large streets and lanes round 
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about, wherein were wont to dwell many lay people, which grounds 
he began to compass about with a strong wall of stone and gates. 
By means of this increase of the church territory, but more by 
inclosing of ground for so large a cemeteiy or churchyard, the 
high and large street stretching from Aldgate in the east until 
Ludgate in the west, was in this place so crossed and stopped 
up, that the carriage through the city westward was forced to pass 
without the said churchyard wall on the north side, through Pater- 
noster Bow; and then south, down Ave Mary Lane, and again 
west, through Eowyer Row to Ludgate ; or else out of Cheap, 
or Watheling Street, to turn south, through the old Exchange; 
then west through Carter Lane, again north by Creed Lane, and 
then west to Ludgate : which passage, by reason of so often 
turning, was very cumbersome and dangerous both for horse and 
man ; for remedy whereof a new gate was made, and so called, 
by which men and cattle, with all manner of carriages, might pass 
more directly (as afore) from Aldgate, through West Cheap by 
Paul’s, on the north side; through St. Nicholas Shambles and 
Newgate Market to Newgate, and from thence to any part west- 
ward over Oldbourne Bridge, or turning without the gate into 
Smithfield, and through Iseldon to any part north and by west. 
This gate hath of long time been a gaol, or prison for felons and 
trespassers, as appeareth by records in the reign of King John, 
and of other kings ; amongst the which I find one testifying, that 
in the year 1218, the 3rd of ICing Henry III., the king writeth 
unto the sheriffs of London, commanding them to repair the gaol 
of Newgate for the safe keeping of his prisoners, promising that 
the charges laid out should be allowed unto them upon their 
account in the Exchequer. 

kloreover, in the year i24r, the Jews of Norwich were hanged 
for circumcising a Christian child ; their house called the Thor 
was pulled down and destroyed ; Aaron, the son of Abraham, a 
Jew, at London, and the other Jews, were constrained to pay 
twenty thousand marks, at two terms in the year, or else to be 
kept perpetual prisoners in Newgate of London, and in other 
prisons. In 1255, King Henry III. lodging in the Tower of 
London, upon displeasure conceived towards the city of London, 
for the escape of John Offrem, a prisoner, being a clerk convict, 
out of Newgate, which had killed a prior that was of alliance to 

E 
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the VjtiSf as cousin to the queen • he sent for the mayor and 
shcritTs to come before him to answer the matter. The major laid 
the fault from him to the shenffs, forasmuch as to them belonged 
the heepmg of all prisoners wnhm the city , and so the major re- 
turned home, but the shenffs remained there pnsoners by the 
space of a month and more. And j et they excused themseb cs, m 
that the fault chiefly rested in the bishop’s officers ; for whereas 
the pnsoner was under custodj, they at his request ^d granted 
license to imprison the offender wth in the gaol of Newgate, but 
so as the bi-hop’s ofScers were diargcd to see him safclj hepL 
rhe king, notwithstanding all this, demanded of the catj three 
thousand marks lor a fine. 

la the jear 1326, Robert Baldock, the Ung^s cbanocUor, tms 
put m Newgate, the third of Edward HL In the jcar 13371 Sir 
John Poultney gase four marks bj the j ear to the relief of pn- 
vtv Newgate In, the jeat 1385, VnUtatn Wal worth gate 
Somewhat to rehete the pnsoners in Newgate, so have many 
others since In the jear 1414, the gaolers of Newgate and 
I udgate died, and pnsoncis m Newgate to the numbet of stx^- 
four In the year 1418, the parson of Wrotham, m Kent, tvas 
wnpnsoned in Newgate In the jeai 1432, the first of Henry 
VL, license was granted to John Coventry, Jenken Caipenlcr, 
and William Grove, executors to Richard Whittington, to rc-edify 
the gaol ol Newgate, wludi they did with his goodi 

Thomas Knowles, grocer, sometrine major of London, by 
license of Rej-ngld, pnor of St. Baribolomew’s, in Smithfield, and 
also of John tVakenng, master of the hospital of St Baitholo- 
mcff, and hs brethren, conveyed the waste of water at the astern 
near to the common fountain and chapel of St. Nicholas (situate 
by the said hospital) to the gaols of Newgate and Ludgate, for 
the relief of the prisoners Tuesday next after Palm bundaj, 
143^^*11 the prisoners of Ludgate were removed into Newgate 
by Walter Chartesey, arid Robert lauge, shenffs of London; and 
on the 13th of Aprf the sai^e ^enffs (through the false su^ges- 
tiofi of John Kingesell, gaoler of Newgate) sent from thence 
eighteen persons free men, and these were led to the compters, 
pmioned as vf they had been felons , but on the sivteenth of 
June, Ludgate was again appointed for free men, prisoners for 
debt, and the same day the said free men entered by ordisviuce 
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of the mayor, aldermen, and commons, and by them Henry 
Deane, tailor, was made keeper of Ludgate prison; In the year 
1457, a great fray was in the north country' between Sir Thomas 
Percie, Lord Egremont, and the Earl of Salisbury’s sons, whereby 
many were maimed and slain ; but, in the end, the Lord Egre- 
mont being taken, was by the king’s counsel found in great 
default, and therefore condemned in great sums of money, to be 
paid to the Earl of Salisbury, and in the meantime committed 
to Newgate. Not long after. Sir Thomas Percie, Lord Egre- 
mont, and Sir Richard Percie his brother, being in Newgate, 
broke out of prison by night, and went to the king ; the other 
prisoners took the leads of the gate, and defended it a long while 
against the sheriffs and all their officers, insomuch that they were 
forced to call more aid of the citizens, whereby they lastly sub- 
dued them, and laid them in irons : and this may suffice for 
Newgate. 

In the west is the next, and sixth principal gate, and is called 
Ludgate, as first built, saith Geoffry Monmouth, by King Lud, 
a Briton, about the year before Christ’s nativity, 66. Of which 
building, and also of the name, as Ludsgate, or Fludsgate, liath 
been of late some question among the learned ; wherefore I over- 
pass it, as not to my purpose, only referring the reader to that I 
have before rsTitten out of Cesar’s Commentaries, and other 
Roman writers, concerning a town or city amongst the Britons. 
This gate I suppose to be one of the most ancient ; and as 
Aldgate was built for the east, so was this Ludsgate for the west 
I read, as I told you, that in the year 1215, the 17th of King 
John, the barons of the realm, being in arms against the king, 
entered this city, and spoiled the Jews’ houses; which being done, 
Robert Fitzwater and Geffrey de Magnavilla, Earl of Essex, and 
the Earl of Gloucester, chief leaders of the army, applied all 
diligence to repair the gates and walls of this city, with the stones 
of the Jews’ broken houses, especially, as it seemeth, they then 
repaired, or rather new built Ludgate. For in the year 15S6, 
when the same gate was taken down to be newly built, there was 
found couched within the wall thereof a stone taken from one of 
the Jews’ houses, wherein was graven in Hebrew characters these 
words following: pHS’ P“n ’I HiyD BSD HI. JLac est 
siatio Rabbi Mosis,filii insignis Rabbi Isaac: _which is to say. 
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as remain, from the west toimrdj the cast, i«a) l>c said « 

fo\^0'rt‘Eih — , , j 1 - 

The Black fnan Stairs a free landm:; place 

Thea a -.ater-gate at Ihiddle Wrart, of ‘ “ 

Tsharf on the west side thereof, and now of luddle ^ at«, By 
means many horsts watered there. 

Then Paul s hart, also a free landing place with sture, o^c* 

Then Broken ^^harf, and other such like 

But Ripa Regini. the Queen's hank or Queen hithc may well 
be accounted the seiy chief and prmapal water gate of this city, 
being a (.ommoo strand or landing pbee, jd coiia! with, and of 
old time fir exceeding. Behns pate, as shall be shown m the ward 


ot Queen hithe. 

T lie nest is Downgatc, so called of the sudden descending or 
dowri going of i hat way from St John's Church upon albrook 
unto the n\er of Thames, whereby the water in the channel there 
hath such a switt course, that in the )car 157-!, on the fourth of 
September, after a strong shower of run, a lad, of the age of eighteen 
jears, minding to have leapt oter the channel* was taken b> the 
(eet, and borne down with the violence of that narrow stream, 
and cauied toward the Thames vvith such 1 violent swiftness, 
as no mJn could rescue or Stay him, tiH he came against fl cart- 
wheel that stood m the Watergate, before which time be was 
drowned and stark dead 

This was someuine a la^e water pte, frequented of ships and 
other vessels, like as the Queen hithc, and was a part thereof, 
as doth appear by an inquisition maiie m the eSth year of Henry 
III , wherein was found, that as well com as fi^h, and all other 
things coming to the port, of Downgatc, were to be ordered after 
the customs of the Queen's hithc, for the king’s use , os also 
that the com arriving between the gate of the Guildhall of the 
merchants of Cologne (the Stilyard), which is cast from Pown- 
gate, and the house then pertaining to the A.tchbishop of Canter- 
burj, west from Eajward’s Castle, was to be measured by the 
measure, and measurer of the Queen’s soke, or Queen hithe 
1 read also, in the 19th of Fdward III, that customs were then 
to be paid for ships and other vessels resting at Downgate, as 
if they rode at Queen hithe, and as they now do at Belingsgate. 
And thus much for Doimgare may sufEct 
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The next was called Wolf’s gate, in the roperj' in the parish of 
Allhallows the Less, of later time called Wolf’s Lane, but now 
out of use ; for the lower part was built on b}- the Earl of 
Shrewsburj', and the other part was stopped up and built on 
by the chamberlain of London. 

The next is Ebgate, a water-gate, so called of old time, as 
appeareth by divers records of tenements near unto the same 
adjoining. It standeth near unto the Church of St. Laurence 
Pountney, but is within the parish of St. Martin Ordegare. In 
place of this gate is now a narrow passage to the Thames, and 
is called Ebgate Lane, but more commonly the Old Swan. 

Then is there a water-gate at the bridge foot, called Oyster 
gate, of oysters that were there of old time commonly to be sold, 
and was the chiefest market for them and for other shell-fishes. 
There standeth now an engine or forcier, for the winding up of 
water to serve the cit)*, whereof I have already spoken. 

The next is the Bridge gate, so called of London Bridge, 
whereon it standeth. This was one of the four first and principal 
gates of the citj', long before the Conquest, when there stood 
a bridge of timber, and is the seventh and last principal gate 
mentioned by W. Fitzstephen; which gate being new made 
when the bridge was built of stone, hath been oftentimes since 
repaired. This gate, with the tower upon it, in the year 1436 fell 
down, and two of the farthest arches southwards also fell there- 
with, and no man perished or was hurt therewith. To the 
repairing whereof, divers wealthy citizens gave large sums of 
money; namely, Robert Large, sometime mayor, one hundred 
marks ; Stephen Forster, twenty pounds ; Sir John Crosbye, 
alderman, one hundred pounds, &:c But in the year 1471, the 
Kentish mariners, under the conduct of bastard Falconbridge, 
burned the said gate and thirteen houses on the bridge, besides 
the beer houses at St. Katherine’s, and many others in the 
suburbs. 

The next is Botolph’s gate, so called of the parish church of 
St, Botolph, near adjoining. This gate was sometime given or 
confirmed by William Conqueror to the monks of Westminster in 
these words; “W. rex Anglise, &c. William, king of England, 
sendeth greeting to the sheriffes and all his ministers, as also to 
all his loving subjectes, French and English, of London ; Krrow 
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j-e that I have granted to God and St PetK- of ^VestIn^^ster, and 
to the abbot Vitalis, the gift tihich Almundus of the port of S 
Eotolph gave them, tvhen he was there nude monk that is to 
6a>, hrs Lords tourt with the houses, and one wharf, which is at 
the head of London Lndge, and alt otlier his lands which he had 
in the same citj, m such sort as King Edward more bcreficially 
and amply granted the sanae, and 1 mil and command that they 
shall enjoy the same well and quietly and honourably, with sake 
and soke, &.c.’' 


The next is Eelins gate, used as an especial port, or harbour, 
for small ships and boats coming ihert.to, and is now most 
frequented, the Queen’s hithe being almost forsaken. How this 
gate took that name, or of what antiquity the same is, I must 
lease uncertain, as not having read any ancient record thereof, 
more than that Geoffrey Monmouth wnteth, that Eelin, a king of 
the Entons, about four hundred years before Christ’s natmt), 
built this gate, and named it Belm’s gate, after hts own calling; 
and that when he nas dead, his body being burnt, the ashes, m a 
vessel of brass, were set upon a high pinnacle of stone ot’et the 


same gate. But Cmsor and other Roman writers affirm, of cities, 
wads, and gates, as ye have before heard , and therefore it seemetb 
to me not to be so ancient, but rather to have taken that name of 
some hter owner of the place, happily named Bclmg, or Eillmg, 
as Sonur’s Key, Smart’s Key, Fresh Wharf, and others, thereby 
tOTk their names of their ow ners. Of this gate more shall be smd 
wfien come to Ceiin’s gate ward, 

^en you have a Watergate, on the west side of Wool Wharf, 
Or stomeEs Quay, which is commonly called the Watergate, at 
the south end of Water Lane 

tw i^ater-gate there is by the bulwark of the Tower, and 

IS IS the and farthest Watergate eastward on the nver of 
r^mes, 50 far as the aty of London ertendeth withm the walls, 

aid of ^ “T™ *”“'-Wes, 4n„s pmate 

m" Pbres warph ^ of all nations had land* 

n„ P^res, warehouses, cellars, and stowage of their eoods and 

said river R ow, for the ordenng and keepmg these gatel of 
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this city in the night time, it was appointed in the year of Christ 
125S, by Henrj' III, the 43nd of his reign, that the ports of 
England should be strongly kept, and that the gates of London 
should be new repaired, and diligently kept in the night, for fear 
of French deceits, whereof one writeth these \erses : 

■■ Per noclcm porin' d-iuduntur Lonclonnrum, 

Moenn ne forte fmus frangat rrancigenarum.'' 


Of Eotntrs anil Cnstlcjs. 

“ Tht; city of London (saith Fitrsicphen) hath in the cast a very 
great and a most strong palatine Tower, whose turrets and walls 
do rise from a deep foundation, the mortar thereof being temperey 
with the blood of beasts. In the west part are two most strong 
castles, &c.” To begin therefore with the most famous Tower of 
London, situate in the east, near unto the rit er of Thames ; it 
hath been the common opinion, and some h.a\e written — but of 
none assured ground — that Julius Ctesar, the first conqueror of 
the Britons, was the original author and founder, as well thereof 
as also of many other towers, castles, and great buildings within 
this realm ; but (as I ha\c already before noted) Cicsar remained 
not here so long, nor had he in his head any such matter, but 
only to dispatch a conquest of this barbarous country, and to 
proceed to greater matters. Neither do the Roman writers make 
mention of any such buildings created by him here j and tliere 
fore lea^ mg this, and proceeding to more grounded authority, I 
find in a fair register-book, containing the acts of the Bishops of 
Rochester, set down by Edmond de Hadenham, that William I., 
sumamed Conqueror, built the Tower of London; to wit, the 
great white and square tower there, about the year of Christ 107S, 
appointing Gundulph, then Bishop of Rochester, to be principal 
surveyor and overseer of that work, who was for that time lodged 
in the house of Edmere, a burgess of London ; the very words of 
which mine author are these: “ Guitdulphus Efiscojms viandato 
Eegis magni prafuit operi magna Tunis London, quo 
iempotc Iiospitaius est apud qttendam Edmcnim Burgensem London, 
qui dedit nnum w'ere Ecchsicc EofenL 

Ye have before heard that the wall of this city was all round 
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about fomisbed with towere end bulwarks, in due distincc every 
one from other , and s'so that the river Thames, with his ebbing 
and f owing, on the south side, had subt erted the said wall and 
towers there Wnerefore King William, for defence of this city, 
in place most daiicerotis, and open to the enemy, Viaving taVerv 
down the second bulwark ifi the cast part of the wall from the 
Thames built this tower, which was the great square tower, now 
calbd the IViiite To'er, and bath been since at dners times 
enlarged with other buildings adjo’nmg, as shall be shown. This 
tower was b) tempest of wind sore shaken m the jear 1090, the 
4th of Milliatn Rufus, and was again bj the said Rufus and 
Henry I repaired. They also caused a castle to be built undeT 
the said tower, namelj, on the south side towards the Thames, 
and also mcas^ellaled the same round about 

Henry Huntington, hbro setto, hath these words* “IVilliain 
Rufus challenged the inaestutc of prelates, he pilled and shared 
the people with tribute, especial y to spend about the Tower of 
London and the gn at hall at Westminster ” 

Othoiierus, ikcobnillus, Otto, and Getiffiey Magnaville, Earl cf 
Essev, Were four the first constables of this Tower of London, by 
succession , all which held by force a portion of land that pcr- 
taitied to the pnory of the Holy Tnoi^ inthin Aldgate, that (s 
to say hast Smithfield, near unto the Tower , making thereof a 
vineyard, and would nor depart from it till the end year of King 
Stephen, when the same was abridged and restored to the church. 
This said Geoffrey Magnasvlle was Earl of Essex, constable of the 
Tower, sheriff of London, Middlesex, Essex, and Hertfordshire, 
as apneareth by a charter of hfaude the empress, dated ti4i He 
aUo fortified the 1 ower of London against King Stephen , but the 
Eng took him m his court at St Albans, and would not deliver 
him till he had rendered the Tower of X^ondon, w ith the casdes of 
Halden and Tfashev m Essex. In the year 1153 the Tower pf 
London and the Castle of Windsor were by the king delivered 4 o 
Richard de Lucie, to be safely kept. In the year 1155, Tbouxs 
ecket, being Chancellor to Henry II , caused the Flemings to 
banished out of England, their castles lately built to be puUcJi 
down, and the Tower of London to be repaired. 

About the year 1190. the and of Richard I, IVilIiaja Long- 
cham^ Btshmj of EJi , CbanmtffRa 'sfi E.xr^coA, W lamse di 
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dissension betwixt him and Earl John, the king's brother that was 
rebel, inclosed the toAver and castle of London Avith an outward 
AA’all of stone embattled, and also caused a deep ditch to be cast 
about the same, thinking, as I haA'e said before, to haA'e enA’ironed 
it Avith the rh’er of Thames. By the making of this enclosure and 
ditch in East Smithfield, the Church of the Holy Trinity in 
London lost half a mark rent by the 3’ear, and the mill AA-as 
remoA’ed that belonged to the poor brethren of the Hospital of St. 
Katherine, and to the Church of the Holy Trinity aforesaid, AA'hich 
Avas no small loss and discommodity to either part ; and the 
garden AA'hich the king had hired of the brethren, for six marks the 
year, for the most part AA-as AA-asted and marred by the ditch. 
Recompense aa’us often promised, but neA’er performed, until King 
Edward coming after, gaA'e to the brethren five marks and a half 
for that part which the ditch had devoured, and the other part 
thereof without he yielded to them again, AA-hich they hold ; and 
of the said rent of five marks and a half, they have a deed, by 
Aurtue whereof they are Avell paid to this day. 

It is also to be noted, and cannot be denied but that the said 
enclosure and ditch took the like or greater quantity of ground 
from the city Avithin the AA'all; namely one, of that part called 
the ToAver Hill, besides breaking doAvn of the city Avail from the 
AVhite ToAver to the first gate of the city called the Postern ; yet 
have I not read of any quarrel made by the citizens, or recompense 
demanded by them for that matter, because all AA'as done for good 
of the city’s defence thereof, and to their good likings. But 
MattheAV Paris Avriteth that, in the year 1239, King Henry III. 
fortified the Tower of London to another end, AA-herefore the 
citizens, fearing lest that Avere done to their detriment, com- 
plained ; and the king ansAvered, that he had not done it to their 
hurt, but, saith he, I Avill from henceforth do as my brother doth, 
in building and fortifying castles, Avho beareth the name to be AA'iser 
than I am. It folloAved in the next year, saith mine author, the 
said, noble buildings of the stone gate and bulwark, AA'hich the 
king had caused to be made by the ToAver of London, on the 
west side thereof, Avere shaken as it had been Avith an earthquake, 
and fell doAvn, AA'hich the king again commanded to be built in 
better sort than before, Avhich was done. And yet again, in the 
year 1247, the said Avail and bulwarks that Avere neAvly built. 
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TtVieiem V-wg hid bes'owcd more than twche thousand 
marksi vrere irrecoserabl) throsrn dosrij, as afore. For the srhsch 
chance the citizens of London were nothing sorry, for they were 
threatened that the said msU and bulivarks nere "built, to the end 
that if any of them would contend for the liberties of the cuj, 
they might he nnprisoned , and that many might be laid tit diiers 
pnsons, many lodgings were made that no one should speak with 
ano‘her thus much Matthew Pans for this building More of 
Henry HI his dealings against the citizens of London we may 
read in the said author, in 1245, 1*48, 1249, 1253, 1255, 1256, 
S.C. But, concerning the said wall and bulwark, the same was 
finished, though not m his time , for 1 read that Edward I , jn the 
second of his reign, commanded the treasurer and chamberlain 
of the Exchequer to dehser oat of his treasury' unto Miles of 
Antwerp two hundred marks, of the fines taken out of doers 
merchants or usurers of I onden, for so be the words of the 
record, towards the work of the ditch then new made about the 
said bulwark, now called the Lion T<>wcr 1 find also recorded, 
tint Henry III , in the 4fith of his reign, wrote to Edward of 
IVestmmster, commanding him that he should buy certain pene 
plants/ and set the same in the phee Without his Tower of London, 
Within the wall of the said city, which of late he had caused to be 
enclosed with a mud wall, as may appear by this that followcthr 
the mayor and commonalty of London were fined for throwin'* 
down the said earthen nail against the Tower of London, the 9th 
of Edward II Edward IV m place thereof bmit a wall of bncL 
But now for the Lion Tower and lions in England, the oneinal, 
ns I base read, was thus. 


Henry I built his manor of Woodstock, w.th a park, which he 
^ited about With stone, seven miles m compass, destroying for 
he same divers villages, churches, and chapeh, and this was the 
^ ^ England lie pbeed therein, besides great store 

re brought to him from far countries, as hons, leopards, lymteii 

Frederick he emperor sent to Henry m three leopardi in token 
of his regal shield of arms, wherein three leopards pictured 
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since the which time tliose lions and others have been kept in a 
part of this bulwark, now called the Lion Tower, and their keepers 
there lodged. King Edward II., in the 12th of his reign, com- 
manded the sheriffs of London to pay to the keepers of the king’s 
leopard in the Tower of London sixpence the day for the suste- 
nance of the leopard, and three-halfpence a day for diet of the 
said keeper, out of the fee farm of the said city. I^Iore, in the 
1 6th of Edward III., one lion, one lioness, one leopard, and two 
cat lions, in the said Tower, were committed to the custody of 
Robert, the son of John Bowre. 

Edward IV. fortified the Tower of London, and enclosed with 
brick, as is aforesaid, a certain piece of ground taken out of the 
Tower Hill, west from the Lion Tower, now called the bulwark. 
His oincefs also, in the 5th of his reign, set upon the said hill 
both scaffold and gallows, for the execution of offenders ; where- 
upon the mayor and his brethren complained to the king, and 
were answered that the same was not done in derogation of the 
city’s liberties, and thereof caused proclamation to be made, &:c., 
as shall be shown in Tower Street. 

Richard III. repaired and built in this tower somewhat. 
Henrj' VIII., in 1532, repaired the White Tower, and other parts 
thereof. In the year 154S, the and of Edward VI., on the 22nd 
of November, in the night, a Frenchman lodged in the round 
bulwark, betwixt the west gate and the postern or drawbridge 
called the warders’ gate, by setting fire on a barrel of gunpowder 
blew up the said bulwark, burnt himself, and no more persons. 
This bulwark was forthwith again new built 

And here, because I have by occasion spoken of the west gate 
of this tower, the same, as the most principal, is used for the 
receipt and delivery of all kinds of carriages ; without the which 
gate are divers bulwarks and gates, towards the north, &a Then 
near within this west gate, opening to the south, is a strong postern 
for passengers by the ward-house, over a drawbridge let down for 
that purpose. Next on the same south side, toward the east, is a 
large water-gate, for receipt of boats and small vessels, partly 
under a stone bridge from the river of Thames. Beyond it is a 
small postern, with a drawbridge, seldom let down but for the re- 
ceipt of some great persons, prisoners. Then towards the east is 
a great and strong gate, commonly called the Iron gate, but not 
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usually openetJ- Ati'd ibus rwicU fot tUc foundation, bmldui", 
and xcpainnq of thii lo^er, with the ^^atcs and posterns, may 
suffice And cow somcvrlwt of accidents tn the same shall l>c 
shovn 

In the year ho^j, WilUam litrosbcrt, a citiien of 1-ondon, 
seditiously nios mg the common people to seek Iibcit) , and not to 
be sublet to the rich and more might) , at length was taken and 
brought before the Vtchbishop of Canterburj in the Tower, 
whtre be was by tlic judges condemned, and by the heels drawn 
thence to the F m hmithficld, and there Iwngcd 

In 1214, King John wrote to GcofTrey Magnasitlc to delner 
the lower of London, with the pnsonets, annour, and all other 
things found thcrLin belonging to the king, to ^^llllaIn, Arch- 
deacon of Huntingdon. In the year ratC, die ist of llent) 111 , 
the said lower was ddnered to Lewis of France and the barons 
of kngland. 

In the year 1206 pleas of the aown were pleaded in thc 
, Vkt.Wl 3 ^ Yn \ht ytai laao, tiTid kVcwvse m iVit ytat 
and again in the year 1243, before Wilham of Yo k, Richard 
Pasce'ew, Henry Erahc, Jerome of Saxton, yus'ices. 

In the year 1222, the citizens of London hatafig made a, 
tumult against the Abbot of \t cstrmnstcr, Hubert of Ihirgly, 
ciiief justice of Engbnd, came to the Lower of London, calKid 
before him the mayor and aldermen, of whom be inquired fU 
the pnncipal authors of that sedition, amongst whom out, 
named Constantine Lit: Aelulfc, as o. red that he was the m/ia, 
and had done much less tlian he ought to hate done' whj^e- 
upon the justice sent him w,th two other to Talks de Brent /»V) 
Ki h armed men brought them to the gallows, where tlif*y\ 
hanged 

in the year .244, GofBih, the eldest son of Lcolmc, Princ'e 
of Wales, being kept prisoner m the Tower, dcsased means of 
escape and bavirg m the night made of the bangings, sheets, 

c a long Ime, he put himself down from the ton of the Tower, 
but in the sUding the wught of body, being a very big 

^ his neck 

In the year <=S3i King Henry HI, imprisoned the sheriffs 
of Ixmdon m the Tower more than a month, for the escape 
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of a prisoner out of Newgate, as you may read in the chapter 
of Gates. 

In the year 1260, King Henry’, with his queen (for fear of the 
barons), were lodged in the Tower. The next year he sent for 
his lords, and held his parliament there. 

In the year 1263, when the queen would have removed from 
the Tower by water towards Windsor, sundry Londoners got 
them together to the bridge, under the which she was to p.oss, 
and not only cried out upon her with reproachful words, but 
also threw mire and stones at her, by which she was constrained 
to return for the time. But in the year 1265, the said citizens 
were fain to submit themselves to the king for it, and the mayor, 
aldermen, and sheriffs were sent to divers prisons, and a custos 
also was set over the city; to wit, Othon, constable of the 
Tower, &c. 

In the year 1282, Leoline, Prince of Wales, being takefi at 
Builth Castle, Roger Lestrange cut off his head, which Sir Roger 
hlortimer caused to be crowned with ivy, and set it upon the 
Tower of London. 

In the year 1290, divers justices, as well of the bench as of 
the assizes, were sent prisoners to the Tower, which with great 
sums of money redeemed their liberty. Edward II., the 14th 
of his reign, appointed for prisoners in the Tower, a knight 
twopence the day, an esquire one penny the day, to serve for 
their diet. 

In the year 1320, the king’s justices sat in the Tower, for trial 
of matters; -whereupon John Gifors, late mayor of London, and 
many others, fled the cit}', for fear to be charged of things they 
had presumptuously done. 

In the year 1321, the J.Iortimers yielding themselves to the 
king, he sent them prisoners to the To-sver, where they remained 
- long, and were adjudged to . be drawn and hanged. But at 
length Roger hlortimer, of Wigmore, by giving to his keepers a 
sleepy drink, escaped out of the Tower, and his uncle Roger, 
being still kept there, died about five years after. 

In the year 1326, the citizens of London won the Tower, 
tvresting the keys out of the constable’s hands, delivered all the 
prisoners, and kept both city and Tower to the use of Isabel the 
queen, and Edward her son. 
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la the >ear 13J0, Koser irortimer, cf 
and brought to the TovLcr, from whence he was brought to the 

Elms, and there hanged- „ , , , 

In the ^eai 1344, E^rg Edward III , m the iSth of hts reigi. 

commanded florence. of gold to be made and coined m the 
Tower, that is to saj, a penny piece of the s’Jue of fite 
shillmgs and eightpence. the halfpenny piece of the of 

three shillings and foutpence, and a farthing piece worth twenty 
pence Percciall de Port of Inke being then master Of the coin. 
Md this IS the first coining of gold m the Tower whereof I have 
read and also the first coinage of gold in England. I findmso 
recorded, that the said king m the same jear ordained his 
e^tebange of money to be kepi in Semes Tower, a part of t e 
king's bouse m Eucklesbuiy And kerc to digress a little^ by 
oct^mn offered, I find that, in times before passed, all g«at 
sums were paid by weight of gold or siher, as so many pounds 
or marks of silver, or so many pounds or marts of gold, cut 
into blanks, and not stamped, as 1 could prove by many good 
authorities which I overpass The smaller sums also were paid 
in sterlings, which were pence so called, for other coins they had 
none The antiquity of this slerhng penny usual m this realm 
IS from the reigti of Heniy II , notwithstanding the Saxon coins 
before the Conquest were pence of fine S'Ker the full weight, 
and somewhat better than the latter sterlings, as I have tried hy 
conierence of the pence of Butghrede, king of Mercia, Alfred, 
Edward, and Edelied, kings of the %%est Saxons, Plegmond, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and others M illiam the Conqueror’s 
penny also was fine silver of the weight of the easterlmg, and 
had on the one side stamped an armed head, with a beardless 
face — for the Normans wore no beards — with a sceptre m his 
hand. The inscnpbon m the circumference was this' “Ee Rei 
Wilam , ” on the other side, a cro-s double to the ring, between 
four rowals of six points. 

King Henry I his penny was of the like weight, fineness, form 
of face, cross, 5 :c. 


This Henry, in the 8th year of his rCign, ordained the penny, 
which was round, so to be quartered by the cross, that they might 
eas 3 y be broken info halfpence and farthings. In the ist, and, 
3rd, 4th, and sth of King Richard I his reign, and afterwards, I 
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find commonly easterling money mentioned, and yet ofttimes the 
same is called argent, as afore, and not othenvise. 

The first great sum that I read of to be paid in easterlings was 
in the reign of Richard I., when Robert, Earl of Leicester, being 
prisoner in France, proffered for his ransom a thousand marks 
easterlings, notwithstanding the easterling pence were long before. 
The weight of the easterling penny may appear by divers statutes, 
namely, of weights and measures, made in the 51st of Hehiy’ III., 
in these words: “Thirty-two graines of wheat, drie and round, 
taken in the middest of the eare, shoulde be the weight of a 
starling penie, ao of those pence should waye one ounce, 12 
ounces a pound Troy.” It followeth in the statute eight pound 
to make a gallon of wine, and eight gallons a bushel of London 
measure, S:c. Notwithstanding which statute, I find, in the 8th 
of Edward I., Gregorie Rokesley, mayor of London, being chief 
master or minister of the King’s Exchange, or mints, a new coin 
being then appointed, the pound of easterling money should con- 
tain as afore twelve ounces ; to wit, fine silver, such as was then 
made into foil, and was commonly called silver of Guthurons Lane, 
eleven ounces, two easterlings, and one ferling or farthing, and 
the other seventeen pence to be alloy. Also, the pound of 
money ought to weigh twenty shillings and threepence by account ; 
so that no pound ought to be over twenty shillings and threepence, 
nor less than twenty shillings and twopence by account; the 
ounce to weigh twenty pence, the penny weight twenty-four grains 
(which twenty-four by weight then appointed were as much as the 
former thirty-two grains of wheat), a penny force twenty-five 
grains and a half, the penny deble or feeble twent}’-two grains 
and a half, Szc. 

Now for the penny easterling, how it took that name I think 
good briefly to touch. It hath been said, that Numa Pompilius, 
the second king of the Romans, commanded money first to be 
made, of whose name they were called nummi ; and when copper 
pence, silver pence, and gold pence were made, because everj' 
silver penny was worth ten copper pence, and every gold penny 
worth ten silver pence, the pence therefore were called in Latin, 
denarii, and oftentimes the pence are named of the matter .and 
stuff of gold or silver. But the money of England was called of 
the workers and makers thereof, as the florin of gold is called of 

K 
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the noreuLnes, that ^^trc thc^wVm *'Tto^. ^ ^- 

Im- 'pe:ice took their pamc of the hastetlings ttbich cJid (Irst piake 

this money m England.* in the reign of Henry II . 

Tims hL I set dovm necordmg to my reading m antiqm^ of 
money maUcr>, wmtt.ng the ,ma^'nations of Uic writers, of whom 
some hate said eastcrling tnont> to take that name of a sur, 
stamped in the border or mg of me penny , other some of ? 
hird tailed a star or starling starijped jn the tiicnmfetenoe , and 
o-her. more nnUkeU, of being coined at Stmelih or Sterling, a 


town m 'cotlind, \c r , ,, 

Noi^ concerning halfpence and farthings, the account of which 
IS more subde than the pence, I need not speak of then mote 
than that they were only rnadc in the Etchange at Jjandon, and 
nowhere else first appointed to be made by Edward I m the 
krh of his rei;n , and aliO at the same time the said king coined 
some few groits ol siber, but they were pot usuaL The Kings 
Eecnangc at London was near unto fhe cathedral church of St- 
Paul, and is to this dav commottly called the Old Change, but in 
midences the Old Etchange 

Ihe king’s exchanger in this place was to deliver out to 
eiett other exchanger throughout England, or other the king’s 
dotnimons, their coming irons, that is to say, one standard or 
staple and two tnisse's or punchons , and when the same waS 
spent and worn, to lecene them with an account what sum had 
been coined, and also their pix or bore of assay, and dehxcr other 
iTo"s new gryren, i>.c. I find that m the plh of King John, 
there was besides the Hunt at London, otl er tnthts at \\ mchester, 
Excester, Chichester, Canterbury, Hochestcr, Ipswich, Morwich, 
Lynn. Lincoln, York, Carlisle, Northampton, Oxford, Sh Edmords 
bury, and purham, 'Ihe exchanger, exammet, and trier busp.h 
the siher iot coinage, answering for e>ery hundred pounds of 
s.iter botight m buE'on or otherwise, ninety ^ight pounds fifteen 
shillmgs, for he taketh twenty fixe shillings for coinage 

King Edward I , in the 27th of hts reign, held a parbament at 


' Camtfen sais, Ii iV time of King Richard J , cjoney eworf in the exW 
paiXio*" Ormany began ii> be ot especial on^nest in ErgtanU for the punfj thereat 
nnd «.as called Cislerlmg moeer, «3 a I the inhabllaals of those parts were csifed 
Easterlmge , ahlt shonlv sher, some ot that counlTv sTtilfal in mint mailers and 
fj ovs, acre SttU fof JnK> l*'i< realm to bueg [he com to perfecurjo, eitiirti Siact 
Ihsl time was eallHj of ibepi “lieTliiis; w EasjrrXi[l,it.’ 
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Stebenheth, in the house of Henry "Waleis, mayor of London, 
wherein amongst other things there handled, the transporting of 
sterling money was forbidden. 

In the year 1351, AVilliam Edington, Bishop of Winchester, 
and treasurer of England, a wise man, but Iqving the king’s com- 
modity more than the wealth of the whole realm and common 
people, saith mine author, caused a new coin, called a groat and 
a half-groat, to be coined and stamped, the groat to b'e taken 
for fourpence, and the half-groat for twopence, not containing in 
weight according to the pence called easterlings, but much less, 
to wit, by five shillings in the pound ; by reason whereof, r-ictuals 
and merchandises became the dearer through the whole realm. 
About the same time also, the old coin of gold was changed into 
a new; but the old florin or noble, then so called, was worth 
much above the taxed rate of the new, and therefore the merchants 
engrossed up the old, and conveyed them out of the realm, to the 
great loss of the kingdom. lEherefore a remedy was provided by 
changing of the stamp. 

In the year 14 1 1, King Henry IV. caused a new coin of nobles 
to be made, of less value than the old by fourpence in the noble, 
so that fifty nobles should be a pound troy weight. 

In the year 1421 was granted to Heniy’ V. a fifteenth, to be 
paid at Candlemas and at Martinma.s, of such money as was 
then current, gold or silver, not overmuch clipped or washed : to 
wit, that if the noble were worth five shillings and eightpence, 
then the king should take it for a full noble of six shillings and 
eightpence, and if it were less of value than five shillings and 
eightpence, then the person paying that gold to make it good 
to the value of five shillings and eightpence, the king always 
recehnng it for a whole noble of six shillings and eightpence. 
And if the noble so paid be better than five shillings and eight- 
pence, the king to pay again the surplusage that it was better 
thari five shillings and eightpence. Also this j-ear was such 
scarcity of white money, that though a noble were so good of 
gold and weight as six shillings and eightpence, men might get 
no white money for them. 

In the 3'ear 1465, King Edward IV. caused a new coin both 
of gold and silver to be m.ade, whereby he gained much ; for he 
made pf an pld noble a foyal, wlticb }te pommnnded to go for 
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ten stiiWiTigs t^ei-ertbetcss, to the "tme rojal was put eiglit- 
pence of alloy, and so weighed the more, being sinilten with a 
ntw stamp, to wit, a rose He likewise made half angels of five 
shillings, and farthings of two shillings and siTpence, angelets of 
SIX shillmss and cigWpercc, and half angels of three shillings and 
fourpence He made silver money of threepence, a groat, and 
so of other corns after that rate, to the great harm of the 
commons. IV Lord ftastings, the king’s chamberlain, being 
master of the V.mg’s mints, undertook to wake the moneys unde'' 
form following, to wit— of gold, a piece of eight shillings and 
fourpence sterling, which should be called a noble of gold, of 
the which there should be fifty such pieces in the pound weight 
of the Tower , another p,ece of gold of four shillings and two- 
pence sterling, and to be of them an hundred sucli pieces in the 
pound , and a third piece of gold, of two shillings and one penny 
sterling, two hundred such pieces m the pound, etcry pound 
weight of the Tower to bo wonh twenty pounds, sixteen shillings, 
and tightpenct, ibc which sboald bo ti.cnty three carats, three 
grams and a half fine, &,c,, and for siher, thirty-se%en shillings 
and sixpence , the piece of fourptnee to bo one hundred and 
twelve g'-oats and twopence m the pound weight 
In the year rso 4 < King Henry VII appointed a new coin, 
to wit, a groat, and half groat, which bare but half faces; the 
same time also was coined a groat which was in value twelve 
pence, but of those but a few, after the rate of forty pence the 
ounce 


In the year 1526, the i8th of Henry VIII, the angel noble 
being then the sixth part of an ounce troy, so that six angels 
were just an ounce, which was Tory shillings sterling, and the 
angel was also worth two ounces of silver, so that sit angels 
were wort twelve ounces of silver, which was forty shillings, a 
procfomation was made on the sixth of September, that the 
angel should go for seven shillings and fouipcnee, the royal 
for eleven shillings, and the crown for four shillings and four- 

rh^if November followmg, again by pro- 

ion, e angel was enhanced to seven shillings and sis 
P ce, and so every ounce of gold to he forty-five shiUmgs, and 
the ounce of silver at three shillings and n.nepencc m vulue 
fn the year ^^^4, the 35th of Henry VII I , on the i6th of 
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]May, proclamation was made for the enhancing of gold to forty- 
eight shillings, and silver to four shillings the ounce. Also the 
king caused to be coined base moneys, to wit, pieces of twelve 
pence, sixpence, fourpence, twopence, and a penny, in weight 
as the late sterling, in show good silver, but inwardly copper. 
These pieces had whole, or broad faces, and continued current 
after that rate till the 5th of Edward VI., when they were on 
the 9th of July called down, the shilling to ninepence, the groat 
to threepence, &c., and on the 17th of August from ninepence 
to sixpence, &c. And on the 30th of October was published 
new coins of silver and gold to be made, a piece of silver five 
shillings sterling, a piece of two shillings and fivepence, of 
twelve pence, of sixpence, a penny with a double rose, half- 
penny a single rose, and a farthing with a portcullis. Coins of 
fine gold : a whole sovereign of thirty shillings, an angel of ten 
shillings, an angelet of five shillings. Of crown gold : a sove- 
reign twenty shillings, half-sovereign ten shillings, five shillings, 
two shillings and sixpence, and base moneys to pass as before, 
which continued till the and of Queen Elizabeth, then called 
to a lower rate, taken to the mint, and refined, the silver whereof 
being coined with a new stamp of her Majesty, the dross tvas 
carried to foul highways, to heighten them. This base money, 
for the time, caused the old sterling moneys to be hoarded up, 
so that I have seen twenty-one shillings current given for one 
old angel to gild withal. Also rents of lands and tenements, 
with prices of victuals, were raised far beyond the former rates, 
hardly since to be brought down. Thus much for base moneys 
coined and current in England have I known. But for leather 
moneys, as many people have fondly talked, I find no such 
matter. I read, that King John of France, being taken prisoner 
by Edward the Black Prince at the battle of Poictiers, paid a 
ransom of three millions of florences, whereby he brought the 
realm into such poverty, that many years after they used leather 
money, wdth a little stud or nail of silver in the middle thereof. 
Thus much for mint and coinage, by occasion of this Tower, 
under correction of others more skilful, may suffice. And now 
to other accidents there. 

In the year 1360, the peace between England and France 
being confirmed. King Edward came over into England, and 
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straight to the ToT^er, to see the Frehch Viog then piisftoei there, 
t\hose nnsool he assessed at three mill tons Of florences, and 
so delivered him from imson, and brought him with honour to 

the sea , 

In the year i^Sr, the rebels of Kent drew out of the Tower, 
where the Jjn'”t\as then lodged, Simon Sudbury, archbishop of 
Canterbury lord chancellor, Robert Hales, prior of St- Johns, 
and treasurer of ^In^landj William. \ppletoTi, friar 
confessor, and John Legg a Sergeant of the Ling's, and beheaded 
them on the Tower Hill, &.C. 

In the year 13S7, Kjng Richard held his feast of Christmas 
m the Tower , and in the year 1399, the same Ling was sent 
prisoner to the Tower 

In the year 1414, Sir John OMcastle braLe out of tbe Tower 
And tbe same teat, a parbament being holder* at Leicester, A 
porter of the Towef was drawn, hanged, and headed, whose bead 
was sent up, and set over the Toner gate, for consenting to one 
Ykhidooke that braVe out of the Tower 

In the year 1419, Fnar Randulph was sent to the Towef, and 
was there shm by tbe parson of St Peter’s m the Tower 
In the year 1428, there came to London a lewd fellow, feignmg 
himself to be sent from the Emperor to the young Ring Henry 
VI , calling himself Baron of Blakamoore, and that he should be 
the principal phy sician in this kingdom j but his subtlety being 
known, he was apprehended, condemned, drawn, hanged, headed, 
and quartered, his head set on the Tower of London, and his 
quartern on four gates of the city 

In the year 1458, in fVhttsun week, the Duke of Somerset 
With Anthony Rivers and other four, kept jousts before the queen 
m the Tower of London, against three esquires of the queen's, 
and others 

In ihe year 1465, King Henry VI was brought prisoner to the 
Tower, where he remained long 

In the year 1470, the Tower was yielded to Sir Richard T-ee, 
mayor of London, and his brethren the aldermen, who forthwith 
entered the same, delivered King Henry of his imprisonment, 
and lodged him m the king’s lodging there , but the ne^t year he 
was again sent thither prisoner, and there murdered 

In tbe year 147 S, George, Duke of Qaience, was drowned with 
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hialnisey in the Tower ; and within five )-ears after King Edward 
V.. with his brother, were said to be niurdfered there. 

In the year 1485, John, Earl of Oxford, was made cohstable of 
the Tower, and had custody of the lions granted him. 

In the year 1501, in the month of May, was a toyal tourney of 
lords and knights in the Tower of London before the king. 

In the year 1502, Queen Elizabeth, wife to Henry VII., died 
of childbirth in the Tower. 

In the year 1512, the chapel in the high White Tower was 
burnt. In the year 1536, Queen Anne Bullein was beheaded in 
the Tower. 1541,’ Lady Katherine Howard, wife to King Henry 
VIII,, was also bfeheaded there. 

In the year 1546, the 27th of April, being Tuesday in Easter 
week, William Foxley, potmaker for the Mint in the Tower of 
London, fell asleep, and so continued sleeping, and could not 
be wakened with pricking, crampina, or othenvise burning what- 
soever, until the fitst day of the term, which was full fourteen 
days and fifteen nights, or more, for that Easter term beginneth not 
before seventeen days after Eister. The cause of his thus sleeping 
could not be known, though the same was diligently searched after 
by the king’s physicians, and other learned men ; yea, the king 
himself examining the said William Foxley. who was in all points 
found at his awakening to be as if he had slept but One night. 
And he lived more than forty years after in the said Tower, to 
wit, until the year of Christ 15S7, and then deceased on AVed- 
nesday in Easter week. 

Thus much for these accidents : and now to conclude thereof 
in summary'. This Tower is a citadel to defend or command the 
city ; a royal palace for assemblies or treaties ; a prison of state 
for the most dangerous offenders ; the only place of coinage for 
all England at this time J the armoury for warlike provision ; the 
treasury of the ornaments and jewels of the crown ; and general 
conserver of the most records of the king’s courts of justice at 
Westminster. 

The next tower on the river of Thames is on London Bridge, 
at the north end of the drawbridge. This tower waS newly 
begun to be built in the year 1426. John Reynwell, mayor of 
London, laid one of the fitst corner stones irt the foundation of 
this work, the other three were laid by the sherifis and bridge- 
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masters, upon mery of these four stones vras engraven in fair 
Roman letters the name of “ Ihesus " And these stones 1 ha>e 
seen laid m the budge stoiehouse since they were taVen up, when 
that toner was of late newly made of timber This gate and 
tower was at the first strongly built up of stone, and so continued 
until the year 1577, m the month of Apnl, when the same stone 
aithed gate and tower being decayed, was begun to be taken 
down, and then were the heads of the traitors removed thena^ 
and set on the tower ov er the gate at the bridge foot towards 
Southwark This said toner being taken down, a new founda 
tion was drawn, and Sir John Langley, lord xaayor, laid fhe 
first stone in the presence of the shenfis and bndgemaster^ 
on the aSth of August, and m the month of September, m the 
year 1579, the same tower was finished — a beautiful and chaige- 
able piece of work, all above the bridge being of timber 

Another tower there is on London Bndge, to vrtt, over the 
gate at the south end of the same bndge towards Southwark. 
This gate, with the tower thereupon, and two arches of the 
bridge, fell down, and no man penshed by the fall thereof, m 
the year 1436, towards the new building whereof divers chan 
table cituens gave large sums of money, which gate, being then 
again newly built, was, with seventeen houses more on the 
bridge, m the year 1471 burnt by the manners and sailors of 
Kent, Bastard Falconbndge being their captain. 

In the west of this city, saith FiUstephen, are tw o most strong 
castles, &.C. Also Gervasius Tilbury, in the reign of Henry II , 
writing of these castles, hath to this effect —“Two castles,” saith 
he, '* are built with walls and rampires, whereof One is, m nght 
of possession, Eajmardes , the other the Barons of Mountfichet" 
The first of these castles, banking on the nver Thames, vras called 
Eaynards Castle, of Baynard a nobleman, that came in wjib the 
Conqueror, and then built it, and deceased in the reign of William 
Rufus , after whose decease Geoffrey Baynard succeeded, and then 
William Baytiaid, in the year itii, who by forfeiture for felony, 
lost bis barony of Little D unmow, and King Henry gave it wholly 
to Robert, the son of Richard, the son of Gilbert of Clare, and to 
his heim, together with the honour of Baynard’s Castle. This 
Robert nmned Maude de Saint Licio, lady of Bradham, and 
deceased 1134, was buried at St Neots by Gilbert of Oare, his 
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father. 'Walter his son succeeded him ; he took to wife hlatilde 
de Bocham, and after her decease, Matilde, the daughter and co- 
heir of Richard de Luc)', on whom he begat Robert and other : 
he deceased in the year 1198, and was buried at Dunmow; after 
whom succeeded Robert Fitzwalter, a valiant knight. 

About the year 1213 there arose a great discord between 
King John and his barons, because of Matilda, surnamed the Fair, 
daughter to the said Robert Fitzwalter, whom the king unlawfully 
loved but could not obtain her, nor her father would consent 
thereunto, whereupon, and for other like causes, ensued war 
through the whole realm. The barons were received into 
London, where they greatly endamaged the king ; but in the end 
the king did not only therefore banish the said Fitzwalter, amongst 
other, out of the realm, but also caused his castle called Baynard, 
and other his houses, to be spoiled; which thing being done, a 
messenger being sent unto hlatilda the Fair about the king’s 
suit, whereunto she would not consent, she was poisoned ; Robert 
Fitzwalter, and other, being then passed into France, and some 
into Scotland, &c. 

It happened in the year 1214, King John being then in France 
with a great army, that a truce was taken betwixt the two kings of 
England and France for the term of five years ; and a river, or 
arm of the sea, being then between either host, there was a knight 
in the English host, that cried to them of the other side, willing 
some one of their knights to come and joust a course or twain 
with him ; whereupon, without stay, Robert Fitzwalter, being on 
the French part, made himself ready, ferried over, and got on 
horseback, without any man to help him, and showed himself 
ready to the face of his challenger, whom at the first course he 
struck so hard with his great spear, that horse and man fell to the 
ground ; and when his spear was broken he went back to the 
King of France. "Which when the king had seen, “By God’s 
tooth,” quoth he, after his usual oath, “he were a king indeed 
that had such a knight.” The friends of Robert, hearing these 
words, kneeled down, and said — “ O king, he is your knight ; it 
is Robert Fitzwalter.” And thereupon, the next day he was sent 
for, and restored to the king’s favour ; by which means peace was 
concluded, and he received his Ibings, and had license to repair 
his castle of Baynard, and other castles. 
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'Thij jear *ai6i the ist of Htnrf III j the castie of Hertford 
bein ' dehvertd to l-cwis the French prince, and the baroni td 
1 n^land, Robert 1 it/waltcr requiring to haVL ihe satne, because 
the keeping thereof did by ancient right and title pertain to him, 
wa*- answered by Lewis, “that Englishmen were not wonby to 
ha-re such bolds in keeping* because they tlid betray thtir own 
lord,” iLc ihis Robert deceased In the year 1534, and was 
buried at Dunmow, and Walter hia son that succeeded lum. 
is;8, his baronj of Eaynard was in the ward of King Henry, in 
the nonage of Robert Fuzw alter This Robert took to his second 
wife Ucanor daughter and heir to the Earl of rerrars, in the 
year ijli9, and in the >car 1303, on the lath of hlarch, Ircforc 
John lilondon, major of l^ondon, he acknowledged his service to 
the sitne city, and sware upon the Etcingelists, that be would be 
true to the liberties thereof, and maintain the same to his power, 
and the counsel of the same to keep, Kc. 

The ngfits that belonged to Robert Fitiwalter, chastchan of 
London lord of Wodehain, were these -~ 

Tfie said Robert and his heirs ought to be and are chief 
banntrers of London, in fee of the chasielleriei which be and bis 
ancestors had by Castle BaynanL in the said city In time of 
war the said Robert, and bis heirs, ought to sene the city m 
manner as foUo-weth that is. The said Robert ought to come be 
bet fig the tw cntieth man of arms on horseback, covered -with doth, 
or armour, unto the great west door of bt Paul, with his banOtr 
displayed before him of his arms, and when he is come to the 
said door, mounted anj apparelled, as before is said, the mayor 
with his aldermen and sheriffs armed in their arms, shall eofne 
out of the said Church of St, Paul, unto the said door, with a 
banner in his hand, all on foot, -which banner shall be gules> with 
the image of St Paul, gold, the iace, hands, feet, atid sword, of 
siher and as soon as the said Robert shall sec the tnayo’’, 
aldermen, and shenffs come on foot out of the church armed 
with such a banner, he shall alight from his horse and sdlute the 
major, and say to him— “SjLf mayor, I am come to do my Semce, 
which I owe to the city” And the major and aldermen shall 
answer “tie give to you, as our bannerer of fee in this cUV, 
thni banner of this city to bear and govern to the honour and 
profit of tfie uty to our power « And the said Robert and his 
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heirs shall receive the banner m his hands, and shall go oh foot 
out of the gate \\ith the banner in his hands] and the mayor, 
aldermen, and shehffs shnll follow to the door, and shall bring a 
horse to the said Robert vorth twenty pounds, which horse shall 
be saddled with a saddle of the arms of the said Robert, and shall 
be co\ ered w ith sendals* of the said arms Also they shall present 
to him twenty pounds sterling money, and deliver it to the Chamber- 
lain of the said Robert for his expenses that day. Then the said 
Robert shall mount upon the horse which the ma}or presented to 
him, wath the banner in his hand, and as soon as he is up, he 
shall say to the mayor, that he cause a marshal to be chosen for 
the host, one of the city ; which marshal being chosen, the said 
Robert shall command the mayor and burgesses of the city to 
warn the commoners to assemble together, and they shall all go 
under the banner of St. Paul, and the said Robert shall bear it 
himself unto Aldgate, and there the said Robert and major shall 
deliver the said banner of St. Paul from thence to whom ttiey 
shall assent or think good. And if they must make any issue 
forth of the city, then the said Robert ought to choose tw o forth 
of every ward, the most sage personages, to foresee to the safe 
keeping of the city after they be gone forth. And this council 
shall be taken in the priory of the Trinity near unto Aldgate. 
And before every town or castle which the host of London 
besiege, if the siege continue a whole year, the said Robert 
shall have for every siege of the commonalty of London an 
hundred shillings for his travail, and no more These be the 
rights that the said Robert hath m the time of war. — Rights 
belonging to Robert Fitzwalter, and to his heirs m the city 
of London, in the time of peace, are these : that is to saj , the 
said Robert hath a soken or ward m the citv, that is, a wall of 
the canonry of St. Paul, as a man goeth down the street before 
the brewhoUse of St Paul unto the Thames and so to the side 
of the mill, which is in the water that cometh down from the 
Fleet Bridge, and goeth so by London walls, betwixt the Friars 
preachers and Ludgate, and so returneth back by the house of 
the said Friars unto the Said wall of the said canonry of Sl Paul, 

* Smdals pieces of a nch thin silk The word was m Greek and in Low IjTtm 
crivo(j3i midaliim derned from Smohu the Indus and the country by the Inaus 
from waicu tiltsc fine fabrics of siik or hiifeii were first brou,jht. 
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ill ihe pimh of &L Andrew, «hich .s m t^e £|ft of 
ancestors by the said seigniont) And so t^e sa)d Robert ki 
apiieirdant unto the Said soVcn all these 
thi he ousht to Into a soVeman. and to place 
sull, so he be of the sohemanry, or the same ward , and if any of 
the soUnmT> be irnpleaded tn the Guildhall, of anything U 
touchuh not the body of the majo' that for the time is, or that 
toucheih the My of no shenff, it is not lawful for the sokeiwn 
of the sokem.tnry of the said Rooert Fiuvraher to demand a 
court of the said Robert, and the major, and his cjlirens of 
London, ought to grant him to hate a court, and in his court e 
ought to bring his judsmentb, as it is assented and 
in this Guildhall, that shall be giten them. If an), therefore, 
taken in his sokemanrj , he ought to bare his StoeVs and imprison- 
ment m his soken , and he shall be brought from thence to the 
Guildhall before the mayor, tind there they shall provide him hj 
judgment tliat ought to be given of him , but his judgment shall 
not be published till he come into the court of the said Robert, and 
in his liberty And the judgment shall be such, that if he haie 
deserved death by treason, he to be tied to a post m the 'Hiamcs 
at a good w harf w here boats are fastened, tv' » ebbings and two 
flowings of the water And if he be condemned for a common 
thief, he ought to be led to the Elms, and there sufTet bis judg- 
ment as other thieves- And so the said Robert and hts heirs 


hath honour that he holdeth a great franchise withm the city, 
that the mayor of the aty and citizens arc hound to do him of 
right, that is to saj, thatwhen the majOr vnll hold agreat council, 
he ought to call the said Robert, and his heirs, to be with him m 
council of the city, and the said Robert ought to be sworn to be 
of council with the city against all people, saving the king and 
his heirs And when the said Robert cometh to the hustings m 
the Guildhall of the city, the mayor, or his heutenant, ought to 
nse against him, and set him down near unto him , and so Jong 
as he IS in the Guildhall, all the judgment ought to be given by 
his mouth, according to the record of the recorders of the sanl 
Guildhall , and so many waifs as come so long as he is there, he 
ought to give them to the bailiffs of the town, or to whom hs 
will, by the counsel of the mayor of the city These be the 
franchises that belonged to Robert Fitzwalter m London, m tnue 
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of peace ; which for the antiquity thereof I have noted out of an 
old record. 

This Robert deceased in the year 1305, leaving issue Walter 
Fitzrobert, who had issue Robert Fitzwalter, unto whom, in the 
year 1320, the citizens of London acknowledged the right vhich 
they ought* to him and his heirs for the Castle Baynardj he 
deceased 1325 ; unto whom succeeded Robert Fitzrobert, Fitz- 
walter, &c. More of the Lord Fitzwalter may ye read in my 
Annals in 51st of Edward III. But how this honour of Baynard’s 
Castle, with the appurtenances, fell from the possession of the 
Fitzwalters, I have not read ; only I find, that in the year 1428, 
the 7th of Henry VI., a great fire was at Baynard’s Castle, and 
that same Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, built it of new. By 
his death and attainder, in the year 1446, it came to the hands of 
Henry VI., and from him to Richard, Duke of York, of whom we 
read, that in the year 1457 he lodged there, as in his own house. 
In the year r46o, the 28th of Februarj', the Earls of March and 
of Warwick, with a great power of men, but few of name, entered 
the city of London, where they were of the citizens joyously re- 
ceived ; and upon the 3rd of March, being Sunday, the said earl 
caused to be mustered his people in St. John’s field, where unto 
that host was showed and proclaimed certain articles and points 
wherein King Henry, as they said, had offended ; and thereupon 
it was demanded of the said people, whether the said Henry was 
worthy to reign as king any longer or not ; whereunto the people 
cried Nay. Then it was asked of them, whether they would 
have the Earl of March for their king ; and they cried. Yea, yea. 
Whereupon certain captains were appointed to bear report thereof 
unto the said Earl of March, then being lodged at his castle of 
Baynard. "Whereof when the earl was by them advertised, he 
thanked God and them for their election; notvnthstanding he 
showed some countenance of insufficiency in him to occupy so 
great a charge, till by exhortation of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of Excester, and certain noblemen, he granted 
to their petition ; and on the next morrow at Paul’s he went on 
procession, offered, and had Te Deum sung. Then was he mth 
great royalty conveyed to Westminster, and there, in the great 
Hall, set in the king’s seat, with St. Edward’s sceptre in his hand. 

^ Oughts owed. 
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tv bcmt; <Ind, lewing his eldest fon 'Td'fstd, and 
hi^ sc( oncl son Ktchard) both inrants, Ilichafdi Rote offiloneesicri 
V>t,vng ekrted bj ibe nnWe-s and commons m the OmldbiU of 
London, took on him the tilte of the realm nnd Icmgdom, as im- 
iposed upon him in tiiii ilajnafd's Castle, as ve may read penned 
Uy Sir Thomas iMore, and set tlowm m my Annals 
Hennf \U , about the year ijot, the idth of his reign, re 
paired o'- rather new hmlt this house, not embattled, or so strongly 
fortitiid eastk Uhe, (mt far more beautiful and commodious for the 
entertainiiient of in) prince pr great estate Jn the 171b of b's 
reign, he, irilh his fpjcen, sicre lodged there, and eaine ftora 
thtnee to Paul’s Church, where they made their offering, dined 
in the bishops palace, and so returned. 'Hie iSlh of his regn 
he was lodged there, and the ambassadors from the King of the 
liomans were thithtr brought to hn ptcsence, and front tbcnrt 
the king came to Paul’s, and was there sworn to the JCtng of the 
Romans, as the said king had sviom to him- 
I he Joth of the said king, he isith his knights of the order, all 
m their bab'n of tbe Carter, rode from tbe’losser of Ixmdon, 
through the city, unto the cathedral church of St J’aul’s, and 
there heard e\ ensong, and from thence they rode to liajnards 
Tasiie, where the king lodged, and on the neat morrow, m the 
iime babd they rode front ibtnce ogam to the said CViuicb of 
‘'t Paul’s went on procession, heard the dmne servjce, offered, 
and returned The same tear the King of Castile was lodged 
there 

In the year 1553, the 19th <jf July, the cotinnl, partly moved 
with the right of the I.adj htary's cause, partly considering that 
the most of the realm were trhollj bent on her side, changing 
their rnmd from Lady Jane, lately proclaimed queen, assembled 
themselves at this Rajnards Ca.stle, where they communed with 
the Ear! of Pembroke, and the 1 arl of Shrewsbury, and 5ir John 
Afason, clerk of the council, sent for the I<>rd major, and then 
nding into Cheap to the Cross, where Garter King at Anns, 
tminyet being sounded, prod nmed the Lady Mary, daughter of 
Lmg Jlenry Vfir and Queen Kathenne, Queen of England, A'c 
Ihis tastle now belongeth to the Earl of rembroJee 
Meat adjoining to this pastle was sometime a tower, the name 
ffhereofUiayenotresdi bul thatlhe 'US bfJiU b) Kdiiard JJ, 
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is manifest by this that followeth. King Edward HI., in the 
second year of his reign, gave unto AVilliam de Ros, of Hamo- 
lake, in Yorkshire, a tower upon the water of Thames, by the 
castle of Baynard in the city of London, which tower his father 
had built ; he gave the said tower and appurtenances to the said 
William Hamolake, and his heirs, for a rose yearly, to be paid 
for all service due, &c. This tower, as seemeth to me, was since 
called Legat’s Inn, the yth of Edward IV. 

The next tower or castle, banking also on thp river of Thames, 
was, as is afore showed, called Montilchett’s Castle, of a nobleman, 
Baron of hlontfichett, the first builder thereof, who pame in wath 
William the Conqueror, and was since named Le Sir Montfichett. 
This castle he built in a place not far distant from Baynard's, 
towards the west. The same William Montfichett lived in the 
reign of Henrj' I., and was witness to a charter then granted to 
the city for the sheriffs of London. Richard Montfichett lived 
in King John’s time; and in the year 1213 was by the same 
king banished the realm into France, when peradventure King 
John caused his castle of Montfichett, amongst otner castles of 
the barons, to be overthrown ; the -which after his return might 
be by him again re-edified ; for the total destruption thereof was 
about the year 1276, when Robert Kilwarby, Archbishop of Canfer- 
buiy, began the foundation of the Friars Preachers Church there, 
commonly called the Black Friars, as appeareth by a charter the 
4th of Edward I., w-herein is declared that Gregory de Rocksley, 
mayor of London, and the barons of the same city, granted and 
gave unto the said Archbishop Robert, two lanes or ways next the 
street of Baynard’s Castle, and the tower of Montfichett, to be 
applied for the enlargement of the said church and place. 

One other tower there was also situate qn the river of Thames 
near unto the said Black Friars Church, on the west part 
thereof built at the citizens’ charges, but by license and com- 
mandment of Edward I. and of Edward II., as appeareth by their 
grants ; which tow'er was then finished, and so stood for the space 
of three hundred years, and was at the last taken down by the 
commandment of John Shaw, mayor of London, in the year 
1502. 

Another tower, or castle, also was there in the west part of the 
city pertajning to the )ting. For I read, tjiat in the year 1087, 
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ttic loth of Williim I , the city of Jxjndon, with the Church of 
St Paul, being burned, Mauritius, then Bishop of l^ondon, after 
ward began the foundation of a new church, whercunto King 
William, saith mine author, gate the choice stones of ibis castle 
standing near to the banV of toe tv\« of ThaTOes, at toe west end 
of the city \licr this Mauritius, Richard bis successor purchased 
the streets about Paul’s Church, compassing the same with a wall 
of stone and gates. King Henry I gate to this Richard so much 
of the moat or wall of the castle, on the Thames side to the south, 
as should be needful to make the said wall of the church) artl, 
and so much more as should suffice to make a way without the 
wall on the north side, &c. 

This tower or castle thus destroyed, stood, as it may seem, 
nhcre now standeth the house called BndenelL For notwith- 


standing toe destruction of the said castle or tower, the house 
remained large, so that the kings of this realm long after were 
lodged there, and kept their courts, for until the 9th year of 
Henry HI the courts of law and justice were kept in the king's 
bouse, whetesoeier he was lodged, and not elsewhere. And that 
the kings have been lodged, and kept their law courts, in this 
plat e, I could show j ou many authors of record, but for plain 
proof tors one may suffice « ^„ahs ecncoriiajactct m 
Curia Domipt ft^i apui Sand Bnd^d London a die Saudi 
Muhaeitstn 15 dies. Anno re^nt regis Johanms 7 eorom G fil 
P^rt Cusiac/iiode Fauconberg^Johatinede GtUhn$e, Qihart fiht 
tnty, If abler De Crtsptnr Juiticiar et altts barcnihut Domini 
More, as Matthew Pans hath, about the y ear r o King 

John,^ in the rath of his reign, summoned a parliament at St. 
Brides m London where he exacted of the clergy and religious 
pennons the slim of one hundred thousand pounds, and besides 

i-r"’ corapeUed to cancel their pnia- 

l^s, and to pay forty thousand pounds to the king, &c. This 
house Of St Bride’s of latter time being left, and med by 

rZiLnS’!f ‘t^oniuch that the very platform thtreof 

ffim andrSlh^ T waste, and, as uwere, but a laystall of 

of retnained them A frrat part 

of this House, namely, on the nest as 11.1th j “ ^ 

to thf n.ciion c 1 u . "Its S*ven 

to the Bishop of Salisbury, ihe other part towards the east 

remaining waste untd King Henry VIIL built a stately 
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beautiful house thereupon, giving it to name Bridewell, of the 
parish and well there. This house he purposely built for the 
entertainment of the Emperor Charles V., who in the year 1522 
came into tliis city, as I have showed in my Summarj-, iVnnals, 
and large Chronicles. 

On the north-west side of the city, near unto Redcross Street, 
there was a tower, commonly called Barbican, or Burlikenning ; * 
for that the same being placed on a high ground, and also built 
of some good height, was in old time as a watch-tower for the 
city, from whence a man might behold and view the whole city 
towards the south, and also into Kent, Sussex, and Surrey, and 
likewise every other waj’, east, north, or west. 

Some other burhkennings, or watch-towers, there were of old 
time in and about die citj', all which were repaired, yea, and 
others new built, by Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, in the 
reign of King Henry III., when the barons were in arms, and 
held the city against the king ; but the barons being reconciled 
to his favour in the year 1267, he caused all their burhkennings, 
watch-towers, and bulwarks, made and repaired by the said earl, 
to be plucked down, and the ditches to be filled up, so that 
nought of them might be seen to remain ; and then was this 
burlikenning, amongst the rest, overthrown and destroyed ; and 
although the ditch near thereunto, called Hound’s Ditch, was 
stopped up, yet the street of long time after was called Hound’s 
Ditch ; and of late time more commonly called Barbican. The 
plot or seat of this burhkenning, or watch-tower. King Edward 
III., in the year 1336, and the loth of his reign, gave unto 
Robert Ufford, Earl of Suffolk, by the name of his manor of Base 
Court, in the parish of St Giles without Cripplegate, of London, 
commonly called the Barbican. 

Tower Royal was of old time the king’s house. King Stephen 
was there lodged; but sithence called the Queen’s AVardrobe. 
The princess, mother to King Richard II. in the 4th of his reign 
■was lodged there ; being forced to fly from the Tower of London 
when the rebels possessed it. But on the isth of June (saith 
Froissart), Wat Tyler being slain, the king went to this lady 

* Bariicajt. — Stow's etymology will not explain the existence of the word in 
Old French, Old Spanish, and Low Latin, Its origin is doubtful, but it is usually 
derived from the .'trabic. 

G 
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princess his mother, then lodged m the Tower Rojal, called 
the Queen’s Wardrobe, where she had tamed two dajs and two 
nights, which tower (saith the Record of Edward III , the 36th 
jear) was in the parish of SL Michel de Paternoster, 5 :c. In the 
year 1386, King Richard, ivith Queen Anne his wnfe, Vept their 
Christmas at Eltham, whither came to him Lion, King of Enaony, 
under pretence to reform peace betwixt the kings of England and 
France, but what his coming profited he only understood, for 
besides innumerable gifts that he recened of the king and his 
nobles, the kmg lying then m this Tower Royal, at the Queen’s 
Wardrobe in London, granted to him a charter of a thousand 
pounds by year durmg his life. He was, as he affirmed, chased 
out of his kingdom by the Tartanans. More concerning this 
tower shall you read when you come to Vmtry "Ward, in which 
it standetb. 

Semes Toner in Bucklesbury was sometime the king’s house. 
Edward IIL, in the 18th of his reign, appointed his exchange of 
moneys therein to be kept, and m the 32nd, he gate the same 
tower to his free chapel of St Stephen at Westminster 


©f Sr^oals anh nfljtt illousrs of SLtatnmg 

"In the reign of King Stephen and of Henry II,” saith Fiti- 
Stephen, “there were in London three principal churches, which 
had famous schools, either by pnsalege and ancient digmty, or 
by faioar of some particular persons, as of doctors which were 
accounted notable and renowned for knowledge in philosophy. 
And there were other mfenor schools also. Upon festiral days 
the masters made solemn meetings m the churches, where their 
scholars disputed logically and demonstrate ely, some bringing 
enthymems, other perfect syllogisms, some disputed for show, 
ot er to toce out the truth, cunning sophisteis were thought 
braae scholars when they flowed with words, others used 
a acies, rhetoricians spake aptly to persuade, observing the 
precepts of art, and omitting nothing that might serve their 
purpose the boys of diverse schools did cap or pot verses, and 
contended of the pnnciples of grammar, there were some which 
on the other side with epigrams and rymies, tupping and quipping 
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their fellows, and the faults of others, though suppressing their 
names, moved thereby much laughter among their auditors." 
Hitherto Fitzstephen, for schools and scholars, and for their 
exercises in the city in his days ; sithence the which time, as to 
me it seemeth, by the increase of colleges and students in the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the frequenting of schools, 
and exercises of scholars in the city, as had been accustomed, 
hath much decreased. 

The three principal churches which had these famous schools 
by privileges, must needs be the cathedral church of St. Paul for 
one; seeing, that by a general council, holden in the year of 
Christ 1176, at Rome, in the patriarchy of Lateran, it was 
decreed, that every cathedral church should have his school- 
master to teach poor scholars, and others as had been accus- 
tomed, and that no man should take any reward for license to 
teach. The second, as most ancient, may seem to have been 
the monastery of St Peter’s at Westminster, whereof Ingulphus, 
Abbot of Croyland, in the reign of William the Conqueror,^ 
writeth thus : — “ I, Ingulphus, an humble servant of God, born 
of English parents, in the most beautiful city of London, for to 
attain to learning, was first put to Westminster, and after to study 
of Oxford,” &c. And writing in praise of Queen Edgitha, wife 
to Edward the Confessor : “ I have seen her,” saith he, “ often 
■when being a boy, I came to see my father dwelling in the 
king’s court, and often coming from school, when I met her, she 
ivould oppose me, touching my learning and lesson ; and falling 
from grammar to logic, wherein she had some knowledge, she 
would subtilly conclude an argument with me, and by her hand- 
maiden give me three or four pieces of money, and send me 
unto the palace where I should receive some victuals, and then 
be dismissed.” 

The third school seemeth to have been in the monastery of 
St Saviour, at Bermondsey in Southwark; for other priories, 
as of St. John by Smithfield, St Bartholomew in Smithfield, 
St Jilary Overies in Southwark, and that of the Holy Trinity by 
Aldgate, were all of later foundation, and the friaries, colleges, 
and hospitals, in this city, were raised since them in the reigns 

* The Chronicle ascribed to Ingulphus was forged in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. 
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of Henry III , Edward I , II , and III , &c. All which houses 
had Ibeir schoolsj though not so famous as these first named- 
Eut touching schools more lately advanced in this city, I read, 
that King Henry V, having suppressed the pnones aliens, 
whereof some were about London, namely, one hospital, called 
Our Lady of Rouncivall, by Channg Cross , one other hospital 
m Oldboume, one o*her without Cnpplegatc, and the fourth 
without Aldcrsgatc, besides other that are now worn out of 
memory, and whereof there is ro monument tcmatning. more 
than Kouncimlt converted to a brotherhood, which continued 
till the reign of Henry VIII or Edward VL , this, I saj, and 
other their schools being broken up and ceased, King Henry 
VI , m the 24th of the tmgn, by patent, appointed that there 
should be in London grammar schools, besides Sl Paul’s, at 
St. Martin’s le Grand, St Mary le Bow in Cheap, Sh Dunstan’s 
m the west, and St Anthony’s. And m the next year, to wit, 
*394, the said king ordained by parliament that four other 
grammar schools should be erected, to wit, m the parishes of 
St Andrew in Oldboume, Allhallows the Great in Thames Street, 
Sl Peter’s upon Comhill, and m the hospital of St Thomas of 
Aeons in West Cheap, since the which time as divers schools, 
by suppressing of religious houses, w hereof they were members, 
in the reign of Henry VIII , have been decajed, so again have 
some others been newly erected, and founded for them, as 
namely Paul’s School, in place of an o’d ruined house, was budt 
inmost ample manner, and largely endowed, m the year 1512, 
by John Colet, Doctor of Dmmtj, Dean of Pauls, for one 
hundred and fifty three poor men’s children, for which there 
was ordained a master, surraaster or usher, and a chaplain. 
Again, in the year 1553, atter the erection of Chnst’s Hospital, 
in the late dissolved house of the Gray Friars, a great number 
of poor children being taken wv, a school was also ordained there 
at the citizens' charges. Also, in the year 1561, the Merchant 
Taylors of London founded one notable free grammar school, 
in the parish of SL Laurence Pouliney by Candlewick Street, 
Richard Htls, late master of that company, having given five 
hundred pounds towards the purchase of a house, called the 
Manor of the Rose, sometime the Duke of Buckingham’s, 
wherein the school is kepL As for the meeting of the school 
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masters on festival days, at festival churches, and the disputing 
of their scholars logically, &c., whereof I have before spoken, 
the same was long since discontinued; but the arguing of the 
schoolboys about the principles of grammar hath been continued 
even till our time ; for I myself, in my youth, have yearly seen, 
on the eve of St. Bartholomew the Apostle, the scholars of 
divers grammar schools repair unto the churchyard of St. 
Bartholomew, the priorj' in Smithfield, where upon a bank 
boarded about under a tree, some one scholar hath stepped up, 
and there hath opposed and answered, till he were by some 
better scholar overcome and put down ; and then the overcomer 
taking the place, did like as the first ; and in the end the best 
opposers and answerers had rewards, which I observed not but 
it made both good schoolmasters, and also good scholars, 
diligently against such times to prepare themselves for the 
obtaining of this garland. I remember there repaired to these 
exercises, amongst others, the masters and scholars of the free 
schools of St. Paul’s in London, of St. Peter’s at Westminster, 
of St Thomas Aeon’s Hospital, and of St. Anthony’s Hospital ; 
whereof the last named commonly presented the best scholars, 
and had the prize in those days. 

This priory of St. Bartholomew being surrendered to Henry 
VIII., those disputations of scholars in that place surceased ; and 
was again, only for a year or twain, in the reign of Edward VI., 
revived in the cloister of Christ’s Hospital, where the best scholars, 
then still of St. Anthony’s School, were rewarded with bows and 
arrows of silver, given to them by Sir Martin Bowes, goldsmith. 
Nevertheless, however the encouragement failed, the scholars of 
Paul’s, meeting w'ith them of St. Anthony’s, would call them 
Anthony pigs, and they again would call the other, pigeons of 
Paul’s, because many pigeons were bred in St. Paul’s Church, 
and SL Anthony was always figured with a pig following him; 
and mindful of the former usage, did for a long season disorderly 
in the open street provoke one another with, “Salve in quogue, 
placet tibi mecuin dispidare ? ” “ Placet." And so proceeding from 
this to questions in grammar, they usually fell from words to 
blows with their satchels full of books, many times in great heaps, 
that they troubled the streets and passengers ; so that finally they 
were restrained, with the decay of St. Anthony's School. Out of 
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this cdiool have sprung divers famous persons thereof 

umc hath buned the names of r^y, yet 

btance nav he numbered these following -Sir ThomW Jlore, 

laiinht. Lord Chancellor of England; Pr. Nicholas Yf 

time Bishop of Rochester, after of 

bishop of York and I^rd Chancellor of r 

t\hitsift. Bishop of Worcester, and after Archh^hop of Cancer 


*’''of hSr time, m the year of Chhst isSJ, there was founded a 
pub'ic lecture on chirurgery, to be read in the Collie ct 
Physicians in Knightndcrs Street, to begin m the j car 15S4, on 
the sixth of May, ard so to be continued for ever, twice ^ry 
week, on Wednesday ard Friday, by the honouiab’c Baron, John 
Lord Lombley, and the learned Richard Caldwell, doctor in 
phi SIC, the reader whereof to be Richard Forster, doctor of phys'c, 
dunng his life 

Furthermore, about the same time there was also be^n a 
mathcmaccal lecture, to be read »n a hit old chapel, built by 
& mon Eyre, within the Leaden Hall , whereof a learned attien 
bom, named Thomas Hood, was the first reader But this 
chaprl, and other parts of that hall, being employed for stowage 
of goods taken out of a great Spanish carracL, the said iectare 
ceased any more to be read, and was then in the year 
in the house of Master Thomas Smith in Grass Street, &c. 

Last of all. Sir Thomas Greshaia, knight, agent to the queen s 


highness, by his last will and testament made in the year i579i 
gave the Royal Exchange, and all the buildings thereunto 
appertaining , that is to say, the one moiety to the mayor and 
commonalty of London and their successors, upon trust that 
they perform as shall be declared , and the other moiety to the 
mercers in hVe confidence. The mayor and comnacmalty are 
to find four to read lectures of divinit), astronomy, music, ard 
geometry, within his dwelling house in Bishopsgate Street, at^ to 
bestow the sum of two hundred pounds ; to wit, fifty pounda the 
piece, Szc. The mercers likewise are to find three readers, tha\tS, 
in civil liw, physic, and j-hetonc, within the same dwelling bou^, 
vHe sttm of one hundred and fifty pounds ; to every reader, fiA) 
pounds, &.C. which gift hath be^ since that time confirmed py 
parliaraent, to take effect ard begin after the decease of the Laoy 
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Anne Gresham, which happened in the year 1596, and so to 
continue for ever. Whereupon the lecturers were accordingly 
chosen and appointed to have begun their readings in the month 
of June 1597 ; whose names were, Anthony Wootton, for divinity; 
Doctor Mathew G^^7nne, for physic; Doctor Henry Mountlow, 
for the civil law ; Doctor John Bull, for music ; Brerewood, for 
astronorriy ; Henry Briggs, for geometry ; and Caleb Willis, for 
rhetoric. These lectures are read daily, Sundays excepted, in the 
term times, by every one upon his day, in the morning betwixt 
nine and ten, in Latin ; in the afternoon, betwixt two and three, 
in English; save that Dr. Bull is dispensed with, to read the 
music lecture in English only upon two several days, Thursday 
and Saturday, in the afternoons, betwixt three and four of the 
clock. 


fl^atiscs of Stnhcnts tn tl)c (Common EaSn, 

But besides all this, there is in and about this city a whole 
University, as it were, of students, practisers or pleaders, and 
judges of the laws of this realm, not living of common stipends, 
as in other universities it is for the most part done, but of their 
own private maintenance, as being altogether fed either by their 
places or practice, or otherwise by their proper revenue, or 
exhibition of parents and friends; for that the younger sort are 
either gentlemen or the sons of gentlemen, or of other most 
wealthy persons. Of these houses there be at this day fourteen 
in all ; whereof nine do stand within the liberties of this city, and 
five in the suburbs thereof ; to wit : 


Within the liberties. 

Sergeants’ Inn in Fleet Street, Sergeants’ Inn in Chancery Lane ; 
for judges and sergeants only. 

The Inner Temple, the hliddle Temple, in Fleet Street ; houses 
of court. 

Clifford’s Inn in Fleet Street, Thavies Inn in Oldborne, Fumi- 
val’s Inn in Oldborne, Barnard’s Inn in Oldborne, Staple Inn in 
Oldborne ; houses of Chancery. 
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Without the Itberihs 

Gra/s Inn in OHbome, Lincoln's Inn m Chancery Lane by the 
old Temple , houses of court 

Clement’s Inn, New Inn, Lyon’s Inn, houses of Chancery, 
without Temple Bar, in the liberty of tVestmi’'stet 

There was sometime an inn of sergeants in Oldbome, as you 
may read of Scrop’s Inn over agamst St Andrew’s Church. 

There was also one other mn of Chancery, called Chester’s 
Inn for the nearness to the Bishop of Chester’s house, but more 
commonly termed Strand Inn, for that it stood m Strand Street, 
and near unto Strand Bridge without Temple Bar, in the liberty 
of the duchy of Lancaster This mn of Chanceryi other 
houses near adjoining, were pulled down in the reign of Edward 
VI by Edward Duke of Somerset, who m pi ice thereof raised 
that large and beautiful house, but yet unfinished, called Somer- 
set House, 

There was, moreover, in the reign of King Henry I , a tenth 
house of Chancery, mentioned by Justice Fortescoe in his book 
of the laws of England, but where it stood, or when it was 
abandoned, I cannot find, and therefore I will leave it, and 
return to the rest 

The Houses of Court be replenished partly wnb y oung students, 
and partly with graduates and practisers of the law, but the Inns 
of Chancery, being, as it were, provinces, severally subjected to 
the Inns of Court, be chiefly furnished with officers, attorney s, 
solicitors, and clerks, that follow the courts of the King’s Bench 
or Common Pleas, and yet there want not some other being 
yourig students, that come thither sometimes from one of the 
unweTsities, and sometimes immeaiately from grammar schools , 
and these having spent some time m studying upon the first 
elements and grounds of the Jaw, and having performed the 
eaerase of their own houses (called Eoltxs Mootes,* and putting 
of cases), they proceed to be admitted, and become students in 
some of these four houses or inns of court, where continuing by 

* BMiti lUoU!, meetings for disputation, that is, for liolting or sifting a case 

pvrt tilff ttrgumenl So in Conolanus ui i 

" He is lU schooled 

In bolted language, meat and bran together 

He throws without distinction 
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the space of seven years or thereabouts, they frequent readings, 
meetings, boltings, and other learned exercises, whereby growing 
ripe in the knowledge of the laws, and approved withal to be of 
honest conversation, they are either, by the general consent of 
the benchers or readers, being of the most ancient, grave, and 
judicial men of every’ inn of the court, or by the special privilege 
of the present reader, there selected and called to the degree of 
utter barristers, and 50 enabled to be common counsellors, and 
to practise the law, both in their chambers and at the bars. 

Of these, after that they be called to a further step of prefer- 
ment, called the Bench, there are twain every year chosen among 
the benchers of every Inn of Court to be Readers there, who do 
make their readings at two times in the year also ; that is, one in 
Lent, and the other at the beginning of August. 

And for the help of young students in every of the Inns of 
Chancery, they do likewise choose out of every one Inn of Court 
a Reader, being no bencher, but an utter barrister there, of ten 
or twelve years’ continuance, and of good profit in study. Now, 
from these of the said degree of counsellors, or utter barristers. 
ha\’ing continued therein the space of fourteen or fifteen years 
at the least, the clriefest and best learned are by the benchers 
elected to increase the number, as I said, of the bench amongst 
them ; and so in their time do become first single, and then 
double, readers to the students of those houses of court; after 
which last reading they be named apprentices at the law, and, in 
default of a sufficient number of sergeants at law, these are, at the 
pleasure of the prince, to be advanced to the places of sergeants ; 
out of which number of sergeants also the void places of judges 
are likewise ordinarily filled ; albeit, now and then some be ad- 
vanced, by the special favour of the prince, to the estate, dignity, 
and place, both of sergeant and judge, as it were in one instant 
But from thenceforth they hold not any room in those inns of 
court, being translated to one of the said two inns, called Sergeant’s 
Inns, where none but the sergeants and judges do converse. 


©£ ©rtcts anh (EHStoms. 

Of orders and customs in this city of old time, Fitzstephen saith 
as followeth: “Men of all trades, sellers of all sorts of wares. 
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labourers in C’very work, every morning are in their disunct and 
several places furthermore, m London, upon the nver side, 
between the wine in ships and the wme to be sold tti taverns, 
js a common cookery, or Cooks* Rovr , there daily, for the season 
of the year, men might have meat, roast, sod, or fried , fish, flesh, 
fowls, fit for nch and poor If any come suddenly to any atticn 
from afar, weary, and not willing to tarry till the meat be bought 
and dressed, while the servant bnngeth water for his master’s 
hands, and fetch eth bread, he shall have immcduitely from the 
river’s side all viands whatsoever he desireth what multitude 
soever, either of soldiers or strangers, do come to the atj, what 
soev er hour, day or night, according to their pleasures may refresh 
themselves , and they which delight in delicateness may be satis- 
fied with as delicate dishes there as may be found elsewhere. 
And this Cooks’ Row is very necessary to the city, and, according 
to Plato in Gotgias, nevt to physic is the office of cooks, as part 
of a city 


'* Vi ithout one of the gates is a plain field, both m name * and 
deed, where every Fnday, unless it be a solemn bidden holy day, 
IS a notable show of horses to be sold , carls, barons, knights, 
and citizens repair thither to sec or to buy , there tnaj you of 
pleasure see amblers paang it delicately , there may you see 
trotters fit for men of arms, silting more hardly ; there may j ou 
have notable young horses, not yet broken, there may you have 
strong steeds, w ell limbed geldings, whom the buyers do specially 
regard for pace and swiftness , the boys which nde these horses, 
sometime two, sometime three, do run races for wagers, with a 
desire of praise, or hope of victory In another part of that field 
are to be sold all implements of husbandry, as also fat swine, 
mi c ne, sheep, and oxen , there stand also mares and horses 
fit for ploughs and teams, with their young colu by them. At 
this city, merchant strangers of all nations had their quays and 
wharfs, the Arabians sent gold, the Sabians spice and frank- 
incense the Scythian anaonr, Babylon oil, Indian purple 
garments. E^pt precious stones, Norway and Russia amber- 
Frenchmen wme. According to the 
ancienter than Rome, built of the 
cient Troyans and of Brute, before that was built by Romulus 

* Smooii field, Stwitadd. 
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and Remus j and therefore useth the ancient customs of Rome. 
This city, even as Rome, is divided into wards; it hath yearly 
sheriffs instead of consuls ; it hath the dignity of senators in aider- 
men. It hath under officers, common sewers, and conduits in 
streets ; according to the quality of causes, it hath general courts 
and assemblies upon appointed days. I do not think that there 
is any city wherein are better customs, in frequenting the churches, 
in serving God, in keeping holy days, in giving alms, in entertain- 
ing strangers, in solemnizing marriages, in furnishing banquets, 
celebrating funerals, and burying dead bodies. 

“ The only plagues of London are immoderate quaffing among 
the foolish sort, and often casualties by fire. Most part of the 
bishops, abbots, and great lords of the land have houses there, 
whereunto they resort, and bestow much, when they are called to 
parliament by the king, or to council by their metropolitan, or 
otherwise by their private business.” 

Thus far Fitzstephen, of the estate of things in his time, where- 
unto may be added the present, by conference whereof the 
alteration will easily appear. 

Men of trades and sellers of wares in this city have oftentimes 
since changed their places, as they have found their best 
advantage. For whereas mercers and haberdashers used to keep 
their shops in West Cheap, of later time they held them on 
London Bridge, where partly they yet remain. The goldsmiths 
of Gutheron’s Lane and Old Exchange are now for the most part 
removed into the south side of West Cheap, the pepperers and 
grocers of Soper’s Lane are now in Bucklesbuty, and other 
places dispersed. The drapers of Lombard Street and of Corn- 
hill are seated in Candlewick Street and R'atling Street; the 
skinners from St. Mary Pellipers, or at the Axe, into Budge Row 
and Walbrook ; the stockfisbmongers in Thames Street ; wet 
fishmongers in Knightriders Street and Bridge Street ; the iron- 
mongers, of Ironmongers’ Lane and Old Juty, into Thames 
Street; the vintners from the Vintry into divers places. But 
the brewers for the more part remain near to the friendly rvater of 
Thames; the butchers in East Cheap, St. Nicholas Shambles, and 
the Stocks Market; the hosiers, of old time in Hosier Lane, 
near unto Smithfield, are since removed into Cordrrainer Street, 
the upper part thereof by Bow Church, and last of all into Birch- 
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o^enes Lane by Comhill, the shoemakers and cumcrs of Cord 
ivainer Street remotcd, the one to St ^^a^tln’s le Grand, the 
other to London Wall near unto Moorgate ; the founders remain 
by themseLes m Lothbury , cooks, or pastclets, for the more 
part in Thames Street, the other dispersed into divers parts, 
poulterers of late removed out of the Poultry, betwixt the Stocks 
and the great conduit m Cheap, into Grass Street and SL 
Nicholas shambles, bowycrs, from Powyers' Pow by Ludgate 
into duers places, and almost worn out, vnth the fletchers, pater- 
noster makers of old time, or bede makers, and text writers, are 
gone out of Paternoster Row, and are called stationers of Pauls 
Church) ard , patten rnakers, of St Afargarct, Pattens' Lane, clean 
worn out , labourers ever) work-day are to be found in Cheap, 
about Soper's Land End , horse coursers and sellers of oxen, 
sheep, swine, and such like, remain in their old market of 
Smithfield, &c. 

That merchants of all nations had their quays and wharfs at 
this city, w hereunto they brought their merchandises before and 
in the reign of Henry 11 , mine author wrote of his own know- 
ledge to be true, though for the antiquity of the aty he took 
the common opinion. Also that this city was in his time and 
afore divided into wards, had j early shenffs, aldermen, general 
courts, and assemblies, and such like notes by him set down, 
in commendation of the citizens, whereof there is no question, 
he wrote likewise of his own expen ence, as being bom and 
brought up amongst them 

And to confirm his opinion, concerning merchandises then 
hither transported, whereof happily may be some argument, 
Thomas Clifford (before ritzstcphen’s time), writing of Edward 
the Confessor, saith to this effect "King Edward, intending 
to make his sepulchre at "Westminster, for that it was near to 
the famous city of London, and the nver of Thames, that 
brought jn all kind of merchandises from all parts of the world, 
Ac. And William of Malmesbury, that lived in the reign of 
William I and II , Henry I , and King Stephen, calleth this 
a noble city, full of wealthy citizens, frequented with the trade 
of merchandises from all parts of the world. Also I read, m 
divers records, that of old time no woad was stowed or harboured 
m this cit), but all was presently sold m the ships, except by 
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licence purchased of the sheriffs, till of more later time ; to wit, 
in the year 1236, Andrew Bokerell, being mayor, by assent 
of the principal citizens, the merchants of Amiens, Nele, and 
Corby, purchased letters insealed with the common seal of this 
city, that they when they come might harbour their woads, and 
therefore should give the mayor every year fifty marks sterling ; 
and the same year they gave one hundred pounds towards the 
conveying of water from Tybourn to this city. Also the mer- 
chants of Normandy made fine for license to harbour their 
woads till it was otherwise provided, in the year 1263, Thomas 
Rtz Thomas being mayor, &c., which proveth that then as afore, 
they were here amongst other nations privileged. 

It followeth in Fitzstephen, that the plagues of London in that 
time were immoderate quaffing among fools, and often casualties 
by fire. For the first — to wit, of quaffing — it continueth as afore, 
or rather is mightily increased, though greatly qualified among 
the poorer sort, not of any holy abstinence, but of mere necessity, 
ale and beer being small, and wines in price above their reach. 
As for prevention of casualties by fire, the houses in this eity 
being then built all of timber, and covered with thatch of straw 
or reed, it was long since thought good policy in our forefathers 
wisely to provide, namely, in the year of Christ 1189, the first 
of Richard I., Henry Fitzalwine being then mayor, that all men 
in this city should build their houses of stone up to a certain 
height, and to cover them with slate or baked tile ; since which 
time, thanks be given to God, there hath not happened the like 
often consuming' fires in this city as afore. ' 

But now' in our time, instead of these enonnities, others are 
come in place no less meet to be reformed; namely, purpres- 
tures, or encroachments on the highw'ays, lanes, and common 
grounds, in and about this city; whereof a learned gentleman 
and grave citizen hath not many years since written and ex- 
hibited a book to the mayor and commonalty; which book, 
whether the same have been by them read and diligently con- 
sidered upon, I know' not, but sure I am nothing is reformed 
since concerning this matter. 

Then the number of cars, drays, carts, and coaches, more than 
hath been accustomed, the streets and lanes being straitened, 
must needs be dangerous, as daily experience proveth. 
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The coachnun rides behind the horse tails, lasheth them, and 
looLeth not behind him, the drajman sittcth and aleepedi nn 
his dray, and lettclh his horse lead hiro home. I know that, by 
the good laws and customs of this city, shod outs* are forbidden 
to enter the same, except upon reasonable cause, as semcc of 
the pnnee, or such like, they be tolerated. Also that the fore 
horse of esery carriage should be led by hand, but these good 
orders are not obsened. Of old time coaches were not known 


m this island, but idianots or 'whirlicotcs, then so called, and 
they only used of princes or great estates, such as had their 
footmen about them, and for e'cample to note, I read that 
Richard II , being threatened by the rebels of Kent, rode from 
the Toner of London to the Jlfle’s End, and with him his 
mother, because she was sick and weak, m a whirhcotc, the 


Earls of Buckingham, Kent, Warwick, and Orford, Sir Thomas 
Percy, Sir Robert Knowles, the Mayor of London, Sir Aubrey 
de Vere, that bare the king’s sword, with other knights and 
esquires attending on horseback. Rut in the next year, the said 
King Richard took to wife Anne, daughter to the Kijig of 
Bohemia, that first brought hither the ridmg upon side-saddles, 
and so was the riding in whwhcoies and chariots forsaken, except 
at coronations and such Lke spectacles, but now of btc years 
the use of coaches, brought out of Genuany, is taken up, and 
mde so common, as there is neither distmcUon of tune nor 
diflMsnce of persons observed, for the world runs on wheels 
With many whose parents were gUd to go on foot. 

^t of all, mine author t m this chapter hath these words 
ilost part of the bishops, abbots, and great lords of the land, 
K If they were citirens and freemen of London, had mans fair 

wealthy gentlemen 

w^Ss ^ place he hath these 

words Every Sunday m Lent a fresh company of roun- men 

vouL sons, and 

?ea,^ of wrf ""'I andlSctise 

men repair to this exercise, and whilst the hope of ncloiy doth 

* iWrartr eim bound wilb imn 
t Fius^pbea, 
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inflame their minds, they do show good proof how serrnceable 
they would be in martial affairs, &c.” Again he saith : “ This 
city, in the troublesome time of King Stephen, showed at a 
muster twenty thousand armed horsemen and forty thousand 
footmen, serviceable for the wars, &c.” All which sayings of 
the said author, well considered, do plainly prove that in those 
days the inhabitants and repairers to this city, of what estate 
soever, spiritual or temporal, having houses here, lived together 
in good amity with the citizens, every' man observing the customs 
and orders of the city ; and those to be contributary' to charges 
here, rather than in any part of the land wheresoever, this 
city, being the heart of the realm, the king’s chamber and 
prince's seat, whereunto they made repair, and showed their 
forces, both of horses and of men ; which caused in troublesome 
time, as of King Stephen, the musters of this city to be so great 
in number. 

And here, to touch somewhat of greater families and house- 
holds kept in former times by noblemen, and great estates of 
this realm, according to their honours or dignities, I have seen 
an account made by H. Leicester, cofferer to Thomas Earl of 
Lancaster, for one whole year’s c-xpenses in the earl’s house, 
from the day next after hlichaelmas, in the seventh year of 
Edward II., until hlichaelmas in the eighth year of the same 
king, amounting to the sum of ^7957, isr. 4W. as followeth : 

To wit, in the pantry, buttery, and kitchen, ;^3405, &c. ; 
for one hundred and eighty-four tuns, one pipe of red or 
claret w’ine, and one tun of white wine bought for the house, 
^104, 17J. 6 d . 

For grocery ware, ;^i8o, x'js. 

For six barrels of sturgeon, 

For six thousand eight hundred stock-fishes, so called for dried 
fishes of all sorts, as lings, haberdines,^ and other, ;£4i, 6s. yd 

For one thousand seven hundred and fourteen pounds of wax, 
with vermilion and turpentine to make red wax, ;^3i4> 7^- 

For two thousand three hundred and nineteen pounds of tallow 
candles for the household, and one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy of lights for Paris candles, called perchers,t ;^3r, 14^. 3d. 

* Haherdinc^ salt cod. 

t Pcrchcr^ a large wax candle, such as was placed on altars. 
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Expenses on the tatl's grcit I.ori«, and tlic lec{>tr* 
jQaS 6, jK 

Linen doth fo- the car! ami hu chapUinx, sml Ijf t‘'c lu-tiy, 
jCA 3> lit 

Tor one hurdred and twent) nne doicn of jareh'rcr.t, tritis 


iiK £ 4 . Si. 3i-/ 




Item, for tiro doth* of jcailct for t* c rart agai'ut Chnrtnus 


one tlotli of ni^sc* fo' the LiOiop of An^er, scYCntj dolhi cf 
blu.. for the Lt ij,! ts {as they *crc then termed), f.f’een dothi cf 
ntcdli-v (jr the lords dcihi, twcr.tj ci,h' c’ot^s for the ts'jt-'re*, 
fifteen cloths for o''^ccts, cnetcen cl.yhs for yrooms, five do*hs 
for archers, foJt doiht for miritrtli and rarpen'ers, vii'h the 
sharing andcarmee for the carts In cne< at Chn'*'nas, jCa^ *5^ 
Item, for seven fo’s of sanaWe m.nnrt (lat enr r.c\ 

seven hoods of puqilc, thicchtmdfcdxnj ninety five furs cfbt,d^c* 
for the Incncs of barons, Ir ghts, and c’trU, ore I ord'ed ar,d 
tiftn*) three Lrs of bmhs for ol’jires, bojgh: at Qjtsuai*, 
4,141, 171 8.^ 


Item, sut) five cloths, saCroo colocr, far t^-s tarons and l,ri5hti 
la summer, twelve red cbths, mixed, for dc'Vs, twerty si* dcthi, 
raj, for esquires, one doth, ray, for o’~cm’ coats in sommer, and 
four dothv, ray, for carpets m It’C hall, fo- 

Item, one hundred pieces of green siIV fur the ImghU, fourteen 
budge furs for stircoa'j, ihftccn hoods of Inji’gc far clerks, a^d 
sever ty five furs of lambs for the lords hvcr’rf n sainiSer, w.th 
cxnvas and cords to truss them, jCl', 

Item, sadd'es for the lonl's livenes jn summer, ^51, fir S/ 
Item, one saddle for the carl cf the pjincc s arms; 40* 

Sum, -^1079, iSr 3/ 

Item, for things bought, whcrcei cannot be read in my cotCt 
141 liif 

For horses lost in service of tljc earl, fie SJ. 

Fees ]^id to carls, barons, knights, and esquncs, V^fisj, 151. 

In gifts to knights of France, the Queen of Ergbnds nurses, 
to the Countess of M arren. csrjurcs, nunstrels, messengers, ard 
nders. £90, 14^ 


Item, one hundred and smy eight yards of russet doth, and 


£ne Lunluth, h ttx koct CrcKttl 
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twenty-four coats for poor men, with money given to the poor on 
Maundy Thursday, £S, i6s. -jd. 

Item, twenty-four silver dishes, so many saucers and so many 
cups for the buttery, one pair of paternosters, and one silver 
coffin, bought this year, £10^, 5^. Sd. 

To divers messengers about the earl’s business, £34, igs. Sd. 

In the earl's chamber, _pr5. 

To divers men for the earl’s old debts, ;^8S, i6r. off/. 

Sum, ^1207, 7x. I iff/. 

The expenses of the countess at Pickering for the time of this 
account, as in the pantry-, butter)', kitchen, and other places, 
concerning these offices, ;i^2Ss, 131. ohd. 

In wine, wax, spices, cloths, furs, and other things for the 
countess’ wardrobe, ^154, ^s. 4\d. 

Sum, ;^ 439 > Sr. 6\d. 

Sum total of the whole expenses, £7957, 13s. 4if/. 

Thus much for this Earl of Lancaster. 

hlore I read, that in the 14th of the same Edward II., Hugh 
Spencer the elder (condemned by the commonalty) was banished 
the realm ; at which time it was found by inquisition that the 
said Spencer had in sundry shires, fifty-nine manors : he had 
twenty-eight thousand sheep, one thousand oxen and steers, one 
thousand two hundred kine with their calves, forty mares with 
their colts, one hundred and sixty drawing horses, two thousand 
hogs, three hundred bullocks, forty tuns of wine, six hundred 
bacons, eighty carcases of Martinmas beef, six hundred muttons 
in larder, ten tuns of cider ; his armour, plate, jewels, and ready 
money, better than £io,oqq, thirty-six sacks of wool, and a 
library of books. Thus much the record, which provision for 
household showeth a great family there to be kept. 

Nearer to our time, I read, in the 36th of Henry' VI., that the 
greater estates of the realm being called up to London. 

The Earl of Salisbury came with five hundred men on horse- 
back, and was lodged in the Herber, 

Richard, Duke of York, with four hundred men, lodged at 
Baynard’s Castle. 

The Dukes of Exeter and Somerset, with eight hundred men. 

The Earl of Northumberland, the Lord Egremont, and the 
Lord Clifford, with fifteen hundred men. 

H 
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Richard Nenll, Earl of Warwick, viith six hundred men, all in 
red jackets, embroidered with ragged states before and behind, 
ind was lodged m Warwick Lane; m whose house there was 
oftentimes six oxen eaten at a breakfast, and every tavern was 
Ml of his meat for he that had any acquaintance in that house 
might hav e there so much of sodden and roast meat as he could 
prick and cany upon a long dagger 

R-ichard Redman, Bishop of Ely, 1500, the i^th of Henry 
VII , besides his great familj, housekeeping, alms dish, and relief 
to the poor, nheresover he was lodged, m his travelling, when 
at his coming or going to or from any town, the bells being rung, 
all the poor would come together, to whom he gave every one 
sixpence at the least 

And now to note of our own tune somewhat. Omitting in this 
place, Thomas IVolsey, Archbishop of York, and cardinal, I 
refer the reader to my Annals, where 1 have set down the order 
of his house and household, passing all other subjects of his time 
His servants, daily attending m his house, were near about four 
hundred, omitting his servants’ servants, which were many 

Nicholas West, Bishop of Ely, m the year 153*, kept con- 
tinually m his house an hundred servants, giving to the one half 
of them 53J the piece yearly, to the other half each 40J the 
piece , to every one for his winter gown four yards of broad 
cloth, and for his summer coat three yards and a half* he daily 
gave at his gates, besides bread and donk, warm meat to two 
hundred poor people 

The housekeeping of Edward, late Earl of Derby, is not to be 
forgotten, who had two hundred and twenty men in check roll 
his feeding aged persons twice every day, sixty and odd, besides 
all comers, thrice a week, appointed for his dealing days:, and 
every Good Inday two thousand seven hundred, with meat, 
dnnk, and money 

Thomas Aiidley, lord chancellor, his family of, gentlemen 
before him, in coats guarded t with v elvet, and chains of gold , his 
yeomen after him in the same hvety, not guarded 

William Paulet, lord great master, llarquis of Winchester, 

* ^stYibuting ^ in 

f Gvardta embroidered So Bassanio orders that Lancelot Gobbo shall bare 

a lively "vots- ifrM his LHaws 
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kept the like number of gentlemen and yeomen in a livery of 
Reading tawny, and great relief at his gale. 

Thomas Lord Cromwell, Earl of Essex, kept the like or greater 
number in a livery of grey marble ; the gentlemen guarded with 
velvet, the yoemen with the same cloth, yet their skirts large 
enough for their friends to sit upon them. 

Edward, Duke of Somerset, was not inferior in keeping a 
number of tall and comely gentlemen and yeomen, though his 
house was then in building, and most of his men were lodged 
abroad. 

The late Earl of Oxford, father to him that now liveth, hath 
been noted within these forty )'ears to have ridden into this city, 
and to his house by London Stone, with eighty gentlemen in a 
livery of Reading ta^vny, and chains of gold about their necks, 
before him, and one hundred tall yeomen, in the like liverj', to 
follow him vnthout chains, but all having his cognisance of the 
blue boar embroidered on their left shoulder. 

These, as all other of their times, gave great relief to the poor. 
I myself, in that declining time of charity, have oft seen at the Lord 
Cromwell’s gate in London more than two hundred persons served 
twice ever}' day with bread, meat, and drink sufficient; for he 
observed that ancient and charitable custom, as all prelates, 
noblemen, or men of honour and worship, his predecessors, had 
done before him ; whereof somewhat to note for example. Vener- 
able Bede writeth, that prelates of his time having peradventure 
but wooden churches, had notwithstanding on their board at their 
meals one alms dish, into the which was carv'ed some good 
portion of meat out of every other dish brought to their table ; 
all which was given to the poor, besides the fragments left, in so 
much as in hard time, a poor prelate wanting victuals, hath 
caused his alms dish, being silver, to be divided among the poor, 
therewith to shift as they could, till God should send them better 
store. 

Such a prelate was Ethelwald, Bishop of Winchester, in the reign 
of King Edgar, about the year of Christ 963 : he in a great famine 
sold away all the sacred vessels of his church for to relieve the 
almost starved people, saying that there was no reason that the 
senseless temples of God should abound in riches, and lively 
temples of the Holy Ghost to lack it. 
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Walter de Suffield, Bishop of Norwich, was of the 1 il.e mind, 
about the >caT 1245, n a time of great dearth, he sold all his 
plate, and distributed it to the poor every pennyworth 
Bobert IVjnchelsca, Archbishop of Canterbury, about the ) ear , 
1293, besides the daily fragments of his house, gate every Pnday 
and Sunda>, unto every beggar that came to his gate* a loaf of 
bread sufficient for that day, and there more tisuallj, e\ery such 
alms da), in time of dearth, to the number of fire thousand, and 
■otherwise four thousand, at the least, more, he used eveij great 
festiial day to giie one hundred and fifty pence to so manj poor 
people, to send daily meat, bread, and dnnk, to such as hy age or 
sickness were not able to fetch his alms, and to send meat, money, 
and apparel to such as he thought needed it. 

I read, in 1171, that Henry II , after his return into England, 
did penance for the slaughter of Thomas Bechet, of whom (a sore 
dearth increasing) ten thousand persons, from the first of April 
til' new co’-n was wined, wete daily fed and sustained 

Jtore, I find recorded, that m the year the aolh of Heniy 
III, tVilliam de Haierhull, the king’s treasurer, was commanded, 
that upon the day of the Circumcision of our Lord, si< thousand 
poor people should be fed at Westminster, for the state of the 
ling, queen, and their chddten. The hke commandment the 
said King Henry gave to Hugh Gifford and IVilIiam Browne, that 
upon Fnday next after the Epiphany, they should causO to be fed 
m the great hall at Windsor, at a good fire, all the poor and 
u could be fbund, and *he Ling’s children being 

weired and ^ured, thew weight and measure to be distributed 
or eir good estates These few examples for chanty of Lings 


i of Edward III, that Richard de Bury, 
ei^rht n 4 did weekly bestow for the relief of the poor 

ei^ht quarters of wheat made into bread, besides his alms dish. 

noo?iXn°L^'' sutns of money given to the 

w,*li r! + And that these alms dishes were as 

sufficeTn this ^ ^ of preHtes, one note may 

S-Khard, Duke of Vork, then 

about the h?’ R*'ers should have passed the sea 

smess, but staying at Ply mouth till his money 
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was spent, and then sending for more, the Duke of Somerset 
sent him the image of St. George in silver and gold, to be sold, 
with the alms dish of the Duke of Gloucester, which was also of 
great price, for coin had they none. 

To end of orders and customs in this city, also of great 
families kept by honourable persons thither repairing, and of 
charitable alms of old times given, I say, for conclusion, that all 
noble persons, and other of honour and worship, in former times 
lodging in this city, or liberties thereof, did without grudging 
bear their parts in charges with the citizens, according to their 
estimated estates, as I have before said, and could prove by 
examples ; but let men call to mind Sir Thomas Cromwell, then 
lord privy seal and vicar-general, lying in the City of London ; 
he bare his charges to the great muster there in a . d . 1539 ; he 
sent his men in great number to the Mile’s End, and after them 
their armour in cars, with their coats of white cloth, the arms 
of this city ; to wit, a red cross, and a sword, on the breast and 
back ; which armour and coats they ware amongst the citizens, 
without any difference, and marched through the city to West- 
minster. 

Sports anh pastimes of oTh 0>iinE-M6ch in tj^is GTitg. 

“ Let us now,” saith Pitzstephen, “ come to the sports and pas- 
times, seeing it is fit that a city should not only be commodious 
and serious, but also merry and sportful ; whereupon in the 
seals of the popes, until the time of Pope Leo, on the one side 
was St. Peter fishing, with a key over him, reached as it were 
by the hand of God out of heaven, and about it this verse : 

' * Tu pro me navem llqulsti, suscipe clavem.’ 

And on the other side was a city, and this inscription on it : 
‘ Anrea Roma.'' Likewise to the praise of Augustus Cresar and 
the city, in respect of the shows and sports was written : 

* Node pluit tota, redeunt spectacula mane,’ See, 

'All night it raines, and shows at morrow tide returne again, ^ 

And Ccesar with almighty Jove hath matcht an equal raign. 

“ But London, for the shows upon theatres, and comical pas- 
times, hath holy plays, representations of miracles, which holy 
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confessors have mousht, or representations of torments wherein 
the consuncy of martyrs appeared Every year also at Shrove 
luesda>, that we may begin with children’s siiorts, seeing we all 
have been children, the schoolbo)3 do bnng cocks of the game 
to their master, and all the forenoon they delight themselves in 
cock fightm- after dmncr, all the joutlis go into the fields to 
play at the ball 

“The scholars of every school have then ball, oi baton, in 
their hands, the ancient and wealthy men of the city come forth 
on horseback to see the sport of the > oung men, and to ta^ c part 
of the pleasure in beholding their agihtj Every Friday m Lent 
a fresh company of young men comes into the field on horseback, 
and the best horseman conducteth the rest. Then march forth 
the citizens' sons, and other young men, with disarmed lances 
and shields, and there they practise feats of war Many courtiers 
likewise, when the king lieth near, and attendants of noblemen, 
do repair to these exercises , and while the hope of victory doth 
inflame their minds, do show good proof how serviceable they 
would be m martial affairs. 

“In Easter holidays they fight battles on the water, a shield 
IS hung upon a pole, fixed m the midst of the stream, a boat is 
prepared without oars, to be earned by violence of the water, and 
m the fore part thereof standeth a young man, ready to give 
charge upon the shield with his lance , if so be he breaketh his 
lance against the shield, and doth not fall, he is thought to have 
performed a worthy deed , if so be, without breaking his lance, 
he runneth strongly against the shield, down he fallcth into the 
water, for the boat is violently forced with the tide; but on each 
side of the shield nde two boats, furmshed with young tnen, 
which recover him that (alleth as soon as they may Upon the 
bridge, wharfs, and houses, by the nver’s side, stand great numbers 
to see and laugh thereat 

In the holidays all the summer the youths arc exercised 
in leaping, dancing, shooting, wrestling, casting the stone, and 
practising their shields , the maidens tnp in their timbrels, and 
dance as long as they can well see In winter, every holiday 
before dinner, the boars prepared for brawn are set to fight, or 
else bulls and bears are batted 

" When the great fen, or moor, which watercth the walls of the 
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city on the north side, is frozen, many young men play upon the 
ice ; some, striding as mde as they may, do slide swiftly ; others 
make themselves seats of ice, as great as millstones; one sits 
down, many hand in hand to draw him, and one slipping on a 
sudden, all fall together ; some tie bones to their feet and under 
their heels; and shoving themselves by a little picked staff, do 
slide as swiftly as a bird flieth in the air, or an arrow out of a 
cross-bow. Sometime two run together with poles, and hitting 
one the other, either one or both do fall, not without hurt ; some 
break their arms, some their legs, but youth desirous of glory in 
this sort exerciseth itself against the time of war. Many of the 
citizens do delight themselves in hawks and hounds; for they 
have liberty of hunting in Middlesex, Hertfordshire, all Chiltem, 
and in Kent to the water of Cray.” Thus far Fitzstephen of 
sports. 

These, or the like exercises, have been continued till our time, 
namely, in stage plays, whereof ye may read in anno 1391, a play 
by the parish clerks of London at the Skinner’s Well besides 
Smithfield, which continued three days together, the king, queen, 
and nobles of the realm being present. And of another, in the 
year 1409, which lasted eight days, and was of matter from the 
creation of the world, whereat was present most part of the 
nobility and gentry of England. Of late time, in place of those 
stage plays, hath been used comedies, tragedies, interludes, and 
histories, both true and feigned; for the acting whereof certain 
public places, as the Theatre, the Curtain, &c., have been erected. 
Also cocks of the game are yet cherished by divers men for their 
pleasures, much money being laid on their heads, when they fight 
in pits, whereof some be costly made for that purpose. The ball 
is used by noblemen and gentlemen in tennis courts, and by 
people of meaner sort in the open fields and streets. 

The marching forth of citizens’ sons, and other young men on 
horseback, with disarmed lances and shields, there to practise 
feats of war, man against man, hath long since been left off, but 
in their stead they have used on horseback to run at a dead 
mark, called a quintain ; for note whereof I read, that in the year 
of Christ 1253, the 38th of Henry III., the youthful citizens, 
for an exercise of their activity, set forth a game to run at the 
quintain; and whoever did best should have a peacock, which 
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they hud prepared as a prize. Certain of the ling's serrarts. 
because the court lay then at Westminster, came, as it isere, in 
spile of the cuiicns, to tliat game, and giving reproachful names 
to the Londouets, which for the dignity of the city, and anaent 
pntilejte wh.ch they oo^ht to lute en]ojed, were caJled barons, 
the said LoTidoue's, riot able to bear so to be misused, fell upon 
the king’s semnts, and beat them sbrtudly, so that upon corn* 
plaint to the king he fined the atizens to pay 3 thousand marks 


This osercise of running at the quintain was practised by the 
jouthiul citizens as well in summer as m winter, namclj, In tht 
feast of Christmas, I hat e seen a quintain set upon CoTihdl, by 
the I^cadenhall, where the attendants on the lords of merry 
disports hate run, and made great pastime, for be that h‘t net 
the broad end of the quintain was of all tnen laughed to scorn, 
and he that hit it ful), if he nd not the faster, had a sound blow 
m his neck uuh a bag full of sand hung on the other end, I 
have also ur the summer season seen some upot\ the mcr of 
Thames rowed in wherries, with staves in their hand*, flat at the 
fore end, running one against another, and for the most part, true 
or both orerthrown, and well ducked 


On the holy dajs in summer the youths of this city have la 
the field exercised themselves m leaping, danang, shootirg, 
wrestling, casting of the stone or ball, S.c 
And for defence and use of the weapon, there is 3 special 
profession of men that teach it Yc may read m mine Annals how 
that in the year i}32 the citizens kept games of defence, and 
wresilmgs, near unto the hospital of Sl Giles in the-Field, where 
ey i tiallenged, and had the mastery of the men in the suburbs, 
and other comrnoners, Ac. Also, m the year 1455. of a tumult 
^de against the mayor at the wrestling besides Gierke’s l\eU, 
ich IS sufliagnt to protc that of old time the exercising 
of wresthne, ^d such like, hath been much mote used than of 
youths of this City also hate used on holy days 
wTci masters' doois, to exercise their 

maidens, one of them nbymg on 
Imds ^ masters and dames, to dance for gar 

.rttjfh =i^huart the streets, which open pastimes m my 

to he f '’T f pmctices Within doors are 

feared As for the baiting of bulls and bears, they are to 
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this day much frequented, namelj', in Bear gardens, on the 
Bank's side, wherein be prepared scaffolds for beholders to stand 
upon. Sliding upon the ice is now but children’s play ; but in 
hawking and hunting many grave citizens at this present have 
great delight, and do rather want leisure than goodwill to follow it. 

Of triumphant shows made by the citizens of London, ye may 
read, in the year 1236, the 20th of Henrj’ III., Andrew Bockwell 
then being mayor, how Eleanor, daughter to Reyniond, Earl of 
Provence, riding through the city towards IV'estminster, there to 
be crowned Queen of England, the city was adorned with silks, 
and in the night with lamps, cressets, and other lights without 
number, besides many pageants and strange devices there pre- 
sented; the citizens also rode to meet the king and queen, 
clothed in long garments embroidered about with gold, and silks 
of divers colours, their horses gallantly trapped to the number of 
three hundred and sixty, every man bearing a cup of gold or 
silver in his hand, and the king’s trumpeters sounding before 
them. These citizens did minister wine, as bottlers, which is 
their service, at their coronation. More, in the year 1293, for 
victory obtained by Edward I. against the Scots, every citizen, 
according to their several trade, made their several show, but 
especially the fishmongers, which in a solemn procession passed 
through the city, having, amongst other pageants .and shows, four 
sturgeons gilt, carried on four horses ; then four salmons of 
silver on four horses ; and after them sL\ and forty armed knights 
riding on horses, made like luces of the sea ; and then one re- 
presenting St !Magnus, because it was upon St Magnus’ day, 
with a thousand horsemen, &c. 

One other show, in the year 1377, was made by the citizens for 
disport of the young prince, Richard, son to the Black Prince, 
in the feast of Christmas, in this manner: — On the Sunday 
before Candlemas, in the night, one hundred and thirty citizens, 
disguised, and well horsed, in a mummerj', -with sound of 
trumpets, sackbuts, cornets, shalmes, and other minstrels, and 
innumerable torchlights of wax, rode from Newgate, through 
Cheap, over the bridge, through Southwark, and so to Kenning- 
ton beside Lambhith, where the }*oung prince remained ■uith 
his mother and the Duke of Lancaster his uncle, the Earls of 
Cambridge, Hertford, Wanvick, and Suffolk, with divers other 
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lords In the first rank did nde forty -eight m the hVeness and 
habit of esquires, two and two together, clothed in red coats and 
gowns of say or sandal, with comely visors on then faces j after 
them came ndmg forty -eight knights m the same hvciy of colour 
and stuff, then followed one nchly arrayed like an emperor; 
and after him some distance, one stately attired like a pope, 
whom followed twenty -four cardinals, and after them eight or 
ten with black visors, not amiable, as if they had been legates 
from some foreign princes. These maskers, after they had 
entered Kenningtoti, alighted from then horses, and entered the 
hall on foot , which done, the prince, his mother, and the lords, 
came out of the chamber into the hall, whom the said mummers 
did salute, sho-wing by a pan of dice upon the table then desire 
to play with the prince, which they so handled that the pnnee 
did always mn when he cast them. Then the mummers set to 
the prince three jewels, one after another, which were a bowl 
of gold, a cup of gold, and a ring of gold, which the pnnee won 
at three casts. Then they set to the prince’s mother, the duVe> 
the earls, and other lords, to every one a nng of gold, which they 
did also wm. After which they were feasted, and the music 
sounded, the pnnee and lords danced on the one part with the 
mummers, which did also dance, which jollity being ended, 
they were again made to dnnlc, and then departed in order aS 
they came 


The like was in Henry IV , in the and of his reign, he then 
keeping his Chnstmas at Elthaio, twelve aldermen of Ixindon 
and their sons rode in a mumming, and had great thanks 
Thus much for sportful shows la triumphs may suffice. Kow 
for sports and pastimes y'eaily used. 

First, in the feast of Chnstmas, there was in the king’s house, 
w eresoever he was lodged, a lord of rnisrule, or master of mem 
oisports, and the like had ye in the house of every nobleg^ 
ol honour or good worship, were he spintual or tempoml 
Amongst the which the mayor of London, and either of the 
^enffs. had their several lords of misrule, ever contendinl, 
mthout quamel or offence, who should make the rarest pastimls 

beginning their rule ol 
Alhollon eve. continued the same till the morrow after the Fe4 
of the Punffcation, commonly called Candlemas Day In a”^ 
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which space there were fine and subtle disguisings, masks, and 
mummeries, with playing at cards for counters, nails, and points, 
in every house, more for pastime than for gain. 

Against the feast of Christmas every man’s house, as also the 
parish churches, were decked with holm, ivy, bays, and whatso- 
ever the season of the year afforded to be green. The conduits 
and standards in the streets rvere likewise garnished; amongst 
the which I read, in the year 1444, that by tempest of thunder 
and lightning, on' the ist of February, at night, Paule’s Steeple 
was fired, but with great labour quenched; and towards the 
morning of Candlemas Day, at the Leadenhall in Cornhill, a 
standard of tree being set up in midst of the pavement, fast in 
the ground, nailed full of holm and ivy, for disport of Christmas 
to the people, was torn up, and cast down by the malignant spirit 
(as was thought), and the stones of the pavement all about were 
cast in the streets, and into divers houses, so that the people were 
sore aghast of the great tempests. 

In the week before Easter had ye great shows made for the 
fetching in of a twisted tree, or M-ith, as they termed it, out of the 
woods into the king’s house ; and the like into every man’s house 
of honour or worship. 

In the month of May, namely, on May-day in the morning, 
every man, except impediment, would walk into the sweet 
meadows and green woods, there to rejoice their spirits with the 
beauty and savour of sweet flowers, and -with the harmony of 
birds, praising God in their kind; and for example hereof, 
Edward Hall hath noted, that King Henry VIII., as in the 3rd 
of his reign, and divers other years, so namely, in the 7 th of his 
reign, on May-day in the morning, with Queen Katherine his 
wife, accompanied with many lords and ladies, rode a-maying 
from Greenwich to the high ground of Shooter’s Hill, where, as 
they passed by the way, they espied a company of tall yeomen, 
clothed all in green, with green hoods, and bows and arrows, to 
the number of two hundred ; one being their chieftain, was called 
Robin Hood, who required the king and his company to stay and 
see his men shoot ; 'whereunto the king granting, Robin Hood 
whistled, and all the two hundred archers shot off, loosing all at 
once ; and when he whistled again they likenase shot again ; 
their arrows whistled by craft of the head, so that the noise was 
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strange and loud, \\hich greatly delighted the king, queen, and 
their companj Moreover, this Rohm Hood desired the king 
and queen, with their retinue, to enter the greenwood, where, in 
harbours rnade of boughs, and decked with flowers, the) were set 
and served plentifully with venison and wine h> Rohm Hood 
and his men, to their great contentment, and had other pageants 
and pastimes, as ye may read in my said author 

I find also, that in the month of May, the citizens of London 
of all estates, light!) in every parish, or sometimes two or three 
panshes joining together, had their several majmgs, and did 
fetch in mavpoks, mth divers warlike shows, with good archers, 
moms dancers, and other devices, for pasPme all the day long , 
and toward the evening they had stage plajs, and bonfires m the 
streets Of these majings we read, m the reign of Henry VL, 
that the aldermen and sheriffs of London, being on May-^) at 
the Bishop of London’s wood, m the parish of Stebunheath, and 
having there a worshipful dinner for themselves and other com- 
moners, Lydgate the poet, that was a monk of Bvuy, sent to theai, 
by a pursuivant, a joj^ul commendation of that season, containing 
sixteen staves of metre roj^al, beginning thus — 


MuhtiS Flora ! goddpss of r-esbf oners, — 
VVTjtch cloibeU hath the soyle in lustie ^recTie 
Made tniddC^ spnngen, with h« sweetd showers, 
By the influence of the stinne shine. 

To doen pleasance of imenl full tleane, 
hjiito the Staids whtch nowsuten here 
Hath \ er down sent her ownd daughter dearc 

Making the s-enue that dare in the roote 
Called of clatkes the venue vegitible 
Tor to transcend roost holsome and tno=t soote. 
Into U-e crop tins season so agreab'e, 

The bawmy Lquor is so commendible 
That It rqoiccth with his fresh roovsiure, 

Man, beast and. fawle attd every creaiure fte. 


These great majiags, and May-games, made by the governors 
and meters nf this city, with the tnumphant setting up of the 
great shffft (a pnncipal maypole m Corahil], before the parish 
Church of St Andrew therefare called Undershaft,) by means of 

against aliens on Maynday, 1517, the 
9th of Henry VIII , have not been so freely used 4 afore, and 
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therefore I leave them, and will somewhat touch of watches, as 
also of shows in the night. 

©f ^SSatcIjcs in tijfs ©itg, anh ot^cr fHattcrs commantic^i, 
anb t^c ©attsc 

William Conqueror commanded that in ever)' town and 
village, a bell should be nightly rung at eight o’clock, and that 
all people should then put out their fire and candle, and take 
their rest ; which order was observed through this realm during 
his reign, and the reign of AVilliam Rufus. But Henry I., 
restoring to his subjects the use of fire and lights, as afore ; it 
followeth, by reason of wars within the realm, that many men 
also gave themselves to robbery and murders in the night ; for 
example w’hereof in this city Roger Hoveden writeth thus : — 
“In the year 1175, ^ council was kept at Nottingham; in time 
of w'hich council a brother of the Earl Ferrers being in the night 
privily slain at London, and thrown out of his inn into the dirty 
street, when the king understood thereof, he swore that he would 
be avenged on the citizens. For it was then (saith mine author) 
a common practice in the city, that a hundred or more in a 
compan}', young and old, would make nightly invasions upon 
houses of the wealthy, to the intent to rob them ; and if they 
found any man stirring in the city ■svithin the night that were not 
of their crew, they would presently murder him, insomuch that 
when night was come no man durst adventure to walk in the 
streets. When this had continued long, it fortuned that as a 
crew of young and wealthy citizens, assembling together in the 
night, assaulted a stone house of a certain rich man, and break- 
ing through the wall, the good man of that house, having 
prepared himself with others in a comer, when he perceived one 
of the thieves named Andrew Bucquint to lead the way, with 
a burning brand in one hand and a pot of coals in the other, 
which he essayed to kindle with the brand, he flew upon him, 
and smote off his right hand, and then with a loud voice cried 
‘Thieves!’ at the hearing w’hereof the thieves took their flight, 
all saving he that had lost his hand, whom the good man in the 
next morning delivered to Richard de Lucie, the king’s justice. 
This thief, upon warrant of his life, appeached his confederates. 
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of whom many ^cre taken, and many were fled Among the 
rest that were apprehended, a certain citizen of great counten 
ance, credit, and wealth, named John Sene^ who for as much 
as he could not acqait himself bj the water doom, as that law 
was then, he ofTered to the tmg fi\e himdted pounds of sihet 
for h>s life , but forasmuch as he was condemned by judgment 
of the water, the king would not take the offer, but commanded 
him to be hanged on the gallows, which was done, and then the 
city became more quiet for a long time after” But for a u 
remedy of enormities in the night, I read, that in the year JtSS' 
Henry HI commanded watches in the mties and borough to-sns 
to be kept, for the better obsemng of peace and quietness 
amongst his people. 

And fuTiher, by the advice of them of Savoy, he oTtJsineo, mat 
if anv man chanced to be robbed, or b) any means damnified 
by any thief or robber, he to whom the charge of keeping that 
country, city, or borough, chiefly appertained, where the robbeiy 
was done, should competently restore the loss And this was 
after the use of Savoy, but yet thought more hard to be obsefted 
here than in those parts , and, therefore, leanng those laborious 
watches, I will speak of our pleasures and pastimes in watching 
by night 

In the months of June and July, on the vigik of festival days, 
and on the same festival days in the evenings after the sun 
setting, there were usually made bonfires in the streets, every 
man bestowing wood or labour towards them j the wealthier sort 
also, before their doors near to the said bonfires, would set 
tables on the vagils, furnished with sweet bread and good dnnJ., 
and on the festival days with meats and dnnks plentifully, whei f- 
unto they would invite their neighbours and passengers also to 
sit and be merry with them in great familiarity, praising God or 
His benefits bestowed on them These were call etStorifi res as 
well of good amity amongst neighbours that being bef^e et cj 
troversy, were there, by the labour of others, reconciled, 3 
made of bitter enemies loving fnends , and also for thVv 
that a great fire hath to purge the infection of the air On . 
vigil of St. John the Baptist, and on St. Peter and Paul 
Apostles, every man's door being shadowed with green bird ' 
long fennel, St John's wort orpjn, white lilies, and such h’ 
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garnished upon with garlands of beautiful flowers, had also lamps 
of glass, TOth oil burning in therti all the night ; some hung out 
branches of iron turiously wrought, containing hundreds of lamps 
alight at once, which made a goodly show, namel)’, in New Fish 
Street, Thames Street, &c. Then had ye besides the standing 
watches all in bright harness, in every ward and street of this 
city and suburbs, a marching watch, that passed through the 
principal streets thereof, to rvit, from the little conduit by Paul’s 
Gate to West Cheap, by the stocks through Comhill, by Leaden- 
hall to Aldgate, then back down Fenchurch Street, by Grass 
Church, about Grass Church conduit, and up Grass Church 
Street into Cornhill, and through it into West Cheap again. 
The whole way for this marching watch extendeth to three 
thousand two hundred tailor’s j’ards of assize; for the furniture 
whereof with lights, there were appointed seven hundred cressets, 
five hundred of them being found by the companies, the other 
two hundred by the Chamber of London. Besides the which 
lights every constable in London, in number more than two 
hundred and forty, had his cresset : the charge of every cresset 
was in light two shillings and fourpence, and ever}’ cresset had 
two men, one to bear or hold it, another to bear a bag with light, 
and to serve it, so that the poor men pertaining to the cressets, 
taking wages, besides that every one had a straw hat, with a 
badge painted, and his breakfast in the morning, amounted in 
number to almost two thousand. The marching watch contained 
in number about two thousand men, part of them being old 
soldiers of skill, to be captains, lieutenants, sergeants, corporals, 
&a, whifflers, drummers, and fifes, standard and ensign bearers, 
sword players, trumpeters on horseback, demilances on great 
horses, gunners with hand guns, or half hakes, archers in coats 
of white fustian, signed on the breast and back vrith the arms of 
the city, their bows bent in their hands, with sheaves of arrows 
by their sides, pikemen in bright corslets, burganets, &c., halberds, 
the like billmen in almaine rivets, and aprons of mail in great 
number; there were also divers pageants, morris dancers, con- 
stables, the one-half, which was one hundred and trventy, on St. 
John’s Eve, the other half on St. Peter’s Eve, in bright harness, 
some overgilt, and every one a jornet of scarlet thereupon, and 
a chain of gold, his henchman following him, his minstrels before 
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him, and his cresset light passing by him, the vmits of the city, 
the mayor’s officers for his guard before him, all m a h\ery of 
worsted or say jackets party-coloured, the mayor himself tiell 
mounted on horseback, the swordbearer before him in fair armour 
well mounted also, the mayor’s footmen, and the like torch bearers 
about him, henchmen twain upon great stirring horses, following 
him. The shenlT’s watches came one after the other in like 
order, but not so large m number as the mayor’s, for where the 
major had besides his giant three pageants, each of the shenffs 
had besides their giants but two pageants, each their moms 
dance, and one henchman, their officers in jackets of worsted 
or say party-coloured, differing from the mayor’s, and each from 
other, but having harnessed men a great many, &c. 

This midsummer watch was thus accustomed yearly, time out 
of mind, until the year 1539, the 3rst of Henry VIII , m which 
year, on the 8th of May, a great muster was made by the citizens 
at the Mile’s End, all m bnght harness, with coats of white silk, 
or cloth and chains of gold, in three great battles, to the number 
of fifteen thousand, which passed through London to Westminster, 
and so through the Sanctuary, and round about the park of St 
James, and returned home through Oldboume King Henry, then 
considering the great charges of the citizens for the furniture of 
this unusual muster, forbade the marchirig watch provided for at 
Midsummer for that year, which being once laid down was not 
raised again till the year 154®, the second of Edward VI , Sir John 
Gresham then being mayor, who caused the marching watch, both 
on the eve of St John the Baptist and of St Peter the Apostle, to 
be revived and set forth m as comely order as it hath been accus- 
tomed, which watch was also beautified by the number of more 
than three hundred demilances and light horsemen, prepared by 
^ Scotland for the rescue of the |own 

of Haddington, and others kept by the Englishmen Since! this 
may Dr’s time, the hke marching watch m this city hath not /been 
used, though some attempts have been made thereunto , (as m 
the year 1585, a book was drawn by a grave citizen, and bA him 
dedicated to Sir Thomas Pullison, then lord mayor, ami bis 
brethren the aldermen, containing the manner and order oiT a 
marc mg watch m the city upon the evens accustomed, 
commendation whereofr namely ux t-mcs. of Vi kw. 
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he hath words to this effect : “ The artificers of sundry sorts were 
thereby well set a-work, none but rich men charged, poor men 
helped, old soldiers, trumpeters, drummers, fifes, and ensign- 
bearers, with such like men, meet for princes’ service, kept in 
ure, wherein the safety and defence of every common weal 
consisteth. Armour and weapon being yearly occupied in this 
wise, the citizens had of their own readily prepared for any need ; 
whereas by intermission hereof, armourers are out of work, soldiers 
out of pay, weapons overgrown with foulness, few or none good 
being provided,” &c. 

In the month of August, about the feast of St. Bartholomew 
the Apostle, before the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs of 
London, placed in a large tent near unto Clerkenwell, of old 
time, were divers days spent in the pastime of wrestling, where 
the officers of the city, namely, the sheriffs, sergeants, and yeomen, 
the porters of the king’s beam or weigh-house, now no such men, 
and other of the city, were challengers of all men in the suburbs, 
to wrestle for games appointed, and on other days, before the 
said mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs, in Finsbury field, to shoot 
the standard, broad arrow, and flight, for games ; but now of late 
years the wrestling is only practised on Bartholomew’s Day in the 
afternoon, and the shooting some three or four days after, in one 
afternoon, and no more. IVhat should I speak of the ancient 
daily exercises in the long bow by citizens of this city, now almost 
clean left off and forsaken ? — I overpass it ; for by the mean of 
closing in the common grounds, our archers, for want of room 
to shoot abroad, creep into bowling-alleys and ordinary dicing 
houses nearer home, where they have room enough to hazard 
their money at unlawful games ; and there I leave them to take 
their pleasures. 

of (Citijms, anh uSSorfi^incss of illcn in t^c Same. 

“ This city,” saith Fitzstephen, “is glorious in manhood : furnished 
with munitions, populous with inhabitants j insomuch, that in the 
troublesome time of King Stephen, it hath showed at a muster 
twenty thousand armed horsemen, and three score thousand foot- 
men, serviceable for the wars. Moreover, saith he, the citizens 
of London, wheresoever they become, are notable before all other 

I 
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citizens in ciyility of manneis, attiie, table, aiv 4 talk* Ttie maltotis 
of this city are the veiy inodest Sabme ladies of Italy The 
Londoners, sometime called Tnnobantes, repelled Caesar, which 
altia}s made his passage by shedding blood, whereupon Lucan 
sung 

' Temta qnaesitis ostendit lerga EnUnms ' 

“The city of London hath bred some which have subdued 
many kingdoms, and also the Roman Empire. It hath also 
brought forth many others, whom \irtue and aalotir hath highly 
advanced, according to Apollo, m his Oracle to Brute, 
snuru ji>/jj,^c. In the time of Christianity, it brought forth 
that noble emperor, Constantine, which gave the city of Rome 
and all the imperial ensigns'to God, St. Teter, and Pope Sil* 
vester, choosing rather to be called ** defender of the Church 
than an emperor, and, lest peace rmght be violated, and their 
e>es troubled by his presence, he retired from Rome, and built 
the city of Constantinople London also m late time hath brought 
forth famous kings Maude the Empress, King Henry, son to 
Henry II , and Thomas the Archbishop, &c." 

This Thomas, sumamed Eecket, bom m London, brought up 
in the Pijory of Marton, student at Fans, became the sheriff’s 
clerk of London for a tune, then parson of St, Maty Hill, had 
a prebend at London, another at Lincoln, studied the lave at 
Bologna, &c., was made Chancellor of England, and Archbishop 
of Canterbury, &c. Unto this might be added innumerible 
persons of honour, wisdom, and virtue, bom in London, but of 
actions done by worthy I wdl only note a few, and SO 

to other matters, 

The citizens of London, time out of mind, founded an hospital 
ot St James in the fields for leprous women of their city 

In the year 1197, AValter Brune, a citizen of London, and 
Rosa, h\3 wife, founded the hosp'tal of our Lady, called Domtis 
Dei, or St Mary Spital. without Bisbopsgate of London; a house 
of such relief to the needy, that there was found standing at the 
sunetider thereof nine score beds, well furnished for receipt of 
poor people. 

In the year 1216, the Londoners sending out a navy, took 
mnety-f ve ships of pirates and sea robbers, besides mmunerable 
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others that they drowned, which had robbed on the river of 
Thames. 

In the year 1247, Simon Fitzmary, one of the sheriffs of 
London, founded the hospital of St. hlary called Bethlem, and 
without Bishopsgate. 

In the year 1283, Henry AVallace, then mayor, built the Tun 
upon Cornhill, to be a prison for night-walkers, and a market- 
house called the Stocks, both for fish and flesh, standing in the 
midst of the city. He also built divers houses on the west 
and north side of Paul’s Churchyard ; the profits of all which 
buildings are to the maintenance of London Bridge. 

In the }'ear 1332, AVilliam Elsing, mercer of London, founded 
Elsing Spiral within Cripplegate, for sustentation of an hundred 
poor blind men, and became himself the first prior of that 
hospital. 

Sir John Poultney, draper, four times mayor, in 1337 built a 
fair chapel in Paul’s Church, wherein be was buried. He founded 
a college in the parish church of St. Laurence, called Poultney : 
he built the parish church called Little Alhallows, in Thames 
Street ; the Carmelite Friars Church in Coventry : he gave relief 
to prisoners in Newgate and in the Fleet, and ten shillings a year 
to St. Giles’ Hospital by Oldborne for ever, and other legacies 
long to rehearse. 

John Stodie, vintner, mayor 1358, gave to the vintners all the 
quadrant wherein the Vintners’ Hall now standeth, with all the 
tenements round about, from Studies Lane, wherein is founded 
thirteen almshouses for so many poor people, &c. 

Henry Picard, vintner, mayor 1357, in the year 1363, did in 
one day sumptuously feast Edward III., King of England, John, 
King of France, David, King of Scots, the King of Cyprus, then 
all in England, Edward, Prince of Wales, with many other 
noblemen, and after kept his hall for all comers that were willing 
to play at dice and hazard. The Lady Margaret, his wife, kept 
her chamber to the same effect, &c. 

John Lofken, fishmonger, four times mayor, 1367, built an 
hospital called Magdalen’s, in Kingston-upon-Thanies ; gave 
thereunto nine tenements, ten shops, one mill, one hundred and 
twenty-five acres of land, ten acres of meadow, one hundred and 
twenty acres of pasture, &c. ; more, in London, he built the fair 
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parish church of Sl Michael in Crtrol-ctl Lane, and was there 
buried. 

John Bames, major 1371, gas c a chest with three locks, and 
one thousand marls ihercji, to be lent to joung men upon 
suFcient pawn, and for the use thereof, to say frefundts, or 
Pater nos ter, and no more: he also vros a great builder of Si. 
Thomas Apostle’s parish church, as appeareth by his amis there, 
both in stone and pb-ss. 

In the ) cor 1378 John Philpol, sometime mas or, hired wrh lu 
otm monej one thousand soldiers, and defended the realm f'cm 
incursions of the cnemj, so that in small time hts hired men took 
John Mercer, a sea rover, with all his ships, which he before had 
taken from Scarborough, and fifteen Spanish shiiis, laden wi'h 
great nehes. 

In the jear 1380, Thomas of Woodstock, ITiomas Perq, 
Hugh Caherlev, Robert Knowles, and others, being sent widi a 
great power to aid the Duke of Brjtaine, the said John Phipot 
hired ships for them of his own charges, and released the armour, 
which the soldiers had pawned for their ba’tels, more than a 
thousand m number " Thu most noble citiren,” satth Thomas 
M'alsingham, “ that had Uaiauled for the commodity of the who's 
realm more than all other of his time, had often relieved the 
king bj lending him great sums of money and otherwns^ deceased 
m A.D 13S4, after that he had assured lands to the for the 
relief of thirteen poor p««)ple for ever” 

In the year 1381, tlham Walworth, then major, a most pron- 
dent, valiant, and learned atizen, did by his arrest of W'at Tjler 
(a presumptuous rebel, upon whom no man durst lay hands), 
deliver the king and kingdom from the danger of most wicked 
traitors, and was for his semce knighted 1-1 the field. 

N'lcfiolis Brember, John Philpot, Robert Laund, Nicholas 

wiford, and Adam Francis, aldermen, were then for their 
semce LTtewise knighted , and Sir Robert Knowles, for assutmg 
of the mayor, was made free of this city. 

^ Robert Knowles, thus worthily infranchised a atizen, 
founded a college with an hospital at Pontefract he also bmlt 
the great stone bridge at Rochester, over the nver of Med 
Wav, Ac. 

John Churchman, grocer, one of the shenfls 1386. for the 
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quiet of merchants, built a certain house upon Wool Wharf, in 
Tower Ward, to serve for tronage or weighing of wools, and for 
the customer, comptroller, clerks, and other officers to sit, &c. 

Adam Bamme, goldsmith, mayor 1391, in a great dearth, 
procured corn from parts beyond the seas to be brought hither 
in such abundance as sufficed to serr'e the city, and the countries 
near adjoining ; to the furtherance of which good work he took 
out of the orphans’ chest in the Guildhall two thousand marks 
to buy the said corn, and each alderman laid out twenty pounds 
to the like purpose. 

Thomas Knowles, grocer, ma)’or 1400, with his brethren the 
aldermen, began to new build the Guildhall in London, and 
instead of an old little cottage in Aldermanbur}' Street, made a 
fair and goodly house, more near unto St. Laurence Church in 
the Jewry ; he re-edified St. Anthony’s Church, and gave to the 
grocers his house near unto the same, for relief of the poor for 
ever. More, he caused sweet water to be conveyed to the gates 
of Newgate and Ludgate, for relief of the prisoners there. 

John Hinde, draper, mayor 1405, newly built his parish 
church of St. Swithin by London Stone; his monument is 
defaced, save only his arms in the glass windows. 

Thomas Falconer, mercer, mayor 1414, lent to King Henrj’ 
VI., towards maintenance of his wars in France, ten thousand 
marks upon jewels. More, he made the postern called Moor- 
gate, caused the ditches of the city to be cleansed, and did many 
other things for good of the same city. 

William Sevenoke, grocer, mayor 1419, founded in the town of 
Sevenoke, in Kent, a free school for poor men’s children, and 
thirteen almshouses ; his testament saith, twenty poor men and 
women. 

Richard Whittington, mercer, three times mayor, in the year 
1421 began the library of the Grey Friars in London, to the charge 
of four hundred pounds ; his executors with his goods founded 
and built Whittington College, with almshouses for thirteen 
poor men, and divinity lectures to be read there for ever. They 
repaired St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in Smithfield ; they bare 
some charges to the glazing and paving of the Guildhall ; they 
bare half the charges of building the library there, and they built 
the west gate of London, of old time called Newgate, &c. 
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John Caipenter, town clerk of London, m the rei^n of Herij- 
V caused with great expense to be cunotisly painted upon board, 
about the north doister of Paul’s, a monument of Death lead- 
inn^ all estates, with the speeches of Death, and answer of every 
state- This clO'i.t« was pulled down 1549 He also gave 
tenements to the city, for the finding and bnnging up of four 
poor men’s childrea with meat, dnnk, apparel, learning at the 
schools in the universities, &c., unt 3 they be preferred, and then 
other in their places for ever 

Ilobert Chicheley, grocer, mayor 14*^* appointed by his testa- 
ment. that on his mird day,* a competent dinner should be 
ordained for two thousand four hundred poor men, householders 
of this city, and every man to have twopence in money. Mor^ 
he gave one large plot of ground, thereupon to build the new 
parish church of St Stephen, near unto Walbroot, 5 ;c. 

John Ramwell, fishmonger, mayor 1427, gave tenements to 
dist-harge certain words of London of fifteenths and other pay- 
ments 

John IVelfs, grocer, mayor 1433, a great builder of the chapel 
or college of the Guildhall, and was there buned He caused 
fresh water to be conveyed from T) bourne to the standard in 
West Cheap for semce of the city 

Wilham Eastfield, mercer, 1438, appointed his executors ot 
his goods to convey sweet water from Ty bourn, and to build a 
fair conduit, by Aldermanbury Church, which they performed, 
as also made a standard in Fleet Street by Shoe Lane end , they 
also conveyed water to Cnpplegate, &c. 

Stephen Browne, grocer, mayor, 1439, sent into Prussia, caus- 
ing com to be brought from theiice , whereby he brought down 
the pnee of wheat from three shillings the bushel to less than 
half that money 

Philip Jlalpas, one of the shenffs 1440, gave by his testament 
one hundred and twenty five pounds, to relieve poor prisoners, 
and every year for five years, four hundred shuts and smocks, 
forty pairs of sheets, and one hundred and fifty gowns of fnere, 
to the poor, to five hundred poor people in London sue shillings 
and eightpencC, to poor maids’ marriages one hundred marks, 
to highways one hundred mailts, twenty marks the year to a 
* djjft daT of r^iiiembnjftcc annivervaiy of death. 
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graduate to preach ; twenty pounds to preachers at the Spital the 
three Easter holidays, &c. 

Robert Large, mercer, mayor 1440, gave to his parish church of 
St. Olave in Surrey two hundred pounds ; to St. Margaret’s in Loth- 
bury twenty-five pounds ; to the poor twenty pounds ; to London 
Bridge one hundred marks ; towards the vaulting over the water- 
course of Walbrook two hundred marks ; to poor maids’ marriages 
one hundred marks ; to poor householders one hundred pounds, &c. 

Richard Rich, mercer, one of the sherifis 1442, founded alms- 
houses at Hoddcsdon in Hertfordshire. 

Simon Eyre, draper, mayor 1346, built the Leaden Hall for a 
common garner of com for the use of this city, and left five 
thousand marks to charitable uses. 

Godfrey Bollein, mayor of London, 145S, by his testament, 
gave liberally to the prisons, hospitals, and lazar-houses, besides 
a thousand pounds to poor householders in London, and two 
hundred pounds to poor householders in Norfolk. 

Richard Rawson, one of the sheriffs 1477, gave by testament 
large legacies to the prisoners, hospitals, lazar-houses, to other 
poor, to highways, to the water conduits, besides to poor maids’ 
marriages three hundred and forty pounds, and his executors to 
build a large house in the churchyard of St. Maty Spital, wherein 
the mayor and his brethren do use to sit and hear the sermons in 
the Easter holidays. 

Thomas liam, one of the sheriffs 14S0, newly built the great 
conduit in Cheap, of his own charges. 

Edward Shaw, goldsmith, mayor 1483, caused the Cripplegate 
of London to be newly built of his goods, &c. 

Thomas Hill, grocer, mayor 14S5, caused of his goods the 
conduit of Grass Street to be built. 

Hugh Clopton, mercer, during his life a bachelor, mayor 1492, 
built the great stone-arched bridge at Stratford-upon-.\von in 
Warwickshire, and did many other things of great charitj’, as in 
my Summary. 

Robert Fabian, alderman, and one of the sheriffs i494> 
gathered out of divers good authors, as well Latin as French, a 
large Chronicle of England and of France, which he published in 
English, to his great ch.irges, for the honour of this city, and 
common utility of the whole realm. 
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Sir John Percivall, merchant Uylor, major 1498, founded a 
grammar school at Macclesfield in Cheshire, where he was bom , 
he endowed the same school with sufficient lands for the finding 
of a priest master there, to leach freely all cdnldren thither sent, 
without e'^ception- 

The Lady Thomasme his wife founded the like free school, 
together with fair lodgings for the schoolmasters, scholars, and 
other, and added twenty pounds of yearly revenue for support- 
ing the charges, at St. Mary Wike in Devonshire, where she 
was bom 

Stephen Gennings, merchant taylor, mayor 1509, founded a 
fair grammar school at Ulfnmharapton in Staffordshire, left good 
lands, and also built a great part of his parish church, called 
St Andrew’s TJndershaft, m London 

Henry Kcble, grocer, mayor igti, in his life a great benefactor 
to the new building of old Mary Church, and by his testament 
ga\e a tbousard pounds towards the finishing thereof, he gave 
to highways two hundred pounds, to poor maids’ marriages one 
hundred marks , to poor husbandmen m Otford and AV'arwick 
shires one hundred and forty ploughshares and one hundred 
and forty coulters of iron, and m London, to seven almsmen 
sixpence the week for ever 

John Colet, a citizen of London by birth and dignity, Dean 
of Paul’s, Doctor of Divinity, erected and built one free school 
in Paul’s Churchyard, 1512, for three hundred and fifty three 
poor men’s children to be taught free in the same school, 
appointing a master, a surmaster, and a chaplain, with sufficient 
stipends to endure for ever, and committed the oversight thereof 
to the mercers m London, because himself was son to Henry 
Colet, mercer, mayor of London, and endowed the rnercers 
with lands to the yearly value of one hundred and twenty pounds 
or better 

John Tate, brewer, then a mercer, mayor 1514, caused his 
brewhouse, called the Swan, near adjoining to the hospital of 

t Anthony in London, to be taken down for the enlarging of 
me said church, then newly built, a great part of his charge 
Phis was a goodly foundation, with almshouses, free school, Ac. 

George Monox, draper, mayor 1515, re edified the decayed 
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parish church of Waltonstour, or Walthamstovr, in Essex; he 
founded there a free schoolj and almshouses for thirteen alms- 
peopley made a causei\ay of timber over the marshes from 
Walthamstow to Lock Bridge, &c. 

Sir John Milbome, draper, mayor 1522, built almshouses, 
fourteen in number, by the Crossed Friars Church » in London, 
there to be placed fourteen poor people ; and left to the drapers 
certain messuages, tenements, and garden plots, in the parish 
of St Olave in Hart Street, for the performance of stipends to 
the said almspeople, and other uses. Look more in Ald^ate 
Ward. 

Robert Thorne, merchant taylor, deceased a bachelor in the 
year 1532, gave by his testament to charitable actions more than 
four thousand four hundred and forty pounds, and legacies to his 
poor kindred more five thousand one hundred and forty-two 
pounds, besides his debts forgiven, S:c. 

Sir John Allen, mercer, mayor of London, and of council to 
King Henry VIII., deceased 1544, buried in St. Thomas of 
Acres in a fair chapel by him built. He gave to the citj’ of 
London a rich collar of gold to be worn by the mayor, which 
was first worn by Sir W. Laxton, He gave five hundred marks 
to be a stock for sea-coal ; his lands purchased of the king, the 
rent thereof to be distributed to the poor in the wards of London 
for ever. He gave besides to the prisons, hospitals, lazar-houses, 
and all other poor in the city, or two miles without, very liberally 
and long to be recited. 

Sir William Laxton, grocer, mayor 1545, founded a fair free 
school at Oundle in Northamptonshire, with six almshouses for 
the poor. 

Sir John Gresham, mercer, mayor 154S, founded a free school 
at Holt, a market-town in Norfolk. 

Sir Rowland Hill, mercer, mayor 1550, caused to be made 
divers causeways both for horse and man ; he made four bridges, 
two of stone, containing eighteen arches in them both ; he built 
one notable free school at Drayton in Shropshire; he gave to 
Christ’s Hospital in London five hundred pounds, &c. 

Sir Andrew Jud, skinner, mayor 153T, erected one notable free 

* Crossed or Cmtched Friars, Cruciati, named from a cross embroidered on 
their dress. 
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school at Tunbridge m Kent, and almshouses nigh St Helen’s 
Church m London, and left to the Skinners lands to the value 
of Stvty pounds three shillings and eightpence the year, for the 
which they be bound to pay twenty pounds to the schoolmaster, 
eight pounds to the usher, >earl}. for eser, and four shillings the 
week to the six almspeople, and twenty-five shillings and four 
pence the year in coals for ever 

tir 1 homas ttliite, merchant taylor, mayor 1554, founded St 
John's College, Oxford, and gave great suras of money to divers 
towns in England for rehef of the poor, as in my Summary 

Edward Hall, gentleman, of Graj’s Inn, a citiren by birth and 
office, as common seigeant of London, and one of the judges in 
the Sheriffs’ Court , he wrote and published a famous and eloquent 
chromde, entitled, “The Uniting of the Two Noble Families, 
Lancaster and York,” 

Richard Hills, merchant taylor, 1560, gave five hundred pounds 
towards the purchase of a house called the manor of the Rose, 
wherein the mercliant taylors founded their free school in Ixindon , 
he also pi e to the said merchant taylors one plot of ground, with 
I crtam small cottages on the Tower Hill, where he built fair alms- 
houses for fourteen sole women 

About the same time Wilham Lambert, Esq , bom in London, 
a justice of the peace m Kent, founded a college for the poor, 
which he named of Queen Elizabeth, in East Greenwich 

IVilltam Harper, merchant taylor, major 1562, founded a free 
school in the town of Ledford, where he was bom, and also 
buned 

Sir Thomas Gresham, mercer, 1566, built the Royal Exchange 
in London, and by his testament left his dwelling house in 
Bishopsgate Street to be a place for readings, allowing large 
stipends to the readers, and certain almshouses for the poor 

VVilham Patton, gentleman, a citizen by birth, a customer of 
London outward, justice of peace in hbddlesev, the parish church 
of Stoke Newington being ruinous, he repaired, or rather new 
built 

Thomas Eoo, merchant taylor, mayor 1568, gays to the 
merchant taylors lands or tenements, out of them to be given to 
ten poor men, cloth workers, carpenters, tilers, plasterers, and 
armourers, forty pounds yearly, namely, four pounds to each, 
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also one hundred pounds to be lent to eight, poor men. Besides 
he enclosed with a wall of brick nigh one acre of ground, per- 
taining to the hospital of Bethlem, to be a burial for the dead. 

Ambrose Nicholas, salter, mayor 1576, founded twelve alms- 
houses in Monkswell Street, near unto Cripplegate, wherein he 
placed twelve poor people, having each of them sevenpence the 
week, and once every year five sacks of coals, and one quarter 
of a hundred faggots, all of his gift for ever. 

William Lambe, gentleman and clothworker, in the year 1577 
built a water conduit at Old borne Cross to his charges of fifteen 
hundred pounds, and did many other charitable acts, as in my 
Summary'. 

Sir T. Offley, merchant tajdor, mayor, deceased 1580, appointed 
by his testament the one half of all his goods, and two hundred 
pounds deducted out of the other half given to his son Henry, to be 
given and bestowed in deeds of charity by his executors, according 
to his confidence and trust in them. 

John Haydon, sheriff 1583, gave large legacies, more than three 
thousand pounds, for the relief of the poor, as in my Summary. 

Barnard Randolph, common sergeant of London 1583, gave 
and delivered with his own hand, nine hundred pounds towards 
the building of water conduits, which was performed. More, by 
testament he gave one thousand pounds to be employed in 
charitable actions; but that money being in holdfast hands, I 
have not heard how it was bestowed, more than of other good 
men’s testaments — to be performed. 

Sir Wolston Dixie, skinner, mayor 1586, founded a free school 
at Bosworth, and endowed it with twenty pounds land by year. 

Richard May, merchant taylor, gave three hundred pounds 
toward the new building of Blackwell Hall in London, a market- 
place for woollen cloths. 

John Fuller, Esq., one of the judges in the Sheriffs’ Court of 
London, by his testament, dated 1592, appointed his vafe, her 
heirs and assigns, after his decease, to erect one almshouse in 
the parish of Stikoneth,'^ for twelve poor single men, aged fifty 
}'ears or upwards, and one other almshouse in Shoreditch, for 
twelve poor aged widow women of like age, she to endow them 
with one hundred pounds the year, to wit, fifty pounds to each 

* Stikoncih^ a corruption of Stebonhithe, Stepney. 
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for ever, out of his lands in lancolnshire, assured e\er unto 
certain fiefs in trust, by a deed of feoffment. Item more, be gave 
his messuages, lands, and tenements, lying m the parishes of St. 
Eenet and St Peter, by Paul’s ^Vharf in London, to feoffees in 
trust, yearly for ever, to disburse all the issues and profits of the 
said lands and tenements, to the relieving and discharge of poor 
prisoners in the Hole, or twopenny wards in the two compters 
in London, in equal portions to each compter, so that the prisoners 
exceed not the sum of twenty six shillings and eightpence for 
eiery one prisoner at any one time 
Thus much for famous cituens have I noted their charitable 
actions, for the most part done by them m their lifetime The 
residue left m trust to their executors, I have known some of 
them hardly, or never, performed; wherefore 1 wish men to 
make their own hands their executors, and their eyes theif over- 
seers, not forgetting the old proverb — 

ri be foTg^Vlv*' etii'drer be 

Executors be covetous and take what they fiad. 

If any bodv ask where the dead s goods became. 

They answer, So God me help, and holy dome, he died a poor man ” 

One worthy citizen merchant tajlor, having many years con- 
sidered this proverb foregoing, hath therefore established to 
twelve poor aged men, merchant taylors, six pounds two shillings 
to each yearly for ever He hath also given them gowns of good 
broad cloth, lined thoroughly with bays, and are to receive every 
three years’ end the like new gowns for ever 

\nd now of some women, citizens’ wives, deserving memory, 
for example to posterity shall be noted 
Dame Agnes Foster, widow, sometime wife to Stephen Foster, 
fishmonger, mayor 1455, having enlarged the prison of Lydgate 
in 1463, procured in a common council of this city certain 
articles to be established for the ease, comfort, and relief of 
poor prisoners there, as in the Chapter of Gates I have set 
down 

Avice Gibson, wife unto Nicholas Gibson, grocer, one of the 
shenffs 1539. by license of her husband, founded a free school 
at Eadcliff, near unto London, appointing to the same, for the 
instruction of sixty poor men’s children, a schoolmaster and 
usher with fifty pounds , she also built almshouses for fourteen 
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poor aged persons, each of them to receive quarterly six shillings 
and eightpepce the piece for ever; the government of which 
free school and almshouses she left in confidence to the 
Coopers in London. This virtuous gentlewoman was after 
joined in marriage with Sir Anthony Knevet, knight, and so 
called the Lady Knevet ; a fair painted table of her picture was 
placed in the chapel which she had built there, but of late 
removed thence, by the like reason as the Grocers’ arms fixed 
on the outer wall of the school-house are pulled down, and the 
Coopers set in place.* 

IMargaret Danne, widow to AVilliam Danne, ironmonger, one 
of the sheriffs of London, gave by her testament to the iron- 
mongers, two thousand pounds, to be lent to young men of that 
company, paying after the rate of five pounds in the year for 
every hundred ; which one hundred pounds so rising yearly, to 
be employed on charitable actions, as she then appointed, but 
not performed in more than thirty years after. 

Dame Mary Ramsey, wife to Sir Thomas Ramsey, mayor about 
the year 1577, being seised of lands in fee simple of her inherit- 
ance to the yearly value of two hundred and fortj'-three pounds, 
by his consent gave the same to Christ’s Hospital in London 
towards the relief of poor children there, and other ways, as in 
my Summary and Abridgment I have long since expressed ; which 
gift she in her widowhood confirmed and augmented, as is showed 
by monuments in Christ’s Hospital erected. 

Thus much for the worthiness of citizens in this city, touching 
whom John Lydgate, a monk of Burj^, in the reign of Henry VI., 
made, amongst other, these verses following : — 

" Of seaven things I ptayse this citty. 

Of true meaning and faithful observance ; 

Of righteousnes, truth, and equity ; 

Of stablenes aye kept in legiance ; 

And for of vertue thou hast suffisance. 

In this lend here and other londs all 

The kinges chamber of custome men thee call." 

Having thus in generality handled the original, the walls, gates, 
ditches, and fresh waters, the bridges, towers, and castles, the 

* "Cursed is hee that removeth his neighbors mark, have I read."— 5i'cw'j 
sidefiofe. 
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thirteen % on t^e east side of ihe said Walbiook, atid eleven on 
the west Notwithstanding these eleven grew much more large 
than those on the east , and therefore m the year of Christ 1393, 
m the r 7th of Richard H , Farrmgdon Ward, which was then one 
entire ward, but mightily increased of buildings without the gates, 
was by Act of Parliament appointed to be divided into twain, and 
to bate two aldermen, to wit, Faitingdon within, and Faningdon 
inthout, which made up the number of twelve wards on the nest 
side of Walbrook, and so the whole number of twenty-five on 
both sides Moreover, m the year 1550, the mayor, commonaltj, 
and citiiens of Lotidon, purchasing the hberties of the borough of 
Southwark, appointed the same to be a ward of London, and so 
became the number of thirteen wards on the east, twelve on the 
nest, and one south of the river Thames, in the said borough of 
Southwark, m the county of Surrey, which m all arise to the 
number of twenty-six wards, and twenty-siv aldermen of London. 

Wards on the east part of Walbtook are these — 

I Portsoken Ward without the walls. 
s Tower Street iVard 

3 Aldgate Ward 

4 Lime Street Ward 

5 Eishopsgate Ward, within the walls and without. 

6 Broad Street Ward. 

7 CorahiU Ward 

S Langboume Ward, 

9 Billingsgate Ward. 

IQ Endge Ward vnthin. 

I I Candlew ick Street Ward, 
la Walbrook Ward 

13 Downgate Ward 

Wards on the west side of Walbrook are these — 

14 Vmtry Ward 

1 5 Cordwainer Street Ward 

16 Cheap Ward 

17 Coleman Street Ward 

18 Basmghall Ward 

19 Cnpplegate Ward, within and without 
so Aldersgate Ward, within and without 
e 1 F arnngdon Ward, w itbin. 
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22. Bread Street Ward. 

23. Queenhithe Ward. 

24. Castle Baynard Ward. 

25. Farringdon Ward without the walls. 

One ward south the river Thames, in the borough of Southwark, 
by the name of 

26. Bridge AVard ^Yithout. 

^ortsokcn S2Entb. 

Seeing that of every of these wards I have to say somewhat, I wall 
begin with Portsoken Ward without Aldgate. 

This Portsoken, which soundeth the franchise at the gate, was 
sometime a guild, and had beginning in the days of King Edgar, 
more than six hundred years since. There were thirteen knights 
or soldiers, well-beloved to the king and realm, for service by them 
done, which requested to have a certain portion of land on the east 
part of the city, left desolate and forsaken by the inhabitants, by 
reason of too much servitude. They besought the king to have this 
land, with the liberty of a guild for ever. The king granted to their 
request, with conditions following : that is, that each of them should 
victoriously accomplish three combats, one above the ground, one 
under ground, and the third in the w’ater ; and after this, at a cer- 
tain day in East Smithfield, they should run with spears against all 
comers ; all which was gloriously performed ; and the same day the 
king named it Knighten Guild, and so bounded it, from Aldgate 
to the place where the bars now are, toward the east, on both the 
sides of the street, and extended it towards Bishopsgate in the north, 
unto the house then of William Presbiter, after of Geffrey Tanner, 
and then of the heirs of Colver, after that of John Easeby, but since 
of the Lord Bourchier, &c. And again towards the south unto the 
river of Thames, and so far into the water, as a horseman, entering 
the same, may ride at a low water, and throw his spear ; so that all 
East Smithfield, with the right part of the street that goeth to 
Dodding Pond into the Thames, and also the hospital of St. 
Katherine’s, with the mills that were founded in King Stephen’s days, 
and the outward stone wall, and the new ditch of the Tower, are 
of the said fee and liberty ; for the said wall and ditch of the Tower 
were made in the time of King Richard, when he was in the Holy 
Land, by William Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, as before I have noted 
unto you. 

These knights had as then none other charter by alt the days 
of Edgar, Ethelred, and Cnutus, until the time of Edward the 

K 
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Confessor, ivhodi the heirs of those knights humbly besought to con- 
firm theiT libetties , \(heTtunto he gtictonsly gi anting, gave them 
n deed thereof, as appeareth in the book of the late house of the 
Holy Trinity The said charter is fair written m the Saxon letter 
and tongue After this, King William, the son of William the 
Conqueror, made a confirmation of the same liberties, iinto the heirs 
of those knights, in these words — 


William king of England to Maurice Bishop and Godffrey de hlagum, and 
Richard de Pane and to faithUl people ot Lcrfidori gitMirg Ktiovi yt tnt 
to have granted to the men of Knighten Ouilde the guildc that belonged to them, 
and the laud that belonged tbereunta with all cusioraes as they had the Same 
in the time of King Edward and iut father Witnesse Hugh da Buche, u 
Retbing " 


After him, King Henry I confirmed the same by his charter to 
the like effect, the recital si hereof 1 pretermit for brevity After 
which time, the Church of the Holy Tnnity, within Aldgate of 
Koimon, being founded by Queen Matilda, wife to the said Henrv, 
the multitude of brethren, praismg God day and night therein, m 
short time so increased, that all the city vas delighted m the be- 
holding of them insomuch, that in the year 1 1 15 , certain burgesses 
of London, of the progeny of those noble English knjghts — to wjt, 
Raduiphus Fitalgod, Wilmarde le Deuereshe, Orgare le Prude, 
Edward Hupcornehill, Blackstanus, and Alwine his kinsman, and 
Robert his brother, the sons of Leafstanus the goldsmith, Wiso His 
son, Hugh Fitivulgar, Algare Secusme— coming together into the 
chapter-house of the said Church of the Holy Trinity, gave to the 
same church and canons serving God therein, all the lands and soke 
called vt English Kmghten Guild, wh.ch fieth to the wall of the 
city, without the same gate, and stretcheth to the nver of Thames ; 
they gave it, 1 say, taking upon them the brotherhood and parti- 
cipation of the benefits of that house, by the hands of Prior Norman, 
And the better to confirm this their grant, they offered upon the 
altar there the charter of Edward, together with the other charters 
which they had thereof, and afterward they did put the foresaid 
prior m seism thereof, by the Church of St Botolph’s, which js 
built thereon, and is the head of that land. These things were thus 
doim before Bernard, pnor of Dunstable, John, prior of Derian^ 
Geffrey Clinton, chumherlain, and many other clerks and laymen’ 
French ind English, Orgar le prude, one of their Company, was 
sent to King Henry, beseeching him to confirm their gift, which the 
king gladly granted by his deed , 


and MiddlPsex, greeUng Knnw ve 0?™^' 
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dnirch nncl ^nons of the Holy ’rriniiie of Lontloti, the Johe of the EoRli^i 
Kniqhien Giiilde, ami the land which iicrtaincih thereunto, and the church of 
St. lluttolph, as the nicn of the same guilde have given and granted unto them : 
and I will and straightly comnmund. that they may hold the same well and 
honourably and freely, with sake and soke, toll and team, infangthefe, and nil 
customs belonging to it, ns the men of the s.amc Guild in best .sort liad the same 
in the time of K. Edward, and as King William, my father and brother, did grant 
it to them bv their writs. Witnesse, A. the queene, Geffrey the chauncellor, 
Geoffrey of Clinton, and William of Clinton, at Wootlstockc." 


All these prescribed writings, saith my book, which sometime 
belonged to tbc priory of the Holy Trinity, arc registered in the end 
of the Book of Remcmbrance.s, in the Guildhall of London, marked 
with the letter C, folio 134. The king sent .also his sheriffs, to wit, 
Aubrey do Vere, and Roger, nephew to Hubert, which upon his 
behalf should invest tliis church with the possessions thereof, which 
the said sherifis .accomplished coming upon the ground ; Andrew 
Buchevite, and the fore-named witnesses, .and other, standing by ; 
notwithstanding, Othowerus Acolivillus, Otto, and Geffrey. E.ail of 
Essex, const.ahlcs of the Tower by succession, witlihcld by force a 
portion of the said land, as I have before delivered. 

The prior and canons of the Holy Trinity, being thus seised of 
the said land and soke of Knighten Guild, a p.an of the suburb 
without the w.all, but within the liberties of the city, the same prior 
was, for him and his successors, admitted ,as one of the aldermen 
of London, to govern tlie same land and soke. According to the 
customs of the city, he did sit in court, and rode with the mayor and 
his brethren the aldermen, as one of them, in scarlet or other livcrj’ 
as they used, until the year 1531, at the which time the said priory, 
by the last prior there, was surrendered to King Henry’ VIII., in 
•the 23rd of his reign, who g.avc this priory to Sir Thomas Audley, 
knight. Lord Chancellor of England, and he pulled down the church. 
Since the which dissolution of that house, the said ward of Portsoken 
hath been governed by a temporal man, one of the aldermen of 
London, elected by the citizens, as the aldermen of other wards. 
Thus much for the out-bounds of Knighten Guild, or Portsoken 
Ward, and for the antiquity and government thereof. 

Now, of the parts therein, this is specially to be noted. First, 
the cast part of the Tower standeth there, then an hospital of St. 
Katherine’s, founded by Matilda the queen, wife to King Stephen, 
by license of the priory and convent of the Holy Trinity in London, 
on whose grounds he founded it. Eleanor the queen, wife to King 
Edward I., a second foundress, appointed there to be a master, 
tliree brethren chaplains, and three sisters, ten poor women, and six 
poor clerks ; she gave to them the manor of C.arlton in Wiltshire, and 
Upchurch in Kent, S:c. Queen Philippa, wife to King Edw.ard III., 
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I3S I, founded a chintry there, and gave to that hospital ten pounds 
land by ) ear , it was of late tune called a free chapel, a college, and 
an hospital for poor sisters The choir, which of late j ears was not 
much inferior to that of Paul’s, was dissolved by Dr ^\llso^, a late 
master there, the brethren and sisters remaining This house was 
valued at ^315, >4^ being now of late years inclosed about, 
or pestered* with smalt tenements and homely cottages, having 
inhabitants, EngUsh and strangers, more in number than m some 
city in England There he buned m this church the Countess of 
Huntington, Countess of the March m her time, 1429 , John 
Holland, Duke of Exeter and Earl of Huntington, 1447, and his 
two wives, m a fair tomb on the north side the choir, Thomas 
Walsmgham, esquire, and Thomas Ballarde, esquire, by him, 1465 4 
Thomas Flemming, knight, 1466, 5.c 

On the east and by north of the Tower, heth East Smith field and 
Tower Hill, two plots of ground so called, without the wall of the 
city , and east from them both was sometime a monastery, called 
New Abbey, founded by King Edward III m the year 1359, upon 
occasion as follow eth — 

In the vear 1348, the 23rd of Edward III , the first great pesti- 
lence lit his time began, and t" creased so sore, that for want of room 
in churchvards to bury the dead of the city and of the suburbs, 
one John Corey, cler^ procured of Nicholas, pnor of the Holy 
Tnnity within Aldgate, one toftt of ground near unto East Smithfiel^ 
for the burial of them that died, with condition that it might be called 
the churchyard of the Holy Tnnity , which ground he caused, by the. 
aid of divers devout ntizens, to be inclosed with a wall of stonel 
Robert Elsmg, son of William Elsing, gave five pounds thereunto , 
and the same was dedicated by Ralph Stratford, Bishop of London, 
where innumerable bodies of the dead were afterwards buried, and 
a chapel built m the same place to the honour of (Jod to the which 
King Edward setting his eye (having before, in a tempest on the sea, 
and peril of drowning, made a vow to build a monastery to the honour 
of God, and our lady of grace, tf Cod would grant him grace to come 
safe to land), built there a monastery, placing an abbot, and monks 
of the Cistercian, or White order The bounds of this plot of 
ground, together with a decree for tithes thereof, are expressed m 
the charter, the eficct whcieof I have set down in another place, 
and have to show This house, at the late general suppression, was 
valued at £S46, or lOif j early, it \vas surrendered m the year 
1S39, the 30th of Henry VIII , since the which time, the said 

• FisUrtd clogged encumbered, Fr rwjiaw, w hicb onginally meant to hobble 
a horvr tymed out to pasture. 

t fiifi dear space. 
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monastery being clean pulled down by Sir Arthur Darcie, knight, 
and others, of late time in place thereof is built a large storehouse 
for victuals ; and convenient ovens are built there, for baking of 
biscuits to seiwe her majesty’s ships. The grounds adjoining, belong- 
ing to the said abbey, are employed in building of small tenements. 

For Tower Hill, as the same is greatly diminished by building of 
tenements and garden-plots, drc., so it is of late, to wit, in the year 
of Christ 1593, on the north side thereof, and at the west end of Hog 
Street, beautified by certain fair almshouses, strongly built of brick 
and timber, and covered with slate for the poor, by the merchant 
taylors of London, in place of some small cottages given to them 
by Richard Hills, sometime a master of that company, one thousand 
loads of timber for that use, being also given by Anthony Radclifi^ 
of the same society, alderman. In these almshouses, fourteen 
charitable brethren of the said merchant taylors, yet living, have 
placed fourteen poor sole women, which receive each of them of 
their founder sixteen pence, or better, weekly, besides .£8, 15^. yearly, 
paid out of the common treasurj’ of the same corporation for fuel. 

From the west part of this Tower HiU, towards Aldgate, being a 
long continual street, amongst other smaller buildings in that row, 
there was sometime an abbey of nuns of the order of St. Clare, 
called the Minories, founded by Edmond, Earl of Lancaster, 
Leicester, and Derby, brother to King Edward III., in the year 
1293 ; the length of which abbey contained fifteen perches and 
seven feet, near unto the King’s Street or highway, &c., as appeareth 
}by a deed, dated 1303. 

; A plague of pestilence being in this city, in the year 1515, there 
■ died in this house of nuns professed to the number of twenty-seven, 

. besides other lay people, servants in their house. This house was 
‘valued to dispend ;^4i8, 8r. yearly, and was surrendered by 
, Dame Elizabeth Salvage, the last abbess there, unto King Henry 
VIIl. in the 30th of his reign, the year of Christ 1539. 

In place of this house of nuns is now built divers fair and large 
storehouses for armour and habiliments of war, with divers work- 
houses, serving to the same purpose : there is a small parish church 
for inhabitants of the close, called St. Trinities. 

Near adjoining to this abbey, on the south side thereof, was 
sometime a farm belonging to the said nunnery' ; at the which farm 
I myself in my youth have fetched many a halfpenny worth of milk, 
and never had less than three ale pints for a halfpenny in the 
summer, nor less than one ale quart for a halfpenny in the winter, 
always hot from the kine, as the same was milked and strained. 
One Trolop, and afterwards Goodman, were the farmers there, and 
had thirty or forty kine to the pail. Goodman’s son, being heir to 
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Ills fatiier’s purchase, let cut the ground first for granttj cf horses, 
and then for garden-plots, and lived lil^e a gentleman thereby 

On the other side of that street heth the ditch without the walls 
of the city, which of old time iias used to be open, always from time to 
time cleansed from filth and mud, ns need Tec|iiired , of great breadth, 
a"d so deep, that disers, waf^etiog horses where they thought it 
shallowest, w ere drowned, both horse and man. But jiow of later 
time the same ditch is inclosed, and the banks thereof let out for 
garden-plots, carpenters’ yards, bowling alleys, and divers houses 
thereon built, whereby the city wall is hidden, the ditch filled up, a 
small channel left, and that very shallow 

From Aldgate, east, heth a large street and highway, sometime 
replenished with few but fair and comely buildings , on the north 
side whereof, the first was the parish church of St Botolph, m a 
large cemetery or churchyard. This church hath been lately new 
built at the special charges of the priors of the Holy Trinity , pafrons 
thereof, as it appeareth by the arms of that house, engraven on the 
stone work. The parishioners of this parish being of late years 
mightily incteascd, the church, is pestered with lofts and seats for 
them Monuments m this church are few Henry Jorden founded a 
chantry there, John Romany Oilarie, and Agnes hiS "wife, were 
buried there about 1408 , Richard Chester, alderman, one of the 
sheriffs, 1484 , Thomas Lord Darcie of the north, Knight of the 
Garter, beheaded 153?, Sir Nicholas Carew, of Bedmgton, in 
Surrev, Knight of the Garter, beheaded 1538 , Sir Arthur Darcie, 
youngest son to Thomas Lord Darcie, deceased at the new abbey 
on the Tower Hill, was buried there. East from this parish church, 
there veve certam fair inns for receipt of travellers repainng to the 
city , up towards Hog Lane end, somewhat within the bars, a mark 
shvwing how far the liberties of the city do extend. 

This Hog Lane stretcheth north towards St Mary Spital without 
Bishopagate, and within these forty years bad on both sides fair 
hedge rows of elm trees, with bridges and easy stiles to pass over 
into the pleasant fields, very commodious for citizens therein to walk, 
shoot, and otherwise to recreate and refresh their dull spirits in the 
sweet and wholesome air, which is now within a few years made a 
continual building throughout of garden houses and small cottages , 
and the fields on either sides be turned into garden-plots, tenter yards, 
bowling alleys, and such like from Hounsditch m the west, as far 
as Whitechapel, and further towards the east 

On the south side of the highway from. Aldgate were some few 
tenements, thinly scattered here and there, with many void spaces 
between them, up to the bars , but now that street is not only fully 
replenished with buildings out ward, and also pestered w ith divers alley s 
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on either side to the bars, but also even to Whitechapel and beyond. 
Among the which late buildings, one memorable for the commodity 
of that east part of this city is a fair water conduit, hard without the 
gate ; at the building whereof in the year 1535, Sir John Allen being 
m.ayor, two fifteens were granted by the citizens for the making and 
laying of pipes, to convey water from Hackney to that place ; and so 
that work was finished. 

From Aldgatc, north-west to Bishopsgate, lieth the ditch of the 
city called Hounsditch ; for that in old time, when the s.ime lay 
open, much filth, conveyed forth of the city, especially dead dogs, 
were there laid or cast ; wherefore of latter time a mud wall was 
made, inclosing the ditch, to keep out the laying of such filth as had 
been accustomed. Over against this mud wall, on the other side of 
the street, was a fair field, sometime belonging to the priory of the 
Trinity, and since by Sir Thomas Audley given to Magdalen College 
in Cambridge : this field, as all other about the city, was enclosed, 
reserving open passage thereinto for such as were disposed. To- 
wards the street were some small cottages, of two storeys high, and 
little garden-plots backward, for poor bed-rid people, for in that 
street dwell none other, built by some prior of the Holy Trinity, to 
whom that ground belonged. 

In my youth, I remember, devout people, as well men as women 
of this city, were accustomed oftentimes, especially on Fridays, 
weekly to walk that way purposely there to bestow their charitable 
alms ; every poor man or woman lying in their bed within their 
window, which was towards the street, open so low that every man 
might sec them, a clean linen cloth lying in their window, and a pair 
of beads, to show that there l.ay a bed-rid body, unable but to pray 
only. This street was first paved in the year 1503. 

About the latter reign of Henry VIII., three brethren that were 
gunfounders, sumamed Owens, got ground there to build upon, and 
to enclose for casting of brass ordnance. These occupied a good 
part of the street on the field side, and in a short time divers others 
also built there, so that the poor bed-rid people were worn out, and, 
in place of their homely cottages, such houses built as do -rather want 
room than rent ; which houses be for the most part possessed by 
brokers, sellers of old apparel, and such like. The residue of the 
field was for the most part made into a garden by a gardener named 
Cawsway, one that served the markets with herbs and roots ; .and 
in the last year of King Edward VI. the same w.as parcelled into 
gardens, wherein arc now many fair houses of pleasure built. 

On the ditch side of this street the mud wall is also by little and 
little all taken down, the bank of the ditch being raised, made level 
ground, and turned into garden-plots and carpenters’ yards, and 
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many large houses are there built, the filth of which houses, as also 
the earth cast out of their vaults, is turned into the ditch, by which 
means the ditch is filled up, and both the ditch and wall so hidden 
that they cannot be seen of the ptssers-by This Portsoken Ward 
hath an alderman and his deputy, common councillors six, constables 
four, scavengers four, for the wardmote inquest eighteen, and a 
beadle; To the fifteen it is cessed at four pounds ten shillings 

STolnn: Stmt HHattt 

The first ward in the east part of this city within the wall is called 
Tower Street Ward, and cxtendeth along the nver of Thames from 
the said Tower in the east almost to Behnsgate in the west One 
half of the Tower, the ditch on the west side, and bulwarks adjoin- 
ing, do stand within that part where the wall of the citj of old time 
went straight from the postern gate south to the nver of Thames, 
before that the Tower was built From and without the Tower 
ditch, west and by north, is the said Tower Hill, sometime a large 
plot of ground, now greatly straitened by encroachments, unlawfully 
made and suffered, for gardens and houses , some on the bank of 
the Tower ditch, whereby the Tower ditch is marred, but more near 
unto the wall of the city from the postern north, till over against the 
principal fore gate of the Lord Lumley’s house, &.c , but the Tow er 
Ward goeth no further that way 

Upon this htll IS always readily prepared, at the charges of the 
citv, a large scaffold and gallows of timber, for the execution of such 
traitors or transgressors as arc delivered out of the Tower, or other- 
wise, to the sheriffs of London by writ, there to be executed I 
read, that in the fifth of King Edward IV a scaffold and gallows 
was there set up by other the king’s officers, and not of the city’s 
charges, whereupon the mayor and hiS brethren complained, but 
were answered hy the king that the Tower Hill was of the liberty of 
the city, and whatsoever was done irt that point was not in de- 
rogation of the city’s liberties, and therefore commandedl pro 
clamaiioo to be made, as well within the city as m the suburbs, as 
followeth — 

' Forasruach as, ihp seventh dav of this present month of November callows 
were erect and set up besides our Tower of London, within the liberlips and fran- 
chises of oiir city of London in derogation and prejudice of the liberties and fran- 
chi=es of this city, the king our sovereign lord would ii be certainlv understood that 
the erection and setting up of the said gjBows ivas not done by his comtuand- 
weat , whe'eCore the king our sovereign tori wiVleth that ihe erection and settiti" 
up the said gallows be not any precedeot or etatnple thereby hereafter to be taken*” 
in hurt, prejudice or derogation of the franchises liberties and pnvileges of the 
said city which he at all times hath had and hath in his benevolence tender 
favour and good grace S.c ApwdVues'w nst 9 die Novemb anno rcirni nosln 
qumto “ 
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On the norlh side of this hill is the said Lord Lumlcy’s house, 
and on the west side divers houses lately built, and other encroach- 
ments along south to Ciiick Lane, on tlie cast of Barking Church, 
at the end whereof you have Tower Street stretching from the Toiver 
Hill, west to St Margaret Patten’s Church Parsonage. 

Now therefore, to begin at the east end of the street, on the north 
side thereof, is the fair parish church called Allhallows Barking, 
which standeth in a large, but sometime far larger, cemetery or 
churchyard ; on the north side whereof was sometime built a fair 
chapel, founded by King Richard 1. : some have written that his 
heart was buried there under the high altar. This chapel was con- 
firmed and augmented by King Edward 1. Edward IV. gave 
license to his cousin John, Earl of Worcester, to found there a 
brotherhood for a master and brethren ; and he gave to the custos 
of that fraternity, which was Sir John Scot, knight, Thomas Colte, 
John Tate, and John Croke, the priory of Tootingbrook, and advowson 
of the parish church of Streatham, in the county of Surrey, with all 
the members and appurtenances, and a part of the priorj' of Oke- 
burn in Wiltshire, both priors aliens, and appointed it to be called 
the king’s chapel or chantrj’. In capella Bcala: Afaricc de Barking, 
King Richard III. new built and founded therein a college of priests, 
5:c. Hamond de Lcga was buried in that chapel. Robert Tate, 
maj'or of London, 14SS, and other, were there buried. This chapel 
and college were suppressed and pulled down in the year 1548, 
the and of King Edward VI. The ground was employed as a 
garden-plot during the reigns of King Edward, Queen Mary, and 
part of Queen Elizabeth, till at length a large strong frame of 
timber and brick was set thereon, and employed as a storehouse of 
merchants’ goods brought from the sea by Sir Willi.am Winter, S:c. 

Monuments in the parish church of Allhallows Barking, not defaced, 
are these : — Sir Thomas Studinham, of Norwich diocess, knight, 
1469 ; Thomas Gilbart, draper and merchant of the staple, 14S3 ; 
John Bolt, merchant of the staple, 1459 ; Sir John Stile, knight, 
dr.aper, 1500 ; William Thynne, Esq., one of the clerks of the Green 
Cloth, and master of the household to King Henry VUI., 1546; 
Humfrey Monmouth, draper, one of the sheriffs, 1535; Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey', beheaded 1546 ; Sir Richard Devereux, 
son and heir to the Lord Ferrers of Chartley; Richard Browne, 
Esq,, 1546; Philip Dennis, Esq., 15565 Andrew Evengcr, salter ; 
William Robinson, mercer, alderman, 1552; William Armorer, 
clothworker, esquire, governor of the pages of honour, or master of 
the he.ance men,''" servant to Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Queen 
Mary, buried 1 560. Besides which there be divers tombs without 

* 7/:cr:, henchmen. 
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Inscription John Crolys and Thomaj Vikc, aoicns of l^do», 

founded a chantry there, i jS? , , t j r 

By the nest end of this ptnsh cTiurch and chapel heth bsoon 
now corrupt!/ called Sything Lane, ffoni Tower Street Up north to 
Hart Street. In this Sidon Lane divers fair and large houses ate 
huilt, namely, one hy Sir John Allen, sometime mayor of London, 
and of council u"to K-ing Henry VIll ; Sit Francis Walsinghaiti, 
knight, pr’icipal secretary to the tpiecn’s majesty that now is, was 
lodged there, and so was the Earl of Essex, &c. At the north-west 
corner of this lane standelh a proper parish church of St. Glare, 
which church, together with some houses adjoining, as also oth^ 
over against U m Hart Street, arc of the said Tower Street IVarA 
Monuments m this parish church of St. Olave be these- — Richard 
Cely and Robert Cely, fellmongers, pnncipal builders and benefactors 
of this church , Dame Johan, wife to Sir John 2 oucli, 1435 j John 
Clarenciaulx, king of arms, 14*7 , Thomas Sawle , Sir Richard 
Haddon, mercer, mavor 15**1 Thomas BurnrlJ, mercer, 154^^ 
Thomas ^forley, gentleman, 1566, Sir John Radchfle, Icmgbt, 1568, 
and Dame Anne his wife, 1585 , Chapone, a Florentine gentle- 
man, 1582 , Sir Hamond Vaagban, knight, George Stoddard, mer- 
chant, dc 

Woodrofie Lane towards the Tower is in this parish Then have 
ye out of Tower Street^ also on the north side, one ether lane, called 
Afarte Lane, which runneth up towards the north, and is for the 
most part ot this Tower Street Ward , which lane is about the third 
quarter thereof divided frotrt Aldgite Ward, by a chain ta be drawn 
athwart the said lane, above the west end of Han Street Cokedon 
HaU, sometime at the south-west end of Marte Lane, I read ot 

A third lane out of Tower Street, on the north side, is called 
Slmcheoa Lane, so called of tenements there sometime pertaining to 
the Almchuns or nuns of St Helen’s m Bishopsgatc Street* This 
lane is all of the said ward, except the comer house towards Fen- 
c'^arcH Street In ihis lane of old time dwelt divers strangers, born 
of Cenoa and ithose parts , these were conimonly called galley men, 
as men that came up in the galleys brought up wines and other juer- 
chaodises, which they lauded m Thames Street, at a place called 
CalJej Qaay They had 3 certain com of silver amongst themselves, 
which were halfpence of Genoa, and ivere caded Galley hairpeoce , 
these halfpence were forbidden in the 13th of Henry IV, and agam 
by parliament m the ^tb of Henry V. ft was, that if any person 


or jasr - Winehn moots to be a Teutonic feniOTifie fonn«i froin 
Monk an^rhaps denied from German uw of sQch a feminine froiU J/JeM 
The French word so formed was Wtnestf The tn was sometimes 
dropi^ Minch for a rm A nuTmciy at Luilemore was called the 

Mmetenes, The ^Iinclijns w the test left ihcir tame to Mmcm" I-aJW 
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bring into this realm halfpence, suskingcs, or dodkins,^ he should be 
punished as a thief ; and he that taketh or payeth such money shall 
lose a hundred shillings, whereof the king shall have the one half, 
and lie that will sue the other half. Notwithstanding, in my youth, 
I have seen them pass current, but with some difficulty, for that the 
English halfpence were then, though not so broad, somewhat thicker 
and stronger. 

The Clothworkers’ Hall is in this lane. Then at the west end of 
Tower Street have ye a little turning towards the north to a fair 
house sometime belonging to one named Griste, for he dwelt there 
in the year 1449. And Jack Cade, captain of the rebels in Kent, 
being by him in this his house feasted, when he had dined, like an 
unkind guest, robbed him of all that was there to be found worth the 
carriage. Next to this is one other fair house, sometime built by 
Angell Dune, grocer, alderman of London, since possessed by Sir 
John Champneis, alderman, .and m.ayor of London. He built in this 
house a high tower of brick, the first that I ever heard of in any 
private man's house, to overlook Ins neighbours in this city. But 
this delight of his eye was punished with blindness some years before 
his death. Since that time, Sir Pcrcev.all H.art, a jolly courtier, 
and knight-harbinger t to the queen, was lodged there, &c. From 
this house, somewhat west, is the parish church of St. Margaret 
Patten’s ; to the which church and house, on the north side, and 
as far over against on the south, stretcheth the farthest nest part 
of this ward. 

And, therefore, to begin ag.ain at the east end of Tower Street, on 
the south side, have ye Bear Lane, wherein are many fair houses, 
and runneth down to Thames Street. The ne.\t is Spurrier Lane, of 
old time so called, but since and of later time named Water Lane, 
because it runneth down to the water g.ate by the Custom House in 
Thames Street. Then is there Hart Lane for Harp Lane, whicli 
likewise runneth down into Thames Street. In this Hart Lane is 
the Bakers’ H.all, sometime the dwelling-house of John Chichlcy, 
chamberlain of London, who was son to William Chichlcy, aider- 
man of London, brother to William Chichlcy, Archdeacon of Canler- 
burj', nephew to Robert Chichley, mayor of London, and to Henry 
Chichlcy, Archbishop of Canterbury, This John Chichley, saith 
John Lcland, had twenty-four children. Sir Thomas Kirrioll, of 
Kent, after he had been long prisoner in France, married Elizabeth, 
one of the daughters of this Chichley, by whom he had this Chichley’s 
house. This Elizabeth was secondly married to Sir Ralfe Ashton, 

■* Susiin^is or dodkins, lutle sous and doits, small Frencli and Dutch money. 

t HorJ^ir.^cr, formerly one who went before to secure fit lodging, 
in this case for the Queen and her retinue, when they were on a journey. 
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knigbt-rnarshal, and thirdl>, to Sif John Burchter, uncle to the Lite 
Burchier, Earl of Essev, but she neicr had child Edward Poj mngs 
made part with Burchier and Elirabeth to haie Ostenhanger m 
Kent after their death, and entered into it, they living 

Jn Xowef Street, between Hart Lane and Church Lame, was a 
quadrant called Galiev Row, because galley men dwelt there. Then 
have ye two lanes out of Tower Streeq ^tH called Church Lanes, 
because one runneth down by the cast end of S'', Dunstaids Church, 
and the other by the west end of the same f out of the west lane 
tumeth another lane west towards St Mary HiU, and is called 
Fowle Lane, which is for the most part m Tower Street Ward, 

This church of St. Dursun is called, in the east, for difference 
from one other of the same name in the svest ; it is a fair and large 
church of an ancient budding, and within a large churchyard ; it 
hath a great parish of many rich merchants, and other occupiers of 
divers trades, nameU,'*' salters and ironmongers. 

The monuments in that church be these — In the choir, John 
Kenmgton, parson, there buried, 1374; TOllitn Ishp, parson, 1382 , 
lohn Kryoil, Esq , brother to Tbotnas KryoU, I400 ; Nicholas Band, 
Thomas Barrv, merchant, 144S . Robert Shelly, Esq , I420 , Robert 
Pepper, grocer, 1445, John Norwich, grocer, 139® f Alice B'oroe, 
wife to John Coventrv, sometime nia>or of LOTdoa, 1433 , Uliham 
Laack, draper, alderman, 1 508, Edward Skales, merchant, 1521 ; 
John Rtcroft, Esq, sergeant of the larder to Henry VII ano 
Henry 3 111, 1532, Ed waters, Esq, sergeant- at-arms, iSjS, Sir 
Bartholomew James, draper, mayor, 1479, boned under a fair 
monoraent with his lady , Ralfc Greenway, grocer, alderman, put 
u"der the stone of Robert Pepper, 1559; Thomas Bledlow, one 
of the shenffa, 1472 , James Bacon, fishmonger, sheriff, 1573 ; Sir 
Richard Champion, draper, mayor, 1568 , Henry Herdson, skinner, 
alderman, 1555, Sir James Garnado, knight; Rllliam Hanot, 
draper, ma^or, 1481, butied in a fair chapel by him budt, 1517 , 
John Tate, son to Sir John Tate, in the same chapel in the north 
wall. Sir Christopher Draper, ironmonger, mayor, 1566, buned 
1580 And many other worshipful personages besides, whose 
monuments are altogether defaced. 

Now for the two Church Lanes, they meeting on the south side of 
this church and churchyard, do join m one, and running down to the 
Thames Street, the same is called St. Dunstan's Hill, at the lower 
end whereof the said Thames Street towards the west on both sides 
almost to Belmsgate, but towards the east up to the water gate, 
by the bulwark of the Toner, is all of Toner S'reet Ward In this 
street, on the Thames side, are duets large landing-places called 

* Afirne/y tspecialW 
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wharfs or quays, for craneage up of wares and merchandise, as also 
for shipping of wares from thence to be transported. These wharfs 
and quays commonly bear the names of their owners, and are there- 
fore changeable. I read, in the 26th of Henry VI., that in the parish 
of St Dunstan in the East, a tenement called Passeke’s Wharf, 
and another called HornePs Quay, in Thames Street, were granted' to 
William Harindon, Esq. I read also that in the 6th of Richard 
II., John Churchman, grocer, for the quiet of merchants, did newly 
build a certain house upon the quay, called Wool Wharf, in the 
Tower Street Ward, in the parish of Allhallows Barking, betwixt the 
tenement of Paul Salisberrie on the east part, and the lane called 
the Water Gate on the west, to serve for tronage, or weighing of 
wools in the port of London ; whereupon the king granted that 
during the life of the said John, the aforesaid tronage should be held 
and kept in the said house, with easements there for the balances 
and weights, and a counting place for the customer, controllers, 
clerks, and other ofScers of the said .tronage, together with ingress 
and egress to and from the same, even as was had in other places, 
where the said tronage was wont to be kept, and that the king should 
pay yearly to the said J ohn during his life forty shillings at the terms 
of St. Michael and Easter, by even portions, by the hands of his 
customer, without any other payment to the said John, as in the 
indenture thereof more at large appearetb. 

Near unto this CustomePs Quay towards the east, is the said water 
gate, and west from it Porter's Quay, then Galley Quay, where the 
galleys were used to unlade and land their merchandises and wares ; 
and that part of Thames Street was therefore of some called Galley 
Row, but more commonly Petty Wales. 

On the north side, as well as on the south of this Thames Street, 
are many fair houses large for stowage, built for merchants ; but 
towards the east end thereof, namely, over against Galley Quay, Wool 
Quay, and the Custom House, there have been of old time some large 
buildings of stone, the ruins whereof do yet remain, but the first 
builders and owners of them are worn out of memory, wherefore the 
common people afSrm Julius Caesar to be the builder thereof, as also 
of the Tower itself. But thereof I have spoken already. Some are 
of another opinion, and that a more likely, that this great stone 
building was sometime the lodging appointed for the Princes of 
Wales, when they repaired to this city, and that therefore the street 
in that part is called Petty Wales, which name remaineth there 
most commonly until this day, even as where the Kings of Scotland 
were used to be lodged betwixt Charing Cross and Whitehall, it is 
likewise called Scotland, and where the Earls of Brittany were lodged 
without Aldersgate, the street' is called Britain Street, &c. 
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The said building might of old tune pertain to the Pnnces of 
Wales, as is aforesaid, but is Since turned to o'her use 

It IS before noted of Galley Quay, that the gallevs of Italy, and 
other parts, did there discharge their seines and merchandises 
brought to this city It is lihe, therefore, that the merchants and 
owners procured the place to build upon for their lodgings and 
storehouses, as the merchants of the Hanse of Almair'e were 
licensed to have a bouse, called Gt/da Teutonicofurn, the Cuildhall 
of ttie Germans Also the merchants of Bordeaux -were licensed to 
build at the Vintrv, strongly with stone, as may be jet seen, and 
seemeth old, though often repaired, much more cause have these 
buildings m Petty Wales, though as lately built, and partly of the 
like Slone brought ftom Caen in Kotmandy, to seem old, which for 
many j ears, — to wit, since the galleys left their course of landing 
there, — hath fallen to nnn, and been let out for stabling of horses, to 
tipplers of beer, and such like Amongst others, one Mother Mam- 
puddtng, as they termed her, for many j ears kept this house, or a 
great part thereof, for victualling And it seemeth that the builders 
of the hall of this house were shipwrights, and not house carpenters 
For the frame thereof, being but low, is raised of certain principal 
posts of mam timber, fixed deep m the ground, without any ground 
sell, boarded close round about on the inside, having none other 
wall from the ground to the roof, those boards not exceeding the 
length of a clap board, about an inch thick, every board lodging 
over other as in a ship or gallev, nailed with ship nails called rough 
and clench, to wit, rough nails with broad round heads, and clenched 
on the other side with square plates of iron The roof of this hall 
IS also ivrought of the like board, and nailed with rough and clench, 
and seemeth as it were a galley, the keel turned upwards , and I 
observed that no worm or rottenness is seen to have entered either 
board or timber of that hall, and therefore, in mine opinion, of no 
antiquity 


I read, in 44th of Edward III , that a hospital w the parish of 
Barking Church was founded by Robert Denton, c’'aplain, for the 
sustentation of poor priests, and other both men and women, that 
were sick of the frenzv, there to remain till they were perfectly whole 
and restored to good memorj Also I read, that in the 6th of Henry 
^ mere^was m the Tower Ward a messuage, or great house, called 
Cobhamajnn, and m the jjthof Henrv VI a messuage m Thames 
Street pertaining to Richard Longvile, iLc. Some of the rums before 
spoken of may seem to be of the forcsaid hospital, belon-in- per- 
a venture to some prior alien, and so suppressed among the rest m 
^e reign of Edward 111 or Henry V, who suppressed them all 
Tims much for the bounds and antiquities of this ward, wherein is 
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noted the Tower of London, three parish churches, the custom-house, 
and two halls of companies, to wit, the Clothworkers and the Bakers. 
This ward hath an alderman, his deputy, common councillors eight, 
constables thirteen, scavengers twelve, wardmote men thirteen, and 
a beadle ; it is taxed to the fifteenth at six and twenty pounds. 


SlUjgatc EJEath. 

The second ward within the wall, on the east part, is called Aldgate 
Ward, as taking name of the same gate. The principal street of 
this ward beginneth at Aldgate, stretching west to sometime a fair 
well, where now a pump is placed. From thence the way being 
divided into twain, the first and principal street is called Aldgate 
Street, runneth on the south side to Lime Street comer, and half 
that street down on the left hand is also of that ward. In the mid- 
way on that south side, betwixt Aldgate and Lime Street, is Hart- 
horn Alley, a way that goeth through into Fenchurch Street over 
against Northumberland House. Then have ye the Bricklayers’ 
Hall, and another alley called Sprinckle Alley, now named Sugar- 
loaf Alley, of the like sign. Then is there a fair house, with divers 
tenements near adjoining, sometime belonging to a late dissolved 
priory, since possessed by Mistress Cornewallis, widow, and her 
heirs, by gift of Henry VIIL, in reward of fine puddings, as it was 
commonly said, by her made, wherewith she had presented him. 
Such was the princely liberality of those times. Of later time Sir 
Nicholas Throgmorton, knight, was lodged there. Then, somewhat 
more west, is Belzettaris Lane, so called of the first builder and owner 
thereof, now corruptly called Billiter Lane. Betwixt this Belzettar 
Lane and Lime Street was of later time a frame of three fair houses, 
set up in the year 1590, in place where before was a large garden- 
plot, enclosed from the high , street with a brick wall, which wall being 
taken down, and the ground dug deep for cellarage, there was found 
right under the said brick wall another wall of stone, with a gate 
arched of stone, and gates of timber to be closed in the midst to- 
wards the street j the timber of the gates was consumed, but the 
hinges of iron still remained on their staples on both the sides. 
Moreover, in that wall were square windows, with bars of iron on 
either side of the gate. This wall was under ground about two 
fathoms deep, as I then esteemed it, and seemeth to be the ruins of 
some houses burned in the reign of King Stephen, when the fire 
began in the house of one Alewarde, near London Stone, and con- 
sumed east to Aldgate, whereby it appeareth how greatly the ground 
of this city hath been in that place raised. 

On the north side this principal street stretcheth to the west 
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corner of St Andrew’s Chorcb, and then the ward tnmetb towards 
the north by St. Mary Street, on the east side to St. Augnsiine’s 
Church m the wall, and so by Bones Markes* again, or about by the 
wall to Aldgate 

The second wa / from Aldgate, more towards the south, from the 
pump aforesaid, is called Fencharch Street, and is of Aldga’e Ward 
till je come to Culter Alley, on the west side of Ironmongers* Hall, 
where sometime was a lane which went out of Fenchurch Street to 
the middest of Lime Street, hut th.s lane was stopped up for suspicion 
of thieves that lurked there bj iiight. Again to Aldgate, out of the 
pnncipal street, even by the gate and wall of the ci*v, runneth a lane 
south to Crowched FnJrs, and then WoodrofTe Lane to the Tower 
Hill, and oat of this lane wcat a street oUed Hart Street, which of 
that ward stretcheth to Sidon Lane by St, Olave’s Chundi. One 
o'her lane more west from Aldgate goetn by Northumberland House 
toward the Crossed Fnars , then have ye on the same side the north 
end of Mart Lane and Blanch Apleton, where that ward endeth. 

Thus much for the bounds , now for monuments, or places most 
ancient and notable 

1 am first to begin with the late dissolved pnory of the Holy 
Tnnitj, called Chnst’s Church, on the right hand within Aldgate. 
This pnory was founded bv Matilda, queen, wife to Henry I , in the 
same place where Siredus sometime began to erect a church in 
honour of the Cro;,s and of St. Mary Magdalen, of which the Dean 
and Chapter of Waltham Were wont to receive thirty shillings. The 
queen was to acquit her church tbercoi| and in exchange gave unto 
them a mid. King Henry confirmed her gift. This church was 
given to Aonitan, first canon regular in all England. The said 
queen also gave unto the same church, and those that served God 
therein, the plot of Aldgate, and the soke thereimlo belonging, with 
all customs so free as she had held the same, and twenty -five pound 
blankes, which she had of the city of Exeter, as appearetb by her 
de^ wherem she nameth the hou,e Chns* Church, and reporteth 
^dgate to be of her domams, which she granteth, with two parts of 
the rent of the city of Eseter Norman took upon him to be pnor 
of ChlKt’s Church, m the jear of Christ iio8, in the parishes of St 
JIary Jlagdaleti, St. Michael, St. Katherme, and the Blessed Tnnity 
which now was made but one parish of the Holy Trinity, and was 
m old time of the Holy Cross or Holy Rood parish. The pnory 
ivM built on a piece of gromsd m the pansh of St Kathenne towards 
Aldgate, which beih in length betwrrt the King’s Street, by the which 
men go towards Aldgate, near to the chapel of St Michael towards 
the north, and contameth m length eighty three ells, hal^ quarter, 

* Bena 'MaiVSk 
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and half-quarter of the king’s iron eln, and lieth in breadth, &c. The 
soke and ward of Aldgate was then bounded as I have before showed. 
The queen was a means also that the land and English Knighten 
Guild was given unto the prior Norman : the honourable man, 
Geffrey de Glinton, was a great helper therein, and obtained that 
the canons might enclose the way betwixt their church and the wall 
of the city, &c. This priory, in process of time, became a very 
fair and large church, rich in lands and ornaments, and passed all 
the priories in the city of London or shire of Middlesex ; the prior 
whereof was an alderman of London, to wit, of Portsoken Ward. 

I read, that Eustacius, the eighth prior, about the year 1264, 
because he would not deal with temporal matters, instituted Theo- 
bald Fitz Ivonis, alderman of Portsoken Ward under him, and that 
William Rising, prior of Christ’s Church, was sworn alderman of the 
said Portsoken Ward in the first of Richard II. These priors have 
sitten and ridden amongst the aldermen of London, in livery like 
unto them, saving that his habit was in shape of a spiritual person, 
as I myself have seen in my childhood ; at which time the prior 
kept a most bountiful house of meat and drink, both for rich and 
poor, as well within the house as at the gates, to all comers, accord- 
ing to their estates. 

These were the monuments in this church : — Sir Robert Turke, 
and Dame Alice his wife ; John Tirell, esquire ; Simon Kempe, 
esquire; James Manthorpe, esquire; John Ascue, esquire; Thomas 
Fauset, of Scalset, esquire ; John Kempe, gentleman ; Robert Chir- 
wide, esquire ; Sir John Heningham, and Dame Isabel his wife ; 
Dame Agnes, wife first to Sir William Bardolph, and then to Sir 
Thomas Mortimer; John Ashfield, esquire; Sir John Dedham, 
knight ; Sir Ambrose Charcam ; Joan, wife to Thomas Nuck, gen- 
tleman ; John Husse, esquire; John Beringham, esquire; Thomas 
Goodwine, esquire; Ralph Walles, esquire; Dame Margaret, daughter 
to Sir Ralph Chevie, wife to Sir John Barkeley, to Sir Thomas 
Barnes, and to Sir Sv. Bursire; William Roofe; Simon Francis; 
John Breton, esquire ; Helling, esquire ; John hlalwen and his wife ; 
Anthonie Weis, son to John Weis; Nicholas de Avesey, and Mar- 
garie his wife ; Anthonie, son to John Milles ; Baldwine, son to 
King Stephen, and Mathilde, daughter to King Stephen, wife to 
the Earl of Meulan ; Henry Fitzalwine, mayor of London, 1213; 
Geffrey Manderdle, 1215 ; and many other. But to conclude of 
this priory : King Henry VIII., minding to reward Sir Thomas 
Audley, speaker of the parliament against Cardinal Wolsey, as ye 
may read in Hall, sent for the prior, commending him for his 
hospitality, promised him preferment, as a man worthy of a far 
greater dignity, which promise surely he performed, and compounded 

L 
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with him, though in what sort I never heard, so that the pnor 
surrendered all that priory, with the appurtenances, to the king, m 
the month of Jnlv, m the year 1531, the 33td of the said Un-'s 
rei'^n The canons were sent to other houses of the same order, 
and the priory, with the appurtenances, King Henry gave to Sir 
Thomas Audley, newly knighted, and after made Lord Chancellor 

Sir Thomas Audley offered the great church of this pnory, with a 
imS of nine beUs veil tuned (whereof four the greatest were since 
sold to the parish of Stebunhithe,* and the five lesser to the parish of 
Sl Stephen m Coleman Street), to the parishioners of St, Katherine 
Christ Church, m exchange for their small pansh church, minding 
to have pulled V down, and to have budt there towards the street, 
but the parishioners having doubts in their heads of after-claps, re- 
fused the offer Then was the pnory church and steeple proffered 
to whomsoever would take it down, and carry it from the ground, 
but no man would undertake the offtr , whereupon Sir Tliomas 
ikudley was fam to be at more charges than could be made of the 
stones, timber, lead, iron, &c For the w orLmcn, with great labour, 
beginning at the top, loosed stone from stone, and threw them down, 
u’he''eby the most part of them were broken, and feiv remained 
whole, and those were sold very cheap, for all the buddings then 
made about the city were of bnck and timber At that time any 
mad in the city might ha'e a cartload of hard Stone for paving 
brought to his door for sixpence or sevenpence, with the carriages 
The said Thomas Lord Audley built and dwelt on this pnory during 
hi> bfe, and died there in the year 1544 , since the wbich time the 
said priorv came bv marriage of the Lord Audley ’s daughter and 
heir unto Thomas, late Duke of Norfolk, and was then called the 
Duke’s place 

The parish church of St. Kathenne standeth m the cemetery of 
the late dissolved pnory of the Holy Trinity, and is therefore called 
St, Kathenne Chrut Church. This church seemelh to be very old, 
smce the building whereof the high street hath been so often raised 
by pavements, that now men are fain to descend into the said church 
by divers steps, seven vn r amber But the steeple, or bell-tower 
thereof, hath been lately bmlt, to wit, about the year 1504, for Sir 
John Percivall, merchant tailor, then deceasing, gave money towards 
the building thereof There be the monuments 0/ Sir Thomas 
Fleming, knight, of Rowles, in Essex, and Margaret his wife, 1464 ; 
Ro^er Marshall, esquire, Jane Home, wife to Roger JIarshall* 
William Jllulton, aUas Bordeaux herald , John Goad, esquire, and 
Joan his wife , Beatrix, daughter to William Browne Thomas 
Multon, esquire, son to Bordeaux herald , John Chitcroft, esquire , 
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John Wakefield, esquire; William Criswick; Anne and Sewch,* 
daughters to Ralph Shirley, esquire ; Sir John Rainsford, knight of 
Essex ; Sir Nicholas Throkmorton, chief butler of England, one of 
the chamberlains of the exchequer, ambassador, &c., 1570, and 
other. 

At the north-west corner of tliis ward, in the said high street, stand- 
eth the fair and beautiful parish church of St. Andrew the Apostle ; 
with an addition, to be known from other churches of that name, of 
the knapet or undershaft; and so called SL Andrew Undershaft, 
because that of old time every year on May-day in the morning, it 
was used, that an high or long shaft, or May-pole, was set up there, . 
in the midst of the street, before the south side of the said church : 
which shaft, when it was set on end and fixed in the ground, was 
higher than the church steeple. Geffrey Chaucer, writing of a vain 
boaster, hath these words, meaning of die said shaft : — 

" Right well aloft, and high ye beare your heade, 

The weather cocke, with flying, as ye would kill. 

When ye be stuffed, bet of wine then brede. 

Then looke ye, when your wombe doth fill, 

As ye would beare the great shaft of Corncbill, 

Lxird, so merrily crowdcth then your croke. 

That all the streete may beare your body cloke." ; 

This shaft was not raised at any time since evil May-day (so called 
of an insurrection made by apprentices and other young persons 
against aliens in the year 1517) ; but the said shaft was laid along 
over the doors, and under the pentises of one row of houses and 
alley gate, called of the shaft Shaft Alley, being of the possessions 
of Rochester Bridge, in the ward of Lime Street It was there, I 
say, hung on iron hooks many years, till the third of King Edward 
Afl., that one Sir Stephen, curate of St. Katherine Christ’s Church, 
preaching at Paul’s Cross, said there that this shaft was made an 
idol, by naming the Church of St, Andrew with the addition of “ under 
that shaft.” He persuaded therefore that the names of churches might 
be altered ; also that the names of days in the week might be changed ; 
the fish days to be kept any days except Friday and Saturday, and 
the Lent any time, save only betwixt Shrovetide and Easter. I have 
oft times seen this man, forsaking the pulpit of his said parish church, 
preach out of a high elm tree in the midst of tlie churchyard, and 
then entering the church, forsaking the altar, to have sung his high 
mass in English upon a tomb of the dead towards the north. I 
heard his sermon at Paul’s Cross, and I saw the effect that iollowed ; 

■* Sezveh, Suke, Susan., 

t Knape, knob or bunch of flowers on top of the May-pole. 

X Stow’s Eidenote is " Chaucer, Chance of Dice." 
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for in the afimoon of thu proionl bunih)', the ^''‘1 

tenant j to the »atd bruise, oier wVsojc dscri the %xii ibif. bad iatn, 
after they had well d ncU, to nale ihenichct itror-^ Katherctl n<>re 
help, and with great labour nijinjthe sha^t from the hooVt, wl ereon 
It had realed two- and thirty yeari, they jawed tt tn pi^ea, eiery (fat 
laVsn ' far hw sha’c ‘O nucti a\ Ivad Uin over htt door and sta the 
length cf htj houjc , ard they of the alley divided amon; then vt 
nuch as had lin oer their alley gate^ Thai ttiw this tdo’, a» 1 e 
termed i*, ma’‘g‘cd, a"tl after barrctL 

Seion a'ler n s ih'rc i cotunotion of the eonmeni n NorfaSc, 
SufTolb, Eiici, a'-d o'herthirei, by mri-i whereof, slri.t* orders 
being talf-n for the luppreiSioT of rur-ceirs, diver's peno-i were 
aopreherded and ciecu'ed by mar*ial Uw , amongst tfc which the 
baili'f of I'omfjrd, la F >see, wra* one, a mn very well b'lOted, ife 
was. cat.y in the mo'ninj’of Mary Magdalen s dav, then kept bo'tday, 
brought b> the itciiri cf Lendon and tic hntgh narthal to the 
well wi'hin AUga’c, there to be eiccu'ed upon a gibbet set up that 
morning, wlierc, being on tlie Ladder, he had words to this t^ect — 

Goo<l iwpjr I an torw hiiVr |3d<* t«:t trow twi I'e *t »t rBrnoe ri'*pt 
tar wwds Illy nw spjVm ycatTr gta so ^ enmte svl prae^-vr tj! tC s 

pariiti wtiih w<-B tVte. Mb tjArd «<• Wist revi b tt<s coantiy? I 
arswBTvd llraTyrxws. U^y> h- It it sa>i] tpr-sb I. 'ihjl uunT 
mrn le tp in Ls ,n bu* ttaott ly t» tj<aJ a-T n tn c-x«J aboct us * asiJ 
iht«aja at tjod liC try " if 

L'pon these wtrds of the prisoner, Sir Siepben, to avoid reproatl* 
of the people, left the citj, and was lever heard of jmcc amongst 
them to my knowledge I heard the werdt of the priioner, for he 
n Ls executed upon the pavement nf my door wh-ie I then kep- 
house Trus much by digression trow ngain to tic parish church 
(f Si. Andrew Undershaft, for r siill retameth the rum:, which hath 
been new built by the p-uish oners there smee the year 1520 , esery 
man pu img to his he’pmg hand, sonic with their pmses, o*her wi h 
their b^iei. ntcvtn Cenmngs, merchant U lor, sometime mayor 
of London, caused at his charges 10 be boi’t the whole north side 
of the peat middle aisle, both of the body a'd choi-, as appcarc'h 
by hii ams over every pillar gnisen, and also the north ais'e, which 
he roofed wi h s,mb« and ceded, also the who'c south s'dc cf the 
church was glared, and the pews m the south chapel made cf his 
cos's, as apjsearcth in every window, and upon the said pews. He 
deceased in the year 1514 and was baned tn the Crevfnars Church. 
John Kerkbie, merchant tai’or, sorae'tme one cf the shent's John 
Garlande, merchant ta lor, and Nicholas Lenson. mercer, executor 
to Garlande, w ere grtaL benefactors to this work which was finished 

* ■Strut iinct. 
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to the glazing in the year 1529, and fully finished 1532. Buried 
in this church : Philip Malpas, one of the sheriffs, 1439 ; Sir Robert 
Dennie, knight, and after him Thomas Dennie, his son, in the year 
1421; Thomas Stokes, gentleman, grocer, 1496. In the new 
church: John Nichell, merchant tailor, 1537; William Draper, 
esquire, 1537; Isabell and Margaret, his wives ; Nicholas Levison, 
mercer, one of the sheriffs, 1534; John Gerrarde, woolman, mer- 
chant of the staple, 1546; Henry Man, Doctor of Divinity, Bishop 
of Man, 1550; Stephen Kyrton, merchant tailor, alderman, 1553; 
David Woodroffe, haberdasher, one of the sheriffs, 1554; Stephen 
Woodroffe, his son, gave one hundred pounds in money, for the 
which the poor of that parish receive two shillings in bread weekly 
for ever; Sir Thomas Offley, merchant tailor, mayor, 1556; he 
bequeathed the one-half of all his goods to charitable actions, but 
the parish received little benefit thereby ; Thomas Starkey, skinner, 
one of the sheriffs, 1578; Hugh Offley, leatherseller, one of the 
sheriffs, 15 88; William Hanburjq baker. 

Now down St. Mary Street, by the west end of the church 
towards the north, stand divers fair houses for merchants and other ; 
namely, one fair great house, built by Sir William Pickering the 
father, possessed by Sir William his son, and since by Sir Edward 
Wootton of Kent. North from this place is the Fletchers’ Hall, and 
so down to the corner of that street, over against London wall, and 
against eastwards to a fair house lately new built, partly by Master 
Robert Beale, one of the clerks of the council. 

Then come you to the Papey, a proper house, wherein sometime 
was kept a fraternity or brotherhood of St. Charity and St. John 
Evangelist, called the Papey, for poor impotent priests (for in some 
language priests are called papes), founded in the year 1430 by 
William Oliver, William Barnaby, and John Stafford, chaplains or 
chantry priests in London, for a master, two wardens, &c., chaplains, 
chantry priests, condvtcts, and other brethren and sisters, that should 
be admitted into the Church of St. Augustine Papey in the wail. 
The brethren of this house becoming lame, or otherwise into great 
poverty, were here relieved, as to have chambers, with certain 
allowance of bread, drink, and coal, and one old man and his wife to 
see them served and to keep the house clean. This brotherhood, 
among others, was suppressed in the reign of Edward VI. ; since 
the which time in this house hath been lodged Master Moris of Essex ; 
Sir Francis Walsingham, principal secretary to her majesty ; Master 
Barret of Essex, &c. 

Then next is one great house, large of rooms, fair courts, and 
garden-plots ; sometimes pertaining to the Bassets, since that to the 
abbots of Bury in Suffolk, and therefore called Buries Markes, 



,(V5 A suRvn nr aovpo.v 

comiptly Hcvis MftA’', ai'A (!‘i'o!jlion of abVv cf 

ISury, to ThoTm Hfrije the f-^ther, nrd lo Sir Thont hii »on 
Then next unto it n the beforC'*r«kcn priory of the ticiv 'rnnity , 
to wit, the KC5t ond north part therref, whch »'rctch-h up to y\hl 
gnte, where we fin* beiTon. 

Now n t^c secctiil waj from AJdjo", mote tewefd lie »ou*li 
from the well or pamp ofore^aitl, lif'h I <r"chu'eli S’fte* ; ett the 
rtjh bond whereof, lotnewliat west from ihe (outh cn'l cf Ilehett'T** 
Lan*. IS th* Irmrionjers' Hal ! , which cenpanj w-as jneorpora'cti !rt 
the 3rd of Fdwnrd IV Richard nemir;^ wa* th-'r fint nat er, 
NichoJis Marshall and Ri chord Cox were cQstos, or wardens And 
m (he lef’ ho-d, o' south s de. crenli> the pate and wall of the c tw, 
nnrc'h down n U'O to the Tower Hid; the part whereof i< 

catlrd \\ oodrofTe La’-e, and rmt tf tl is larc toward the west a sTeei 
cai'ed Hart Sttret. In this a rec*, at the south east comer ih^eof, 
some'ine s'ood one hou«e of Crm*ched (or croued) Frun, fou-ded 
b> Ralph Hosiarand\\ daan Sabe'res aliout the )ear 1 19^ S’efhcn, 
the tenth pnor cf the Ho\v Ttmi*y Sn Ixmdnn, pnn'rd three tere- 
ne"ts for tjr S,/ b) t'e resr onto the said Ralph Ho'tar and 
\\ illiarn Sabemes, who af enrards became friars cf ht. Cross ; Adam 
was the fi St pncf of that house TI etc ftnrs founded their J ousc 
in place cf certain tenements purcltased cf RKhnrd \\'imbtjsh. the 
Iwelf h pnor of the Holv Ttrnrj, n the jear *319, which was con- 
firmed by Rdward III the ijth of his rttpn, rala-i a* /5s, 131 
sxirrerdered the Itself h cf Nos ember, the 3Cih of Hrrry VI 11, In 
this house was buried 'laser John Tiiref j Nicholas, the son of 
Will, am Krnell, cs<pi'rc , Sir Thomas Mellirptort, baron of W ernes se, 
and Dame F,| rtbeth his wife, daeph'er a^d heir of Ull uam Ro'elar, 
baron of Wome , Kob-rt '!cl irpton, estj-t'C, a'd Elirtbe'h K.S wafe, 
daughter to Ferns of Ojsl'y; !Ie"rv I -ore 'I, son to Will am Lo'd 
Lovell, Dame Isabel, wife to " itltam Ldwarde, major of Lordon, 
1471 , Wil’iam N3iborou;;h, and Dime Ebrabcth his anfe ; \' ilt am 
Narborotish, and Dame Itca'm his wife; 'Vd'iam lirosLed, emnire , 
William Rowes, Dorel Mel mpTon, e«fjj re, son of Robert Mcllinj 
ton , Nicholas Couderow, and ElnaV’h his Wife , Sir John Stritfard, 
Lni„ht , Sir Thomas Asjc'dj, kn pht, clerk of the crcwti, tiib-marshal 
of England, and jus'ice of the shire of Middlesex ; John Rett, procer, 
major cf Lordon, 1316, Sir John SVevangten, knight, merchant 
tailo', sheriff, 1510, Sir John Milborre, draper, mayor In the rear 
1520, was buned there, but removed since to St. Fdmrrdes m Lorn- 
bard Street, Sir Rice GnSth, beheaded on the Tower Hi!!, 1531 

In pDce of this church ts row a carpenters* yar'l, a tenp’s coun, 
nnd such like. The fnars' hnll was made a pLasi-hoote, or house 
wherein was made £la*s of dnerw sorts to dnnk in , which bouse m 
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the year 1575, on the 4th of September, burst out into a terrible fire, 
where being practised all means possible to quench, notwithstanding 
as the same house in a small time before had consumed a great 
quantity of wood by making of glasses, now itself having within it 
about forty thousand billets of wood, was all consumed to the stone 
walls, which nevertheless greatly hindered the fire from spreading 
any further. 

Adjoining unto this Friars’ Church, by the cast end thereof in 
Woodroffe Lane towards the Tower Hill, are certain proper alms- 
houses, fourteen in number, built of brick and timber, founded by 
Sir John hlilborne, draper, sometime mayor, 1521, wherein he placed 
thirteen aged poor men and their wives, if they have wives. These 
have their dwellings rent free, and zs. the piece, the first day of 
every month, for ever. One also is to have his house over the gate, 
and 4r. every month. More, he appointed every Sunday for ever, 
thirteen penny loaves of white bread, to be given in the parish 
church of St. Edmund in Lombard Street, to thirteen poor people of 
that parish ; and the like thirteen loaves to be given in the parish 
church of St. Michael upon Cornhill, and in either parish evety year 
one load of charcoal, of thirty sacks in the load ; and this gift to be 
continued for ever. For performance whereof, by the master and 
wardens of the drapers in London, he assured unto them and their 
successors twenty-three messuages and tenements, and eighteen 
garden-plots, in the parish of St. Olave in Han Street ; with proviso, 
that if they perform not those points above mentioned, the said 
tenements and gardens to remain to the mayor and commonalty of 
the city of London. 

Next to these almshouses is the Lord Lumley’s house, built in 
the time of King Henry VI 1 1, by Sir Thomas Wyat the father, upon 
one plot of ground of late pertaining to the foresaid Crossed Friars, 
where part of their house stood : and this is the farthest part of 
Aldgate Ward towards the south, and joineth to the Tower HilL 
The other side of that line, over against the Lord Lumley's house, 
on the wall side of the city, is now for the most part, or altogether, 

' built even to Aldgate. 

Then have you on the south side of F enchurch Street, over against 
the well or pump, amongst other fair and large built houses, one 
that sometime belonged to the prior of Monte Joves, or Monastery 
Cornute, a cell to Monte Joves beyond the seas, in Essex : it was 
the prior’s inn, when he repaired to this city. Then a lane that 
leadeth down by Northumberland House towards the Crossed Friars, 
as is afore showed. 

This Northumberland House, in the parish of St. Katherine 
Coleman, belonged to Henry Percy’, Earl of Northumberland, in 
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tlie 33 r(l of Hciir) VI , but of late btin^ left by the eirls, the 
gardens thereof \tcre made into bowling alleys, and other parts into 
dicmg houses, coirtmon to all comers for their monej, there to bovtl 
and harard , but now of late so man) bowling alless, and other 
houses for unlawful gaming, hath been raised in other parts of the 
city and suburbs, that this iheir ancient and only patron of misrule, 
IS l*ft and forsat-en of her gamesters, and therefore turned into a 
number of great rents, small cottages, for s'rangers and o'hers 

At tin. cast end of this lane, in the way from Aldgate toward 
the Crossed Fmrs, of old time were certain tenements called the 
poar Jewry, of Jevrs dwelling there. 

Next unto this Northumberland House is the parish church of 
St Katheiniic, called Coleman , which addition of Coleman was 
nken of a great haw yard, or garden, of old time called Coleman 
Haw, in the parish of the Trinity, now called Christ’s Church, .and 
111 the parish of St, Kathcnnc and All Saints called Coleman 
Church 

Then Ime you Blanch Apleton , whereof 1 read, m the 13 th of 
Cdward I , that a lane behind the said Blanch Ap'eton was granted 
bv the king to be enclosed and shut up This Blanch Apleton was 
a manor belonging to Sir Thomas Uoos of Hamelake, knight, the 
7 th of Richard 11 , standing at the northeast comer of Mart Lane, 
so called of a pmalcge sometime enjoined to ke«p a mart there, long 
since discontinued, and therefore forgotten, so as nothing remaineth 
for memory but the name of Mart Lane, and that corruptly termed 
Mark Lane I read tint, in the third of Edward IV, all ba=ket^ 
makers, wire-drawers, and other foreigners, were permitted to haie 
shops in this manor of Blanch Apleton, and not elsewhere, within 
this cits or suburbs thereof, and this also being the furthest west 
part of this ward on that south side, 1 lease it, with three parish 
churches St Kathennc Clmst Church, Sb Andrew Tjndershaft, and 
St Kathenne Coleman's , and three halls of companies, the Bnct- 
laiers Hal), the Fletchers’ Hall, and the Ironmongers’ HalL It ha’h 
aw alder-wan, b.s deputy, common councillors six, constables sut, 
scavengers nine, wardmote men for inquest eighteen and a beadle 
It 13 taxed to the riftecn m London at five pounds. 


S.fmr Sfrtrt ?IIatb 

The next is Lime Street Ward, and takelh the name of Lime Street 
of making or selling of l,me there, as is supposed. The east side of 

Ald^tA U axd, as ts afo^esavi , th^ 
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the said north corner, southward, is of this Lime Street Ward ; the 
south end on both sides is of Langbome Ward ; the body of this 
Lime Street Ward is of the high street called Cornhill Street, which 
stretcheth from Lime Street on the south side to the west corner of 
Leadenhall, and on the north side from the soutli-west comer of St. 
hlary Street to another corner over against Leadenhall. Now for 
St. Mar)' Street ; the west side thereof is of this Lime Street Ward, 
and also the street which runneth by the north end of this St. Mary 
Street, on both sides, from thence west to an house called the Wrestlers, 
a sign so called, almost to Bishopsgate. And these are the bounds 
of this small ward. 

Monuments, or places notable, in this ward be these : — In Lime 
Street are divers fair houses for merchants and others ; there was 
sometime a mansion-house of the kings, called the King's Artirce,'^ 
whereof I find record in the 14th of Edward I., but now grown out 
of knowledge. I read also of another great house in the west side 
of Lime Street, having a chapel on the south and a garden on the 
west, then belonging to the Lord Nevill, which garden is now' called 
the Green Yard of the Leadenhall. This house, in the 9th of Richard 
II., pertained to Sir Simon Burley, and Sir John Burley his brother; 
and of late the said house was taken down, and the forefront thereof 
new built of timber by Hugh Offley, alderman. At the north-west 
corner of Lime Street was of old time one great messuage called 
Benbrige’s Inn. Ralph Holland, draper, about the year 1452, gave 
it to John Gill, master, and to the wardens and fraternity of tailors 
and linen-armourers of St. John Baptist in London, and to their 
successors for ever. They did set up in place thereof a fair large 
frame of timber, containing in the high street one great house, and 
before it to the corner of Lime Street three other tenements, the 
corner house being the largest, and then down Lime Street divers 
proper tenements ; all which the merchant tailors, in the reign of 
Edward VI., sold to Stephen Kirton, merchant tailor and alderman. 
He gave rvith his daughter, Grisild, to Nicholas Woodroffe, the said 
great house, with two tenements before it, in lieu of a hundred 
pounds, and made it up in money £^ 66 , i^s. 4<f. This worshipful 
man, and the gentlewoman his widow after him, kept those houses 
down Lime Street in good reparations, never put out but one tenant, 
took no fines, nor raised rents of them, which was ten shillings the 
piece yearly : but whether that favour did overlive her funeral, the 
tenants now can best declare the contrary. 

Next unto this, on the high street, was the Lord Sowche’s f 

* Artirce, old French (irtiers, artiiers, shilled workmen. Probably the bouse 
bad been used by men engaged on the king's palaces, or other public works. 

f Stxivchc, Zouch. • 
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mtssurLse or twtmtTit, afld cltcr; in place whereof, Richard 
Wethell, merchant tailor, built a fair house, with a high tower, the 
second in number, and first of timber, that ever 1 learnt to hate 
been bmlt to overlook neighbours in this cit> 

This Rtchatd, then a young man, became m a short time so 
tormented with gouts in his joints, of the hands and legs, that he 
could neither feed himself nor go further than he was led ; much 
less was he able to climb and take the pleasure of the height of his 
tower * Then is there another fair house, built by Stephen Kirton, 
alderman, Alderman Lee doth row possess it, and again new 

buildeth It 

Then is there a fair house of old lime called the Green Gate } bv 
which name one Michael Ptstoy Lombard held it, with a tenement 
and nine shops m the reign of Richard II , who in the jjth of his 
reign gave it to Roger Crophull and Thomas Ilromeflet, esquires, 
by the name of the Green Gate, in the parish of St Andrew upon 
CornhiH, in Lime Street Ward ; since the which time Philip 
Malpas, some time alderman, and one of the shenffs, dwelt therein, 
and was there robbed and spoiled of his goods to a great value b> 
lack Cade, and other rebels, in the year 1449 

Afterwards, m the reign of Henrv VII , tt was seiied into the 
king’s hands, and then granted, first, unto John Alston, after that 
unto William de la Rivers, and since by Henry VIII to John 
Mutas, a Picarde or Frenchman, who dwelt there, and harboured 
m his house many Frenchmen, that kalendred wolsted3,f and did 
other things contrary to the ftanchises of the citiiens, wherefore 
on evil May dav, which was in the year 15 17, the apprentices and 
others spoiled hts house , and if thev could have found Mutas, they 
would have stneken off his head Sir Peter Mutas, son to the said 
John Mutas, sold this house to David Woodroffe, alderman, whose 
son, Sir Nicholas Woodroffe, alderman, sold it over to John Moore, 
alderman, that now possesseth it. 

Next li a house called the Leaden Porch, lately divided into two 
tenements , whereof one is n tavern, and then one other bouse for 
a merchant, likewise called the Leaden Porch, but now turned to 
T. cooks house Nett is a fair house and a large, wherein dners 
may ovaUies have been kept, whereof twain in my remembrance, to 
wit, Sir wrniam Bowyer and Sir Henry Hubenhorne 

The next is Leadenhall, of which I read, that m the year 1309 


^ the who built m London so high as to 
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it belonged to Sir Hugh Nevill, knight, and that the Lady Alice his 
widow made a feoffment thereof, by the name of Leadenhall, with 
the advowsons of the Church of St. Peter upon Comhill, and other 
churches, to Richard, Earl of Arundell and Surrey, 1362. More, 
in the year 1380, Alice Nevill, widow to Sir John Nevill, knight, 
of Essex, confirmed to Thomas Gogshall and others the said manor 
of Leadenhall, the advowsons, &c. In the year 1384, Humfrey de 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford, had the said manor. And in the year 
140S, Robert Rikeden, of Essex, and Margaret his wife, confirmed 
to Richard Whittington, and other citiiens of London, the said 
manor of Leadenhall, with the appurtenances, the advowsons of 
St. Peter’s Church, St Margaret Patten’s, &c. And in the year 
1411, the said Whittington and other confirmed the same to the 
mayor and commonalty of London, whereby it came to the posses- 
sion of the city. Then in the year 1443, the 21st of Henr)’ VL, 
John Hatherley, mayor, purchased license of the said king to take 
up two hundred fother of lead, for the building of water conduits, 
a common granarj', and the cross in West Cheap, more richly, for 
the honour of the city. In the year next following, the parson and 
parish of St. Dunstan, in the east of London, seeing the famous and 
mighty man (for the words.be in the grant, atm nobilis cl potcns vir), 
Simon Eyre, citizen of London, among other his works of piety, 
effectually determined to erect and build a certain granaty upon the 
soil of the same city at Leadenhall, of his own charges, for the 
common utility of the said city, to the amphfjnng and enlarging 
of the said granary, granted to Henry Frowicke, then mayor, the 
aldermen and commonalt)-, and their successors for ever, ail their 
tenements, with the appurtenances, sometime called the Horsemill, 
in Grass Street, for the annual rent of four pounds, &c. Also, 
certain evidences of an alley and tenements pertaining to the 
Horsemill adjoining to the said Leadenhall in Grass Street, given 
by William Kingslone, fishmonger, unto the parish church of St. 
Peter upon Comhill, do specify the said granary’ to be built by the 
said honourable and famous merchant, Simon Eyre, some time an 
upholsterer, and then a draper,* in the year 1419. He built it of 
squared stone, in form as norv it showeth, with a fair and large 
chapel in the east side of the quadrant, over the porch of which he 
caused to be vratten, Dexlra Domini exalfavil me (The Lord’s right 
hand exalted me). Within the said church, on the north wall, was 
written, Hoiwrandtn famosits tnercator Simon Eyre hit jus eperis, 

In English thus; — “The honourable and famous merchant, Simon 

The city tradition of Simon Eyre as fotens vir is playfully preserved in 
Pekker’s merry comedy of "The Shoemaker's Holiday." But Simon EjTcvas 
not a shoem.aker. 
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Ejtc, founder of this work, once major of this Citv, ciliren nnd 
draper of the same, departed out of this life, the 1 8th dav of 
September, the sear from the Incarnation of Chnst 1459, and the 
3Sth jear of the reisn of Km^ Henry VI ’’ He was biined m the 
parish church of St. Mary Woolnoth, in Lombard Street, fie gave 
by his (estament wh.ch I Jiaie read, to be disiribu'ed to all prisons 
in London, or within a mile of that city, somewhat to rebel e them. 
More, he gave two thousand marks, upon a condition, which not 
performed, was then to be distnbiied to maids' mrtnges, ard 
other deeds of chants , he also Ea\e three thoasand marks to the 
drapers, upon condition they should, ivi'hin one jear afer hii 
decease, establish perpetually a master or trarden, fiie secuLir 
priests, SIC clerks, and two chonsters, to smj daily Diiine service 
by note for eier, m his chapel of the Leadenhall , also, 0''c mas'er, 
with aa ushe’’, far grammar, one master for vmtmg, and the third 
for song, with housing there newly built for them for cicr; the 
mas'er to have for his salan ten pounds, and mery other pnest 
eight pounds, ciery other clerk five pounds si* shillings and eight- 
pence, and every other chorister five marks ; and if the drapers 
refused this to do, vtiiHm one year after h's decease, then the three 
thousand marks to remain to the prior and comert of Onst’s 
Church in London, vnth condition to es'ablish, as is aforesad, 
withm two years after his decease, and if they refused, then the 
three thousand marks to be disposed by his executors, as they best 
could devise, m works of charm Thus much for his testament, 
not pierformed by establishing of pivine service in his chapel, or 
free schools for scholars , neither how the stock of three thousand 
marks, or rather five thousand marks, was cmploved by his 
executors, could I ever learn He le't issue, Thomas, who had 
issue, Thomas, S.c True it is; that m one year, 1464, the 3rd of 
Edward IV, It was agreed by the mavor, aldertnen, and commonalty 
of London, that notwithstanding the king’s letters patent, lately 
before granted unto them, touching the trorage * or w eighing of 
wares to be holden at the Lcadenhall, ye' suit should be made to 
the king for new letters patent to be granted to the mayor of the 
s'aple for the tronage of wools to be holden there, ard order to be 
t^en by the discretion of Thomas Cooke, then mayo-, the council 
of the city, Geoffrey Filding, then, mayor of the staple at West- 
minster, and of the king’s council, what should be paid to the mayor 
and aldermen of the city , for the Jay ing and housing of the wook 
there, that so they might be brought forth and weighed, S-c. 


french /rpw a vreicfunE: machine. Tmn 

ai^SlSC*had wcigl' 'n- wooL fhe Tron Church 

CdmtjUTEh had ir. name from being built near such a we ghing machine. 
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Touching the chapel there, I find that in the >ear 1466, by 
license obtained of King Edward IV., in the 6th of his reign, a 
fraternity of the Trinity, of sixty priests, besides other brethren and 
sisters, in the same chapel, ivas founded by William Rouse, John 
Risbie, and Thomas Ashby, priests, some of the which sixty priests, 
every market-day in the forenoon, did celebrate Divine service there 
to such market-people as repaired to prayer ; and once everj' year 
they met all together and had solemn service, with procession of the 
brethren and sisters. This foundation w as in the >ear 1512, by a 
common council, confirmed to the sixty Trinity priests, and to their 
successors, at the will of the mayor and commonalty. 

In the year 1484, a great fire happened upon this Leadenhall, by 
what casualty I know not, but much housing uas there destrojed, 
with all the stocks for guns, and other provision belonging to the 
city, which was a great loss, and no less charge to be repaired by 
them. 

In the year 1503, the 18th of Henry VII., a request was made by 
the commons of the city, concerning the usage of the said Leaden- 
hall, in form as followeth : — 

" Please it, the lord mayor, and common council, to enact, that all Frenchmen 
bringing canvass, linen cloth, and other wares to be sold. ,md all foreigners bring- 
ing wolsteds, sayes, staimus,* coverings, nails, iron work, or any other wares, 
and also all manner of foreigners bnnging lead to the city to be sold, shall bring 
all such their wares aforesaid to the open market of the Leadenhall, there and 
nowhere else to be sold and uttered, like as of old tune it hath been used, upon 
pain of forfeiture of all the said wares showed or sold in .any other place than 
aforesaid , the show of the said w.ares to be made three days m the week, that is 
to say, hionday, Tuesday , and Wednesday , it is also thought reasonable that 
the common beam be kept from henceforth m the Leadenhall, and the farmer to 
pay therefore’ reasonable rent to the chamber , for better it is that the chamber 
have advantage thereby than a foreign person, and also the said Leadenhall, 
which IS more chargeable now by half than profitable, shall better bear out the 
charges thereof, also the common beam for wool at Leadenhall, may yearly pay 
a rent to the chamber of London, toward supportation and charges of the same 
place; for reason it is, that a common office, occupied upon a common ground, 
bear a charge to the use of the commonalty ; also, that foreigners bringing 
wools, felts, or any other merchandises or wares to Leadenhall, to be kept there 
for the sale and m.arket, may pay more largely for the keeping of their goods 
than free men." 

Thus much for the request of the Commons at this time. 

Now to set down some proof that the said Hall hath been em- 
ployed and used as a granary for corn and grain, as the same was 
first appointed, leaving all former examples, this one may suffice : 
Roger Achley, mayor of London m the year 1512, the 3rd of Henry 
VIII., when the said mayor entered the mayoralty, there was not 

* WoUieds, sayts, statmus. Worsteds, or woollen goods, silks, and fabnes of 
thre-td, tammies Staivius is probiblv a misprint for sta-rirs (Latin, ’taftreus, 
ni.aac of ihrcads). 
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found one hundred quarters of wheat m all the giroers of the cits, 
either tvithin the liberties, or near adjoining, through the which 
scarcity, svhen the cans of Stratford came laden with bread to the 
city, as they had been accustomed, there was such press about 
them, that one man was ready to destroy another in strmng to be 
served for their money But this scarcity did not last long , for the 
major m short time made such provision of wheat, that the balers, 
both of London und Stratford, were weary of taling it up, and were 
forced to take up much more than they would, and for the rest the 
major laid out the money, and stored it up in Leaderihall, and 
other garners of the city ■I7iis major also Lept the market so well, 
that he would be at the Leadenhall by four o’clock in the Eirmmer’s 
mornings , and from tiitnct be wen'l to tAber vsvask.'cts, to Vbt ssttA 
comfort of the citirens 

I read also that in the jear I5SS, the soth of Henry VIII, 
surveyors were appointed to view the gamers of the city, namely, 
the Bndgehouse and the Leadenhall, how they were stored of gram 
for the service of the citj And because I have here before spoken 
of the bread carts coming from Stratford-at-thc'Bow, je shall under- 
stand that of old time the bakers of bread at Stratford were allowed 
to bring daily, except the Sabbath and pnncipil feasts, divers long 
carts laden with bread, the same being two ounces tn the penny 
wheat loaf heavier than the penny wheat loaf baked m the city, the 
same to be sold in Cheap, three or four carts standing there, 
between Gutheron'a Lane and Faii»ter’s Lane end, one cart on 
CornhiU, by the conduit, and one other in Grass Street. And I 
have read, that m the 4th jear of Jldward 11,, Richard Rcffehar^ 
being major, a baker named John of Stratford, for making bread 
less than the assiie, was with a fool’s hood on his head, and loaves 
of bread about his neck, drawn on 3 hurdle through the streets of 
tlw city Moreover, on the 44th of Edward HI , John Chichester 
being mayor of London, 1 read in the Vis'oas of Pierce Plowtoao 
a book so called, as follovveth — 


At Lemdone I leve 
Liketh mr * 

And louren ifcrt lakkcti betn. 

noghi long^ y passed, 

^cre Tftas a carefiii commune 
no cart com to towne 
breed fro Siraiforde, 

Too ^OTinen bejj j’%n4 m rpe, 

werkmect L e ^ 

^14 ’Wole be ihougbte longer 
In the d^te of ottre t>nghtc ^ 

10 a drye Apnll^ 


DnghU^ Lord, 
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A thousand and thre hundred 
Tuies thrctt) and ten, 

My ttafres there tvcrc gesene* 

Whan Chicbcstre was maire." 

I read also in the aoth of Henry VIII., Sir James Spencer being 
mayor, six bakers of Stratford were amerced in the Guildhall of 
London for baking under the size appointed. These bakers of 
Stratford left serving of this city, I know not upon what occasion, 
about thirty years since. 

In the year 1519 a petition was exhibited by the Commons to the 
Common Council, and was by them allowed, concerning the Leaden- 
hall, hoiv they would have it used, viz. ; — 

"Meekly beseeching, showeth unto )our good lordship and masterships, diiers 
citizens of tins city, which under correction think, that the great place called the 
Leadenhall should nor ought not to be letten to farm to any person or persons, 
and in especial to any fellowship or company incorporate, to have and hold the 
same Hall for term of years, for such inconremences as thereby may ensue, and 
come to the hurt of the common weal of the said city m time to come, as somewhat 
more largely may appear in the articles follow mg. 

"First, If any assembly or hasty gathering of the commons of the said city, 
for suppressing or subduing of misruled people within the said city, here,afler sh.all 
happen to be called or commanded by the mayor, aldermen, and other gorernors 
and councillors of the said city for tlie time being, there is none so consement, 
meet, and necessary a pl.ioe, to assemble them in, within the said citj, as the 
said Leadenhall, both for largeness of room, and tbcir sure defence in ume of 
their counselling together about the premises. Also, m that place hath been used 
the artillery, guns, and other armours of the said city to be safelj kept tn a rc.idi 
ness for the safeguard, wealth, and defence of the said citj, to be hid and 
Occupied at times w hen need required. As also the store of timber for the neces- 
sary reparations of the tenements belonging to the chamber of the said city, there 
commonly hath been kept Item. If any triumph or nobleness were to be done, 
or shown by the commonalty of the city, for the honour of our so'ereign lord 
the king and realm, and for the worship of the said city, the said Leadenhall 
IS most meet and convenient place to prepare and order the said inumpli therein, 
and from thence to issue forth to the places therefore appointed. Item, at any 
largess or dole of any money made unto the poor people of this citv, it hath been 
used to be done and given m the said Leadenluall, for that the said place is most 
meet therefore. Item, the honourable father, that was maker of the said Hall, 
had a special will, intent, and mind, that (as it is commonly said) the market men 
and women that came to the city with victuals and other things, should have their 
free standing within the said Leadenhall in wet weather, to keep themselves and 
their wares dry, and thereby to encourage them, and all other, to have the better 
w ill and desire the more plenleously to resort to the said city, to v ictual the same 
And if the s,aid Hal! should be letten to farm, the will of the said honourable father 
should never be fulfilled nor t.ake effect. Item, if the said place, which is the chief 
fortress, and most necessary place within all the citv for the tuition and safeguard 
of the same, should be letten to farm out of the hands of the chief heads of the 
same city, and especially to another body polittc, it might at length by likelihood 
be occasion of discord and debate between the said booies pohuc, which God 
defend 

" For these and many other great and reasonable causes, which hereafter shall 

■* Gtsene, scarce, rare. In Poor Robin's Almanac, the word is used as late 
as 1712— 

" Still oysters and fresh hetrincs are in season, 

Euc strawbemcs, chemes and green pease are gcasoa." 
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be sliO'AeJ lo this horyurabl^ court jtnir Siul bcswth^rj thinL It nuch tietri?aff 
ih^t the Mid Hall be itiil in the hands of thh city, and lol*. lurrly Lrpt by nd* an 1 
discrtrt officers, in such siise thst It may »laay be trsdy to be used and occupied 
for the common «ca! of ihesvd city when need ihall reciuirc, anJ in no wise to be 
tel ten to any body politic. 


Thus much for the petition 

About the jear 1534, Brcat means were made about the Leaden* 
hail to hase the sane made a 'bourse, for the assemblj of merchants, 
3s they had been accustomed in Lombard Street Many common 
councils were called to that end; but in the year 1535, John 
Chimpncjs bcin" mayor, tt svas fully concluded that the b^rse 
suou'd rem un in Lombard Street as afore, and Leadcnhall no 
more to be spoken of concerning that matter 

The U'C of Lcadenhall in my youth vas thus — In a part of the 
north quadrant, on the east side of tl c north gate, were the common 
btams for »eighi"g of wool and other wares, as had been accus- 
tomed , on the west side the gale stere the scales to weigh meal ; 
the other three sides were resen ed for the most part to the making 
and resting of the pageants shotted at Midsummer in the watch , 
the remnant of the sides and quadrants was employed for the stow- 
age of wool sacks, but not closed op , the lofts abot e were partly 
used by the painters in working for the decking of pageants and 
other devices for beautifying of the watch and watchmen ; the residue 
of the lofts were letten out to merchants, the wool winders and 
p-ickcrs therein to wind and pack their wools And thus much for 
Leadenhall may sulf.ce. 


Now on the north of Lime Street M’ard in the high street arc 
duers fur houses for merchants, ard proper tenements for artificers, 
with an alley also called Shaft Alley, of the shaft or May -pole some- 
time resting oscr the gate thereof, as 1 have declared n Aldgate 
«ard la the year 1576, partly at the charges of the parish of St 
j HQreWj and parity at the charges of the chamber of London, a 
water pump was raised in Lime Street M''ard, near unto Lrnie Street 
comer , for the placing of the which pump, having broken up the 
ground, they were forced to dig more lhatx two fathom deep before 
t ey came to any mam ground, where they found a hearth made of 
JJriton or rather Roman tilc, every tile half a yard square, and about 
two inches thicL They found coal ly mg there also, for that Ij mg whole 
digging one fithotn into the mam, they 
nd watti sufficient, made tneir prall.t and set up the pump j which 
pump, with eft repairing and great charges to the pansli, continued 
not four-and-twenty years, but bemg ro'ted, was taken up and a new 
set m place in the year 1 600 Thus much for the high street. 
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In St. Mary Street had ye of old time a parish church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, St. Ursula and the eleven thousand virgins, which 
church was commonly called St. Mary at the Axe, of the sign of an 
axe, over against the east end thereof, or St. Mary Pellipar,* of a plot 
of ground lying on the north side thereof, pertaining to the Skinners 
in London. This parish, about the year 1565, was united to the 
parish church of St. Andrew Undershaft, and so was St. Maty' at the 
Axe suppressed and letten out to be a warehouse for a merchant. 
Against the east end of this church was sometime a fair well, now 
turned to a pump. Also against the north end of this St. Mary 
Street, was sometime one other parish church of St. Augustine, called 
St. Augustine in the Wall, for that it stood adjoining to the wall of 
the city, and otherwise called St. Augustine’s Papey, or the poor, as I 
have read in the reign of Edward III. About the year 1430, in the 
leign of Henry VI., the same church was allowed to the brethren of 
the Papey, the house of poor priests, whereof I have spoken in Aid- 
gate Ward. The parishioners of this church were appointed to the 
parish church of Allhallows in the Wall, which is in Broad Street 
Ward. This brotherhood called Papey, being suppressed, the Chuich 
of St. Augustine was pulled down, and in place thereof one Grey an 
apothecary built a stable, hayloft, &c. It is now a dwelling-house. 
Those two parish churches, both lying in the ward of Lime Street, 
being thus suppressed, there is not any one parish church or place 
for Divine sendee in that ward, but the inhabitants thereof repair to 
St. Peter in Cornhill Ward, St Andrew in Aldgate Ward, Allhallows 
in the Wall in Broad Street Ward, and some to St. Denis in Lang- 
borne Ward. 

Now because of late there hath been some question to what ward 
this Church of St. Augustine Papey should of right belong, for the 
same hath been challenged by them of Aldgate Ward, and without 
reason taken into Bishopsgate Ward from Lime Street Ward, I am 
somewhat to touch it. About thirty years since the chamber of 
London granted a lease of ground, in these words : “ Lying near 
London wall in the ward of Lime Street, from the west of the said 
church or chapel of St. Augustine Papey towards Bishopsgate,” 5 ;c. 
On the which plot of ground the lease built three fair tenements, and 
placed tenants there ; these were charged to bear scot and lot, and 
some of them to bear office in Lime Street Ward ; all which they 
did willingly without grudging. And when any suspected or dis- 
ordered persons were by the landlord placed there, the officers of 
Lime Street Ward fetched them out of their houses, committed them 
to ward, procured their due punishments, and banished them from 
thence ; whereby in short time that place was reformed, and brought 
Pellipar, skin preparer, skinner. 
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into good order, which thing being noted by them of Aldgnte Ward, 
they moved their atdcrroan, Sir Tbotna’i OCSty, to call in those 
houses to be of his ward j but I mvself showing a fair ledger book, 
sometime pertaining to the late dissoUed pnory of the Ho!y Trinity 
within Aldgate, wherein were set down the just bounds of Aldgate 
Ward, before Sir Thomas Offlej, Sir 'Rowland Heyward, the Common 
Council, and wirdmotc inquest of the same Lime Street Ward, Sir 
Thomas Offlcy gave over his challenge And so ihat matter rested in 
good quiet until the year 1 jyg, that Sir Richard P> pe being mayor, 
and alderrnan of Bishopsgate W'ard, challenged those houses to be of 
his ward, w hereunto, without reason showed, Sir Rowland Heyward 
jielded. And thus is t^at side of the Street, fron the north corner 
of St Mary Street almost to Bvshopsgatc, wherein is one plot of 
ground, letten by the chamberlain of London to the parish of St. 
Martin’s Oteswich, to be a churchyard or burying-place for the dead 
of that parish, See , unjustly drawn and withholden from the ward of 
Lime Street Divers other proofs 1 could set down, but this one 
following may suffice. The major and aldermen of London made a 
grant to the fratcmity of Papey in these words — 


“Be n Temeiflberrf that whire now of lat# the master anil warims of the 
fraternity of the Papey have made a britk »a 1 I closing in the chapel of St 
Augustme Called Pap^ Chapel, situile fa ibe parish of All SfunU in iho \\ all, 
in iBc ward of Lime Street of the city of London , from the Eouib-east comer 
of the which bnck wall is a scutcheon of iwcnty-one feel of asslre from the said 
comer eastward. And from the same scuitheon there to a messuage of fihy-hte 
r«it and a ha]f €51 ward, the aajd scuCcb^ti bre^pth oot of line ti^ht fiouUiward 
Inc IT enures ^Tor^s^d three f^rt suvd Inches of assiic upon the 
comTon ervand Of the said a (y aforesaid Ralph \cttict mator and the alder* 
men ^ the same ciIt the a2nd day of October the 6 th year of Edward IV, 
to John Hod, pnesv, ai»d to John EoUe, ami Thomas PachiH, 

pnests wardens of the fraternity of Papev aforesaid, and u> their successors for 
ever ttc., yielding fourpence sicrUnff yearly at Micbaelmas,* 


And this IS, s^uh my book, enrolled m. the Guddhall of London, 
\^hlCIl IS a sufficient proof the same plot of ground to be of Lime 
Street Ward, and neter otherwise iccounted or challenged. 

On the south side of this street, stretching west front StTlary 
Street towards Bishopsgate Street, there was of old tit"e one lafpe 
rnessuage built of stone and timber, m the parish of St Augustine tH 
^ pansh of Ailhallows m the same belouginJ 

to the Earl of Oxford, for Richard de Vere, Earl of Oxford, possessed 
*?r if Henry 'V , but in process of time the lands of the 

earl fell to ^males, amongst the which, one being mamed to Wmg- 
field of Suffolk, this house with the appurtenances fell to his lot, 
and was by h.s heir. Sir Robert Wingfield, sold to Master Edward 
CoLe, at this time the queen’s attorn ey.gene ml This house being 
greatly ruinated of late time, for the most part hath been letten out 
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to poulterers, for stabling of horses and stowage of poultry, but now 
lately new built into a number of small tenements, letten out to 
strangers, and other mean people. 

One note more of this ward, and so an end. I find of record 
that in the year 1371, the 45th of Edward III., a great subsidy of 
one hundred thousand pounds was granted towards the king’s wars 
in France, whereof the clergy paid fifty thousand pounds, and the 
laity fifty thousand pounds, to be levied to thirty-nine shires of 
England, containing parishes eight thousand six hundred, of every 
parish five pounds sixteen shillings, the greater to help the lesser. 
This city, as one of the shires, then containing twenty-four wards, 
and in them one hundred and ten parishes, was therefore assessed 
to six hundred and thirty-five pounds twelve shillings, whereof Lime 
Street Ward did bear thirty-four shillings and no more, so small a 
ward it was, and so accounted, as having no one whole parish 
therein, but small portions only of two parishes in that ward. This 
ward hath an alderman, his deputy, common councillors four, con- 
stables four, scavengers two, wardmote inquest sixteen, and a beadle ; 
and is ta.xed to the fifteenth at one pound nineteen shillings and two- 
pence three farthings. 

33i'sljopssa(t ?!SIaTlJ. 

The next is Bishopsgate Ward ; whereof a part is without the gate 
and of the suburbs, from the bars by St Mary Spital to Bishopsgate, 
and a part of Hounsditch ; almost half thereof, also tvithout the 
wall, is of the same ward. Then within the gate is Bishopsgate 
Street, so called of the gate, to a pump, where sometime was a fair 
well, with two buckets, by the east end of the parish church of St. 
Martin Oteswich, and then rvinding by the west comer of LeadenhaU 
down Grass Street to the corner over against Grass Church j and 
this is the bounds of that ward. 

Monuments most to be noted are these : — ^The parish church of 
St. Botolph without Bishopsgate, in a fair churchyard, adjoining to 
the town ditch, upon the very bank thereof, but of old time enclosed 
with a comely wall of brick, lately repaired by Sir William Allen, 
mayor, in the year 1571, because he was born in that parish, where 
also he was buried. An anchoress received 405-. the year of the 
sheriffs of London. 

Now without this churchyard wall is a causey,"^ leading to a quad- 
rant, called Petty France, of Frenchmen dwelling there, and to other 
dwelling-houses, lately built on the bank of the said ditch by some 

^ Causey, modem French chaussie, from cajeiaia, a way made firm with lime 
or monar, a paved way." The modem change to causeway is a corraption like the 
change of pentice into penthouse. 
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citiiens of London, that more regarded their own pn\ ate gam than 
the common good of the city ; for by means of this causey raised 
on the bank, and soilage of houses, with other filthiress cast into 
the ditch, the same is now forced to a narrow channel, and almost 
filled up with unsavoury things, to the danger of impoisoning the 
svhole city 

Next unto the pansh church of St Botolph is a fair mn for 
receipt of traveller!, then an hospital of St Mary of Bethlem, 
founded bv Simon Fit* Mart, one of the sheriffs of London, in the 
year 1246 He founded it to base been a pnory of canons, with 
h-^thien a’' d sisters, and King Edward III granted a protection, 
which I have seen, for the brethren, ^ 1 ///. me 

within the city of London, the 14th year of his reign. It was an 
hospital for distracted people Stephen Gcninges, merchant tailor, 
gave 1^40 towards purchase of the patronage by his testament, 1523; 
the mayor and commonalty purchased the patronage thereof, with all 
the lands and tenements thereunto belonging, in the s ear 1546 The 
same year King Henry V'llI gaie this hospital unto the city* the 
church and chapel whereof were taken down in the reign of Queen 
Elitabeth, and houses built there b> the governors of Christ’s 
Hospital in London. In this place people that be distraight m wits 
are, by the suit of their fnends, receiv ed and kept as afore, but not 
without charges to their bnngers in. In the year 1559, Sir Thomas 
Roe, merchant tailor, maj or, caused to be enclosed with a wall of 
buck about one acre of ground, being part of the said hospital of 
Bethlem , to wit, on the west, on the bank, of Deep Ditch, so called, 
parting the said hospital of Bethlem from the Moor field. This he 
did for bunal and ease of such parishes m London as wanted ground 
convenient within their parishes. Tre ladv hts wife was there buned 
(by whose persuasion he enclosed it), but himself bom m London, 
was buned in the pansh church of Hackney 

From this hospital northward, upon the street's side, many houses 
have been built with allejs backward, of late time too much pestered 
with people (a great cause of infection) up to the bars 

The other side of this high street from Bishopsgate and Ilouns* 
ditch, the first building a large inn for receipt of travellers, and is 
called the Dolphin, of such a sign In the jcar 1513, klargaret 
Ricroft, widow, gave this house, with the gardens and appurtenances, 
unto William Gam, R. Qye, their wives, her daughters, and to their 
heirs, with condition they yearly do give to the warden or governors 
of the Grey Fnars Church withm Newgate forty shillings, to find a 
student of divinity in the university for ever Then is there a fair 
house, of late built by John Paulet. Next to that, a far more large 
and beautiful house, with gardens of pleaswre, bailafg uni 
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such like, built by Jasper Fisher, free of the goldsmiths, late one of 
the six clerks of the chancery and a justice of the peace. It hath 
since for a time been the Earl of Oxford’s place. The queen’s 
majesty Elizabetli hath lodged there. It now belongeth to Sir Roger 
Manors. This house, being so large and sumptuously built by a 
man of no greater calling, possessions, or wealth, for he was indebted 
to many, was mockingly called Fisher’s Folly, and a rhythm was 
made of it, and other the like, in this manner : — 

Kirkebyes Castell, and Fishers Follie, 

Spinolas pleasure, and Megses glone.” 

And so of other like buildings about the city by citizens, men have 
not letted to speak their pleasure. 

From Fisher’s Folly up to the west end of Rearward's Lane, of old 
time so called, but now Hogge Lane, because it meeteth with Hogge 
Lane, which cometh from the bars without Aldgate, as is afore 
showed, is a continual building of tenements, with alleys of cottages, 
pestered, See. Then is there a large close, called Tasel Close, some- 
time for that there were tassels * planted for the use of clothworkers, 
since letten to the cross-bow makers, wherein they used to shoot for 
games at the popinjay. Now the same being enclosed with a brick 
wall, serveth to be an artillery yard, whereunto the gunners of the 
Tower do weekly repair, namely, every Thursday ; and there levelling 
certain brass pieces of great artillery against a butt of earth, made 
for that purpose, they discharge them for their exercise. 

Then have you the late dissolved priory and hospital, commonly 
called St. Mary Spital, founded by Walter Brune and Rosia his wife, 
for canons regular. Walter, Archdeacon of London, laid the first 
stone in the year 1197. William, of St. Mary Church, then Bishop of 
London, dedicated to the honour of Jesus Christ and his mother, the 
perpetual Virgin Mary, by the name of Dovws Dei, and Bcatce Maria, 
extra Bishopsgate, in the parish of St. Botolph ; the bounds whereof, 
as appeareth by composition betwixt the parson and prior of the said 
hospital concerning tithes, beginneth at Rearward’s Lane towards 
the south, and extendeth in breadth to the parish of St. Leonard of 
Shoreditch towards the north ; and in length, from the King’s Street 
on the west to the Bishop of London’s field, called Lollesworth, on 
the east. The prior of this St. Mary Spital, for the emortising t and 
propriation of Bikenacar, in Essex, to his said house of St. Mary' 
Spital, gave to Henry VII. ^400 in the 22nd of his reign. This 
hospital, surrendered to Henry VIII., was valued to dispend ;^478 ; 

* Tassels, teasels. The modem word tassel is of different origin. 

+ Emartisina, redemption. IFssnciis amortissement. The old French \erb was 
esmortir. 
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wherein was found, besides omiments of ihe chu'ch nnd Oiher gosdi 
pertaintnj to the hospita], one hundred and eighty bed*, veil fnr. 
pished, for receipt of the poor , for it vas an hospital of great rchet 
Sir Henry I'lestngton, hmgnt, vas buned ihete 1452 

In plaec of this hospital, and rear adjoining, arc row many fur 
houses built for receipt and lodging of worshipful jiersons, A part 
of the large churchyard pertaining to this hospital, and severed from 
the rest mlh a bneh vail, yet rcmait-eih as of old lime, wth a piu'pit 
cross therein, sonewhvt tihe to that in Paul's Giurchyard And 
against the said pulpit on the snu'h side before the charrel and 
chapel of St Edmund the lJishopandMa»y Magdalen, — vhich chapel 
was founded abou*- thejeari^giby VnHiam Eneshan, cnirtn and 
paperer of London, who was tbc'c buned, — rcmaineih also one fair 
built house, of two store vs in height, for the major and other honour- 
able persons, wi*h the aldermett and shenfli, to stc m, there to hear 
the sermons preached in the Easter hoi daj*s. In the loft Over them 
stood the Dishop of London, and o'hcx prelates ; now the ladie* and 
aldermen’s vises do there stand at a fair window, or sit at their 
p’casurc. And here » to be noted, that, time ou' of mird, Jt hath 
been a Vaudab e cusimh, that on Good Endaj, m tbt afternoon, some 
espeaal learned nun, by appointment of the prehi'es, hath preached 
a sermon at Piul's Cross, treating of Christ’* Passion j and ujxni 
the three nest Easter holidays, Mondav, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
the hke learned men, bv the hVe appointment, have used to preach 
on the forenoons at the said Spiral, to persuade the a'licle of Christ's 
nesairection , and then on Low Sunday, one other learned nun at 
PauPs Cross, to make rehearsal of those four former serTnons, either 
commending or rtprovf'g them, as to him by judgment of the learrcd 
divine* was thought convenient, Ard that done, he was to tnalc a 
scrmoi of hu own study, which tn alt were five sermons in one. At 
these sermons so sevemlly preached, the mayor, with his brethren 
the aMe-men, were atcustoriied lobe present m theif violcU at Paul’* 
on Good^Fnday, and in their scarlets at the bp i ml m the holidays, 
except \\ ednesday tn vio’et, and the mayor with hi* brethren on Low 
Sunday in scarlet, at Paul's Cross, continued until this day, 

^'iqn’ty of this custom, 1 find, that in the year 
1398, Kmg Richa-d having procured from Rome confirmauon of 
such^ statutes and ordinances as were made m the parliament begun 
M estimnster and ended at Shrewsbury, he caused the same con- 
firmation to be read aed pionoimced at Paul’s Cross, and at St 
Mary Spital, in the sermons before all the people, Philip Malpas, 
one of the shenffs in the year 1439, gave t went v shillings by the 
year to the three preachers at the SpiuL Stephen Forster, mavor 
m the vea' 1454, gave forty pounds to tne preachers at Paul’s Cross 
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and Spital. 1 find also that the aforesaid house, wherein the mayor 
and aldermen do sit at the Spital, was built for that purpose of 
the goods, and by the executors, of Richard Lawson, alderman, and 
Isabell his wife, in the year 1488. In the year 1594, this pulpit, 
being old, was taken down, and a new set up ; the preacher^s face 
turned towards the south, which was before toward the west ; also 
a large house, on the east side of the said pulpit, was then built for 
the governors and children of Christ’s Hospital to sit in, and this 
was done of the goods of Wiliiam Elkens, alderman, late deceased ; 
but within the first year the same house decaying, and like to have 
fallen, was again with great cost repaired at the city’s charge. 

On the east side of this churchyard lieth a large field, of old time 
called Lolles worth, now Spitalfield, which about the year 1576 was 
broken up for clay to make brick; in the digging whereof many 
earthen pots, called urna, were found full of ashes, and burnt bones 
of men, to wit, of the Romans that inhabited here ; for it was the 
custom of the Romans to bum their dead, to put their ashes in an 
urn, and then bury the same, with certain ceremonies, in some field 
appointed for that purpose near unto their city. Evert- of these pots 
had in them with the ashes of the dead one piece of copper money, 
with the inscription of the emperor then reigning : some of them 
were of Claudius, some of Vespasian, some of Nero, of Antoninus 
Pius, of Trajanus, and others. Besides those ums, many other 
pots were there found, made of a white earth, with long necks and 
handles, like to our stone jugs : these were empty, but seemed to be 
buried full of some liquid matter long since consumed and soaked 
through ; for there were found divers phials and other fashioned 
glasses, some most cunningly wrought, such as I have not seen the 
like, and some of crystal ; all which had water in them, nothing 
differing in clearness, taste, or savour from common spring water, 
whatsoever it was at the first. Some of these glasses had oil in them 
very thick, and earthy in savour ; some were supposed to have balm 
in them, but had lost the virtue. Many of those pots and glasses 
were broken in cutting of the clay, so that few were taken up whole. 
There were also found divers dishes and cups of a fine red-coloured 
earth, which showed outwardly such a shining smoothness as if they 
had been of coral ; those had in the bottoms Roman letters printed. 
There were also lamps of white earth and red, artificially wrought 
with divers antiques about them, some three or four images 
made of white earth, about a span long each of them : one 
I remember was of- Pallas, the rest I have forgotten. I myself 
have reserved, among divers of those antiquities there, one um, 
with the ashes and bones, and one pot of white earth very 
small, not exceeding . the, quantity of a quarter of a wine pint, 
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made in shape of a bare squatted upon her legs, and between her 
ears is the mouth of the pot. There hath also been found in the 
same field divers coffins of stone, containing the bones of men* 
these I suppose to be the burials of some especial persons in tune 
of the Bntons or Saxons, after thit the Romans had left to govern 
here. Moreover, there were also found the skulls and bones of men 
without coffins, or rather whose coffins, being of great timber, 
were consumed. Divers great nails of iron were there found, such 
as are used in the wheels of shod carts, being each of them as big 
as a man's finger, and a quarter of a jard long, the heads two inches 
over ThosS rails were more wondered at than the rest of things 
there found, and many opinions of men were there uttered of them , 
namely, that the men there buned were murdered by driving those 
nails into their heads — a thirg unhkelv, for a smaller nad would 
more aptly serve to so bad a purpose, and a more secret place 
would Ikely be emploved for their bunal. But to set down what 
I have observed concerning this matter, I there beheld the bones of 
a man lying, as I noted, the head north, the feet south, and round 
about him, as thwart his head, along both hi» sides, and thwart his 
feet, such nails were found, wherefore I conceived them to be the 
nails of his coffin, which had been a trough cut out of some great tree, 
and the same covered wi'h a plank, of a great thickness, fastened 
with such nails , and therefore I caused some of the nails to be 
reached up to me, and found under the broad heads of them the old 
vvood, skant turned into earth, but still retaining both the grain and 
proper colour Of these rails, with the wood under the head thereof 
I reserved one, as also the nether jawbone of the man, the teeth 
being great, sound, and fast fixed, which, among o her manv monu- 
ments there found, I have jet to show , hut the rail lying drv, 
IS by scaling greatly wasted And thus much for this part of 
Bishop sgate Ward, without the gate, for I have m another place 
spoken of the gate, and therefore 1 am to speak of that other part 
of this ward which Iieth within the gate. 

And first to begin on the left hand of Bishopsgate Street, from the 
gate you have certain tenements of old time pertaining to a brother- 
hood of St Nicholas, granted to the parish clerks of London, for two 
chaplains to be kept in the chapel of St. Man Magdalen, near unto 
the Guildhall of London, in the aytb of Henry VI The first of these 
houses towards the north, and against the wall of the aty, was some- 
time a large mn or court called the Wrestlers, of such a sign , and the 
last in the high street towards the south was sometime also a fair inn 
called the Angel, of such a sign. Among these said tenements was 
on the same street side a fair entry, or court, to the common hall of 
the said parish clerks, with procer almshouses, seven m number. 
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adjoining, for poor parish clerks, and their wives and their widows, 
such as were in great years, not able to labour. One of these, by the 
said brotherhood of parish clerks, was allowed sixteen pence the week ; 
the other six had each of them ninepence the week, according to the 
patent thereof granted. This brotherhood, amongst other, being sup- 
pressed in the reign of Edward VI., the said hall, with the other 
buildings there, was given to Sir Robert Chester, a knight of Cam- 
bridgeshire ; against whom the parish clerks commencing suit, in the 
reign of Queen Mar)’, and being like to have prevailed, the said Sir 
Robert Chester pulled doum the hall, sold the timber, stone, and lead, 
and thereupon the suit was ended. The almshouses remain in the 
queen’s hands, and people are there placed, such as can make best 
friends ; some of them, taking the pension appointed, have let forth 
their houses for great rent, giving occasion to the parson of the parish 
to challenge tithes of the poor, &c. 

Next unto this is the small parish church of St. Ethelburge Virgin, 
and from thence some small distance is a large court called Little 
St. Helen’s, because it pertained to the nuns of St. Helen’s, and was 
their house : there are seven alms rooms or houses for the poor, 
belonging to tlie company of Leathersellers. Then, somewhat more 
west, is another court with a winding lane, which cometh out against 
the west end -of St. Andrew Undershaft Church. In this court 
standeth the Church of St. Helen, sometime a priory of black nuns, 
and in the same a parish church of St. Helen. 

This priory was founded before the reign of Henry III. William 
Basing, Dean of Paul’s, was- the first founder, and was there buried ; 
and William Basing, one of the sheriffs of London, in the and year 
of Edward II. was holden also to be a founder, or rather a helper 
there. This priory being valued at;,^3l4, 2s. 6 d. was surrendered 
the 25th of November, the 30th of Henry VIII. The whole church, 
the partition betwixt the nuns’ church and parish church being taken 
down, remaineth now to the parish, and is a fair parish church, but 
wanteth such a steeple as Sir Thomas Gresham promised to have 
built, in recompense of ground in their church filled up with his 
monument. The nuns’ hall, and other houses thereunto appertain- 
ing, w’as since purchased by the company of the Leathersellers, and 
is their common hall; w'hich company ^yas incorporate in the 2tst 
year of Richard II. 

In the Church of St. Helen have you these monuments of the 
dead : — ^Thomas Langton, chaplain, buried in the choir, 135° 5 Adam 
Frances, mayor, 1354; Elizabeth Vennar, wife to William l^'ennar, 
alderman, one of the sheriffs of London, 1401 ; Joan, daughter to 
Henry Seamer, wife to Richard, son and heir to Robert Lord 
Poynings, died a virgin, 1420; Jolm Swinflat, 1420; Nicholas 
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Manhall, Ironmotistr, alderman, 1474 , S.r John Crosbv, aldemin, 
* 475 . A”" **** » Thcmat WjJami, {jentlerun, 1495 j Joan 

Cocken, wife to John Cocken, cjqmre, 1509. Marie Orrtll, wife 10 
Sir Lewu Orrelt, kni/ht t Henry Sonmer, and Katheri.'e hi* wife, 
Wa'-cr Hunlin^jton, esquire! John Lanjthirpe, esquire, 15 lo; John 
Cower fteward of St Helen**, 151?; Kobeft Hochci'er, esqat'e, 
ser^eiet of the lo Henry VIII , Sir ^klllJaT^ Sanc* 3 o, and 

Sir Willum Sanctlo, father ond •on, hJeincr, tiaugiter to S,r 
Thomas Hutler , Lord Sudlcv ; John Southworih ; Nicholas Harps* 
field, esquire. Thomas Sanderford, or Sommerfird, aldeman j 
Alexander Chejmrv, Waller Dawbenry, G«>r,;c Fai’o'ph, ton to 
Hu’h Fastolph, Robert Ltadc, Thcm-ia rtenolt, a'jai CUrc-cmjt, 
kinjatarms, 1534, William HoH •, mayor, iS 4 o; John Faucon- 
brid^e, esquire 1545 , Hacket, gentleman of the kir^s chapel , Sir 
Andrew Jud, mayor, IJ51 , Sir W il'iam Fickenn;:, and Sir Willuim 
I’lckcntijj, father and tont Wiliam Ito'-d alderman, I $67, Sir 
Thomas Gresham, rrereer, 1579; William Ske^o'Ci, lersconi potdier , 
Richard Gresham, son to Sir Thomas Gresham, 15^4. 

Then have you one p'cat house called Croibr I’iace, because the 
same was built by Sir John Crosby, grocer and w-oolmaJt in place 
cl certain tenements, vnih iheir appur’ennrees, le*ten to him by 
Alice Ashfed, pnorest of St Helen's, and the convent for niretr-nne 
years from the veir 1466 unto the year *565, f->* the annual rent of 
jFti, di 8./ This house he built of ito-eard timber, very laf:;e 
and beautiful, and the ht;’hcst at that time tn Lordort He was 
one of the shentTs, and an alderman In the year 1470, knighted bv 
Edward IV in the year 1471, and deceased in the vear 1475, so 
short a time enjoyed he that h s large and lumptuous budding He 
was buried in St Helen's, the parish church , a fair monurne"! cf 
him a"d his lady vs raised there. He pwc towards the reforming of 
that church five hundred marks, which was bestowed with the better, 
as appeareth by his arms, both m the stone work, roof of timber, 
and glaring, 1 hold it a fable »aid of him to be ramed Crosbv, of 
being found by a cross, for t have read of other to have that name 
of Crosby before him , namely, in the year 1406, the 7th of Henry 
IV , the said king gave to hii servant John Crosby the wardship of 
Joan, daughter and sole heir to John Jordoine, fishmonger, Ac. This 
Crosbv might be the fnher or grandfather to Sir John Crosby 

Richard, Duke of Gloucester, and lord protector, afterward king, 
by the name of Richard III , was lodged m this house. Since the 
which time, among other, Anthony Don vice, a nch merchait of 
Italy, dwelt there. After him, Germom QoH. Then W’llhum Bond, 
alderman, increased this bouse in height, with budding of a turret 
on the top thereof: He deceased in the year 1576, and was buned 
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in St. Helen’s Church. Divers ambassadors have been lodged 
there; namely, in the year 1586, Henry Ramelius, chancellor of 
Denmark, ambassador unto the queen’s majesty of England from 
Frederick II., the king of Denmark ; an ambassador of France, &c. 
Sir John Spencer, alderman, lately purchased this house, made great 
reparations, kept his mayoralty there, and since built a most large 
warehouse near thereunto. 

From this Crosby Place up to Leadenhall comer, and so down 
Grass Street, amongst other tenements, are divers fair and large built 
houses for merchants, and such like. 

Now for the other side of this ward, namely, the right hand, 
hard by within the gate, is one fair water conduit, which Thomas 
Knesworth, mayor, in the year 1 505, founded. He gave ;^6o, the 
rest was furnished at the common charges of the city. This conduit 
hath since been taken down and new built. David Woodrooffe, 
alderman, gave towards the conveyance of more water there- 
unto. From this conduit have you, amongst many fair tenements, 
divers fair inns, large for receipt of travellers, and some houses for 
men of worship ; namely, one most spacious of all other thereabout, 
built of brick and timber by Sir Thomas Gresham, knight, who 
deceased in the year 1579, and was buried in St. Helen’s Church, 
under a fair monument, by him prepared in his life. He appointed 
by his testament this house to be made a college of readers, as 
before is said in the chapter of schools and houses of learning. 

Somewhat west from this house is one other very fair house, 
wherein Sir William Hollies kept his mayoralty, and was buried in 
the parish church of St. Helen. Sir Andrew Jud also kept his 
mayoralty there, and was buried at St. Helen’s. He built almshouses 
for six poor almspeople near to the said parish church, and gave 
lands to the Skinners, out of the which they are to give 4J. every 
week to the six poor almspeople, 8rf. the piece, and 25^. 4d. the 
year in coals amongst them for ever. 

Alice Smith, of London, widow, late wife of Thomas Smith, of 
the same city, esquire, and customer of the port of London, in her 
last will and testament, bequeathed lands to the value of ^15 by 
the year for ever, to the company of Skinners, for the augmenting 
of the pensions of certain poor, inhabiting in eight almshouses, 
erected by Sir Andrew Jud, knight, her father, in the parish of 
Great St. Helen’s, in Bishopsgate Street, in London. She hath also 
given in her said last will and testament, in other charitable uses, 
as to the hospitals and to the poor of other parishes and good 
preachers, the sum of £500 ; as also to the poor scholars in the 
two universities of Oxford and Cambridge the sum of _;^200. Of 
which, her last will and testament, she made her sons, Thomas 
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Smith, late shmff of London, and Richard and ^ 

executors, who have performed the same according to her godly and 

charitable mind. ^ „r c. 

Then m the very west comer, over against the cast f 
Martm-s Otesiuch, from whence the street wmdeth 
sooth, you had of old time a fair neJI, with two bueJmt^ 
that the drawing up of the one let down the other, but now of late 

that well IS turned into a pump . . , . „ j „ 

From this to the comer over against the Lcadenhall, and so 
down Grass Street, are many fair houses for merchants and 
ficers, and many fair inns for travellers, c\en to the comer where 
that ward endclh, over against Grass Sucet And thus fnu or 
this Bisbopsgate Ward shall suffice, ^^hich hath an alderman, two 
deputies, one without the gate, another within, common councillors 
six, constables seven, scavengers seven, for wardmo'e tnquest thirteen, 
and a beadle. It is taxed to the fifteen at J 
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The next IS Broad Street Ward, which beginneth vvitbm Bishopsgate, 
from the water conduit westward on both sides of the Street, by 
Allhallows Church, to an iron grate on the channel which runneth 
into the watercourse of WalbrooL, before vou come to the postern 
called Moorgate , and this is the farthest west part of that ward. 

Then have you Bread Street, whereof the ward taLeth raiue, 
which siretcheth out of the former street from the east comer of 
Allhallows Churchyard, somewhat south to the parish church of 
St. Peter the Poor on l»th sides, and then bv the south gate of the 
Augustine fnars vvest, down Throgmorton Street by the Drapers 
Hall mto Lothbmy, to another gra*o of iron over the channel there, 
whereby the water niuneth into the course of Walbrook, under the 
east end of St. Margaret’s Church, certain posts of timber are there 
set up , and this is also the farthest west part of this ward, m the 
said street. Out of the which Street runneth up Bartholontew Lare 
south to the north side of the Exchange , then more cast, out of the 
former street from over against the Fnars Augustine’s Church south 
gate, runneth up another part of Broad Street sou’b to a pump over 
against St Bennet’s Church. Then have you ore other street called 
Threadneedle Street, beginning at the west, irith two buckets, by 
St Martin’s Oteswich Church wait This street runneth down on 
both sides to Finkes Lane, and halfway up that lane to a gate of 
a merchant’s house on the west side, but not so far on the cast, 
then the forcsaid street, from this Fmtes Lane, runneth down by 
the Royal Exchange to the Stocks, and to a place formerly called 
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Scalding House, or Scalding Wick, "but now Scalding Alley ; by 
the west side whereof, under the parish church of St. Mildred, 
runneth the course ofWalbrook; and these be the bounds of this 
ward. 

Special monuments therein are these ; — First, the parish church 
of Allhallows in the Wall, so called of standing close to the wall of 
the city, in which have been buried Thomas Durrem, esquire, and 
Margaret his wife ; Robert Beele, esquire, 1601. On the other side 
of that street, amongst many proper houses possessed for the most 
part by curriers, is the Carpenters’ Hall, which company was incor- 
porated in the 1 7th year of King Edward IV. 

Then east from the Curriers’ Row is a long and high wall of stone, 
enclosing the north side of a large garden adjoining to as large an 
house, built in the reign of King Henry VTII. and of Edward VI, by 
Sir William Paulet, lord treasurer of England. Through this garden, 
which of old time consisted of divers parts, now united, was some- 
times a fair footway, leading by the west end of the Augustine Friars 
Church straight north, and opened somewhat west from Alihallows 
Church against London wall towards Moorgate, which footway had 
gates at either end, locked up every night But now the same way 
being taken into those gardens, the gates are closed up with stone ; 
whereby the people are forced to go about by St. Peter’s Church, 
and the east end of the said Friars Church, and all the said great 
place and garden of Sir William Paulet, to London wall, and so to 
Moorgate. 

This great house, adjoining to the garden aforesaid, stretcheth to 
the north corner of Broad Street, and then turneth up Broad Street 
all that side to and beyond the east end of the said Friars Church. 
It was built by the said lord treasurer in place of Augustine friars 
house, cloister, and gardens, &c. The Friars Church he pulled not 
down, but the west end thereof, enclosed from the steeple and choir, 
was in the year 1550 granted to the Dutch nation in London, to be 
their preaching place ; the other part, namely, the steeple, choir, and 
side aisles to the choir adjoining, he reserved to household uses, as 
for stowage of com, coal, and other things. His son and heir. 
Marquis of Winchester, sold the monuments of noblemen there 
buried in great number, the paving stone and whatsoever, which 
cost many thousands, for one hundred pounds, and in place thereof 
made fair stabling for horses. He caused the lead to be taken from 
the roofs, and laid tile in place whereof, which e-vchange proved not 
so profitable as he looked for, but rather to his disadvantage. 

On the east side of this Broad Street, amongst other buildings, 
on the back part of Gresham House, which is in Bishopsgate Street, 
be placed eight proper almshouses, built of brick and timber by 
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Sir Thomas Gresham, knight, for eight almsmen, which be now there 
placed rent free, and rece»c each of them by his gtftj^fi, lyt Ad 
j early for ever 

Next unto Paulet House is the parish church of St Peter the Poor, 
so called for a difference from other of that name, someUme perad- 
% enmre a poor parish, but at this present there he many fair houses, 
possessed by rch merchants and. other Buned in this church , 
Richard Fitrwilliams, merchant tailor, 1530 , Sir William Koch, 
mayor, 1540, Martin Calthrope, ma) or, 15SS 

Then next have you the Augustine Fnars Church and Churchj ard , 
the entering thereunlo by a south gate to the -west porch, n large 
church, having a most fine spired steeple, small, high, and straight, 
I have not seen the like founded by Humphrey Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford and Esseic, m the year 1353. Reginald Cobhim gave 
hts messuage in London to the enlarging ihearcof, in the year 1344, 
Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, re-cdified this church 
m the year 13S4, whose body was there buried in the choir. The 


small spired steeple of this church was overthrown bv a tempest of 
wind in the year j 363, but was raised of new, as now it standeth, lo 
the beautifying of the city This house was Valued at £y}y and was 
surrendered the lith of November, the 30th of Henry VIII 
There he buned in this Friars Church, amongst others, Edward, 
first son to Joan, mother to King Richard 1 1 . , Guy de MencLe, 
Earl of Sl Paul, Luc>, Countess of Kent, and one of the heirs of 
Baraaby Lord of htillaine, with an epitaph , Dame Ide, wife to Sir 
Thomas W est , Dame JIargaret West , Stephen Lmdenclfe, escpiire , 
Sir Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, Lord of 
Brekenike, Richard, the great Earl of ArundcU, Surrey, and 
Warren, beheaded. 1397 ; Sir Edward AnindclJ, and Dame Elirabeth 
his wife , Sir Francis Atcourt, Emi of Pembroke, which mimed 
Alice, sister to the Ear! of Oxford, Dame Lucy Knowles, of Kent, 
Sir Peter Gannsers, of France , the Lord John Vere, Earl of Oxford, 

1 I"""" . Aubrey de Vere. son and heir to 

T Oxford Sir Thomas Todnam, knight , WUham Eaurser , 

^ ^ight. Dame Joan 

\v Bedford , Anne, daughter to John Viscount 

esquire; Sir John Manners, knight, the 
wifeof hvr David Cradnekey knight ; the mother to the Lord SpenceKs 
^ Rodlesate. John, son to Sir John Wingfield; 

™ V Newenton, esquire, Philip Spencer, 

T? T J Spencer, Dame Isabel, daughter to Sir Hugh; 
The I^rd Barons slam at Barnet field, buned there, iayi In 
^y of the church Dame Juhan, wife to Sir Richard Laci j 
Sir Thomas Courtnev son to the Earl of Devonshire, and by 
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him, his sister, wedded to Cheverstone ; the daughter of tlie Lord 
Beaumont ; two sons of Sir Thomas Morley, to wit, William 
and Ralph ; Sir William Talmage, knight ; Nicholas Blondell, 
esquire ; Sir Richard Chamberlain ; John Halton, gentleman ; Sir 
John Gifford, knight; Thomas Manningham, esquire; Sir William 
Kenude, knight ; Sir William, son to Sir Thomas Terill ; John Surell, 
gentleman. In the east wing : Margaret Barentin, gentlewoman ; 
John Spicer, esquire, and Letis his wife; John le Percers, esquire; 
Roger Chibary, esquire ; Peter Morens, esquire ; Thomas, son to Sir 
W’'illiam Beckland; James Cuthing, esquire ; John Chorner, esquire; 
William Kenley, esquire ; Margery, wife to Thomas Band, and 
daughter to John Hutch ; the Lord William, Marquis of Barkeley 
and Earl of Nottingham, and Dame Joan his wife. In the west 
wing : Sir John Tirrill, and Dame Katherine his wife ; Sir Walter of 
Powle, knight; Sir John Blanckwell, and his wife Dame Jane Sayne, 
daughter to Sir John Lee ; Sir John Dawbeney, son and heir to Sir 
Giles Dawbeney ; William, son to Sir Roger Scroope ; Dame Joan 
Dawbeney, wife to Sir William Dawbeney ; Thomas Charles, esquire ; 
Sir John Dawbeney, knight, and his son Robert ; Sir James Bell, 
knight ; Sir Oliver Manny, knight ; Henry Deskie, esquire ; Sir 
Diones Mordaske ; Sir Bernard Rohngcort ; Sir Peter Kayor ; 
Sir William Tirell ; Sir William, his brodier knights ; William 
CoHingbome, esquire, beheaded, 1484; Sir Roger Clifford, knight; 
Sir Thomas Coke, mayor in the year 1463 ; William Edward, mayor, 
1471 ; Sir James Tirell, Sir John Wmdany, knights, beheaded, 1502 ; 
Sir John Dawtry, knight, 1519; Dame Margaret Rede, 1510; 
Edward, Duke of Buckingham, beheaded, 1521 ; Guiskard, Earl of 
Huntington. 

On the south side, and at the west end of this church, many fair 
houses are built ; namely, in Throgmorton Street, one very large and 
spacious, built in the place of old and small tenements by Thomas 
Cromwell, master of the king’s jewel-house, after that master of the 
rolls, then Lord Cromwell, knight, lord privy seal, vicar-general, 
Earl of Esse.K, high chamberlain of England, &c. This house being 
finished, and having some reasonable plot of ground left for a garden, 
he caused the pales of the gardens adjoining to the north part thereof 
on a sudden to be taken down ; twenty-two feet to be measured forth 
right into the north of every man’s ground ; a line there to be drawn, 
a trench to be cast, a foundation laid, and a high brick wall to be 
built. My father had a garden there, and a house standing close to 
his south pale; this house they loosed from the ground, and bare 
upon rollers into my father’s garden twenty -two feet, ere my father 
heard thereof. No warning was given him, nor other answer, when 
he spake to the surveyors of that work, but that their master Sir 
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Thomas commanded them so to do; no man durst go to argue the 
matter, but each man lost his land, and my father paid h’s v-hole 
rent, which was 6 j 6 if the ) car, for that half which was left Thus 
much of mine own knowledge have I thought good to note, that the 
sudden nsmg of some men causeth them in some matters to forget 
themselves 

The companj of the Drapers in London bought this house, and 
now the same is their common hall This company obtained of 
King Henrv VI , m the 17th of his reign, to be incorporate : John 
Gidney was chosen to be their first master, and the four wardens 
were, J Wotton, J Darby, Robert Breton, and T, Cooke The 
arms granted to the said company by Sir William Bndges, knight, 
first garter king at arms, m blaaon, are thus . Three sunbeams 
issuing out of three clouds of flame, crowned with three crowns 
imperial of gold, ufion a shield aiore From this hall, on the same 
side down to the grates and course of Walbroofc, have ye divers fair 
houses for merchants and o' her , from the which grates back again 
on the other side in Lethburj, so called m record of Edward 111 , 
the 3Eth year, and now coiTuptl) called Lothbury , arc candlestick 
founders placed, till j e come to Bartholomew Lane, so called of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, at the south-east comer thereof In this lane 
also are divers fair built houses on both sides, and so likewise have 
ye in the other street, which stretchetb from the Friars Augustine’s 
south gate to the comer over against St Bennet’s Church, lo this 
street, amongst other fair buildings, the most ancient was of old 
time a house pertaining to the Abbot of St Albans , John Catcher, 
alderman, now dwelleih there , then is the free school pertaining to 
the late d ssolved hospital of St Anthony, whereof niDre shall be 
shown m another place, and so up to Thrcadneedle Street On 
the south part of which street, beginning at the east, by the well 
with two buckets, now turned to a pump, is the parish church of 
St llartin called Otesvvich, of Martin de Oteswich, Nicholas dc 
Oteswich, William Oteswich, and John Oteswich, founders thereof 
There be monuments in this church of William Constantine, alder- 
man, and Emme his wife , Katherine, wife to Benedict Augustine , 
Sir William Dnfield, knight , John Oteswich, and his wife, under 
a fan momiTtient on the south side, John Churchman, one of the 
shenffs, in the year 1385 , Richard Naylor, tailor, alderman, 1483; 
James Falleron , John Melchbome , Thomas Hej, and Hellis his 
wife , William Clitherow and Margaret his wife , Oliver and W’Uham, 
sons to John Woodroffe, esquvte , Hugh Pcmbeiton, tailor, alder- 
man, 1500, and Katherine his wife, Matthew Pemberton, merchant 
Ullor, about 151+, he gave j^Jo to the repairing of St Lawrence 
Chapel The aforesaid John Churchman, for William and John 
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Oteswich, by license of Henry IV., the 6th of his reign, gave the 
advowson or patronage of this church, four messuages, and seven- 
teen shops, with the appurtenances in the parish of St. Martin’s 
Oteswich, &c., to the master and wardens of tailors and linen 
armourers, keepers of the guild and fraternity of St John Baptist 
in London, and to their successors, in perpetual alms, to be em- 
ployed on the poor brethren and sisters. Whereupon, adjoining unto 
the rvest end of this parish church, the said master and wardens 
built about a proper quadrant or squared court, seven almshouses, 
wherein they placed seven almsmen of that company, and their 
wives, if they had wives. Each of these seven of old time had I3(/. 
the week, but now of later time their stipend by the said master 
and wardens hath been augmented to the sum of 26s. the quarter, 
which is 4f. the year to each of them, besides coals; more, to 
each of them aor. the year, by gift of Walter Fish, sometime master 
of that company, and tailor to her majesty. 

Some small distance from thence is the Merchant Tailors’ Hall, 
pertaining to the guild and fraternity of St. J ohn Baptist, time out of 
mind called of tailors and linen armourers of London ; for I find 
that Edward I., in the 28th of his reign, confirmed this guild by the 
name of Tailors and Linen Armourers, and also gave to the brethren 
thereof authority every year at Midsummer to hold a feast, and to 
choose unto them a governor, or master, with wardens ; whereupon 
the same year, 1300, on the feast day of the nativity of St. John 
Baptist, they chose Henry de Ryall to be their pilgrim for the master 
of this mystery, as one that travelled for the whole company w’as 
then so called, until the nth of Richard 11 . ; and the four wardens 
were then called purveyors of alms, now called quarterage, of the 
said fraternity. This Merchant Tailors’ Hall, sometime pertaining 
to a worshipful gentleman named Edmond Creping, (Dominus 
Creping after some record), he in the year of Christ 1331, the first 
of Edward III., for a certain sum of money to him paid, made his 
grant thereof by the name of his principal messuage in the wards of 
Cornhill and Broad Street, which Sir Oliver Ingham, knight, did 
then hold, to John of Yakley, the king’s pavilion maker. This was 
called the New Hall, or Tailors’ Inn, for a difference from their old 
hall, which was about the back side of the Red Lion in Basing Lane, 
and in the ward of Cordwainer Street. 

. The 2ist of Edward IV., Thomas Holme, aEas Clarenciaulx, king 
of arms for the south part of England, granted by his parents to the 
said fraternity and guild of St. John Baptist, of tailors and linen 
armourers, to bear in a field silver, a pavilion between two mantels 
imperial purple garnished with gold, in a chief azure and holy Lamb, 
set within a sun, the crest upon the helm, a pavilion purple garnished 
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mth gold, fi-c. After this King Henry VII , being himself a brother 
of thi<; fraternity or guild of SL John Baptist, of tailors or linen 
armourers, as divers other his predecessors hmgs before him had 
been, to vtit, Richard III , Edward IV , Henry V , Henry IV , and 
Richard II , and for that duets of that ftatemity had, time out of 
mind, been great merchants, and bad frequented all sorts of mcr. 
chanises into most parts of the world, to the honour of the king’s 
realm, and to the great profit of hts subjects, and of his progenitors , 
and the men of the said mystery, during the time aforesaid, had 
exercised the buying and selling of all tvares and mercbandises, 
espeaally of woollen cloth, as well in gross, as by retail, throughout 
all thii realm of England, and chiefly within the said city ; therefore 
he, of his especial grace, did change, transfer, and translate the 
guild aforesaid, and did incorporate them into the name of the 
Master and Wardens of the Merchant Tailors of the fraternity of 
of St. 3 ohn Baptist, in the ciw of London. 

Some distance west from this the Jlerchant Tailors’ Hall is Finke’s 
Lane, so called of Robert FmLe, and Robert FmLe his son, James 
Finke, and Rosamond Finke. Robert FmLe the elder new built 
the parish cbnich of St. Eeanet, commonly called Finke, of the 
founder f his tenements were both of St. Benner’s parish and St. 
Martin's Oteswich pansh. The one half of this Fmke Lane is of 
Broad Street Ward, to wit, on the west side tip to the great and 
principal house wherein the said Finke dwelt , but on the other side, 
namely the east, not so much towards CornhilL Then without this 
lane m tie aforesaid Threadneedle Street is the said panah church of 
St Beanet, a proper church, in which are these monuments of the 
dead — Robert Snasoa, and Eliiabeth his wife , Roger Strange, 
esquire, Trensse , William Coolby , John Frey, Thomas Bnar, 
plumber, 1410, dc. 

Some distance west 1$ the Royal Exchange, whereof more shall be 
spoken in the ward of Gornhi'l, and so down to the little conduit, 
called the pissmg conduit, by the Stocks JIarket, and this is the 
south side of Threadneedle StreeL 

On the north side of this street, from over against the cast comer 
of St Martin’s Qtcswicb Chureh, hate ye divers fair and large 
houses till ye coine to the hospital of St Anthony, sometime a 
cell to St Anthony’s of Vienna, For I read that King Henry III. 
granted to the brotherhood of St Anthony of Vienna, a place amons^t 
^e Jews which was sometime then synagogue, and had been built 
by them about the year 1131, but the Chnstians obtained of the ’ 
king that it should be dedicated to our Blessed Lady , and smee a 
hospital being there built, was caBed St Anthony's m London It 
was founded m the parish of St. Eeanet Finke, for a master, two 
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priests, one schoolmaster, and twelve poor men. After which founda- 
tion, amongst other things, was given to this hospital, one messuage 
and garden, whereon was built the fair large free school ; and one 
other parcel of ground, containing thirty-seven feet in length, and 
eighteen feet in breadth, whereon was built the almshouses of hard 
stone and timber, in the reign of Henry VI. Which said Henrj' VI., 
in the 20th of his reign, gave unto John Carpenter, D.D., master of 
St. Anthony’s Hospital, and to his brethren and their successors for 
ever, his manor of Ponington, with the appurtenances, with certain 
pensions and portions of Milburne, Bumworth, Charlton, and Up 
Wimborne, in the county of Southampton, towards the maintenance 
of five scholars in the university of O.Kford, to be brought up in the 
faculty of arts, after the rate of tenpence the week for every scholar, 
so that the said scholars shall be first instructed in the rudiments of 
grammar at the college of Eton, founded by the said king. 

In the year 1474, Edward IV. granted to William Say, B.D., 
master of the said hospital, to have priests, clerks, scholars, poor 
men, and brethren of the same, clerks, or laymen, choristers, 
proctors, messengers, servants in household, and other things what- 
soever, like as the prior and convent of St, Anthony’s of Vienna, &c. 
He also annexed, united, and appropriated the said hospital unto the 
collegiate church of St. George in Windsor. 

The proctors of this house were to collect the benevolence of 
charitable persons towards the building and supporting thereof. And 
amongst other things observed in my youth, I remember that the 
officers charged with oversight of the markets in this city, did divers 
times take from the market people, pigs starved, or othenvise un- 
wholesome for man’s sustenance ; Uiese they slit in the ear. One of 
the proctors for St. Anthony’s tied a bell about the neck, and let it 
feed on the dunghills ; no man would hurt or take them up, but if 
any gave to them bread, or other feeding, such would they know, 
watch for, and daily follow, whining till they had somewhat given 
them ; whereupon was raised a proverb, “ Such an one will follow 
such an one, and whine as it were an Anthony pig ; ” but if such a 
pig grew to be fat, and came to good liking, as ofttimes they did, 
then the proctor would take him up to the use of the hospital 

In the year 1499, Sir John Tate, sometime ale-brewer, then a 
mercer, caused his brewhouse, called the Swan, near adjoining to 
the said free chapel, college, or hospital of St. Anthony, to be taken 
donm for the enlarging of the church, which was then new built, 
toward the building whereof the said Tate gave great sums of money, 
and finished in the year 1501. Sir John Tate deceased 1514, and 
was there buried under a fair monument by him prepared ; Dr. 
Tayler, master of the rolls, and other. 
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Walter Champion, draper, one of the shenffs of London 1529, 
uas buried there, and gave to the headmen twenty pounds The 
lands by year of this hospital were valued m the 37th year of Henry 
VIII to be fifty -five pounds six shillings and eightpence 

One Johnson, a schoolmaster of the famous ftee-school there, 
became a prebend of Windsor, and then by little and little followed 
the spoil of this hospital. He first dissolved the choir, conveyed the 
plate and ornaments, then the bells, and lastly put out the almsmen 
from their houses, appointing them portions of twelvepence the week 
to each, but now I hear of no such matter performed. Their houses 
with other be letteii out for rent, and the church is a preaching place 
the 5 cench natioti. 

This school was commended m the reign of Henry VI , and 
sithence commended above other, hut now decayed, and come to 
nothing, by taking that from it which thereunto belonged 

Next is the parish church of St Bartholomew, at the end of 
Bartholomew Lane Thomas Pike, alderman, with the assistance 
of Nicholas Yoo, one of the shenffs of London, about the year 
1438, new built this church. Sir John Fray, knight, was buried 
there , Margery his daughter and heir, wife to Sir John Lepington, 
knight, founded there a chantry the sist of Edward IV Alderban, 
a Gascoyne, was buried there , Sir Will Capel, mayor 1509, added 
unto this church a proper chapel on the south side thereof, and was 
buried there , Sir Giles Cappell was also buried there ; James Wilford, 
tailor, one of the shenffs 1499, appointed by his testarnent a doctor of 
divinity, every Good Friday for ever, to preach there a sermon of 
Christ’s passion, from six of the clock till eight before noon, m the said 
church John Wilford, merchant tailor, alderman, 1544, Sir James 
Vilford, 1550, Sir George Bame, mayor 1552 , John Dent, Miles 
Coverdale, Bishop of Excester, Thomas Dancer, and Anne his wife J 
Then lower down towards the Stocks Market is the parish churchy 
of St Christopher, but re-edified of new ; for Richard Shore, one ot 
the sheriffs 1506, gave money towards the building of the steeple 
There he buried Richard Shenngton, 1392, who gave lands to that 
church, the Lady Margaret Notford, 1406, John Qavenng, 1421, 
who gave lands thereunto , John Godnay, draper, mayor 1427 
This Godnay, m the year 1444, wedded the widow of Robert Large, 
I^te ^ayor, which widow had taken the mantle and ring,* and the 

aantU end r%ng Widows' vows of ctiastity for the rest of life honour 
husbands Mere inadu before the high altar dunn^ a celebration, of 
— heretofore wife lt> — - vow to God and our Holv 
H ^\i ■'Tid All Saints, in presence of our Reverend Father m God, that I 

»ill biV Dtte from hencieforth during my Ufe Having inade the \ow she svas 
folLmnV^t^^secrated, and the ard the nrg were upon bw m the 

Drcbinrtl AHnesses 
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vow to live chaste to God during the term of her life ; for the breach 
whereof, the marriage done, they were troubled by the church, and 
put to penance, both he and she. William Hampton, mayor 1472, 
was a great benefactor, and glazed some of the church windows ; Sir 
William Martin, mayor 1492 ; Roger Achley, mayor 1511, he dwelt 
in Comhill Ward, in a house belonging to Cobham College, rented 
by the year at twenty-six shillings and eightpence ; Robert Thorne, 
merchant tailor, a bachelor, 1532 — he gave by his testament in 
charity more than four thousand four hundred and forty-five 
pounds; John Norryholme ; Ralph Batte ; Alice Percivall ; Jane 
Drew ; William Borresbie ; John Broke ; Richard Sutton ; William 
Batte; James Well ; Henry Beacher, alderman, 1570. 

West from thisi church have ye Scalding Alley, of old time called 
Scalding House, or Scalding Wike, because that ground for the most 
part was then employed by poulterers that dwelt in the high street 
from the Stocks Market to the great conduit. Their poultry, which 
they sold at their stalls, was scalded there. The street doth yet bear 
the name of the Poultry, and the poulterers are but lately departed 
from thence into other streets, as into Grass Street, and the ends of 
St. Nicholas flesh shambles. This Scalding Wike is the farthest 
west part of Broad Street Ward, and is by the water called Wal- 
brook parted from Cheap Ward. This Broad Street Ward hath an 
alderman, with his deputy, common councillors ten, constables ten, 
scavengers eight, wardmote inquest tliirteen, and a beadle. It is 
taxed to the fifteenth in London at seven-and-twenty pounds, and 
accounted in the Exchequer after twenty-five pounds, 

(EornI)fll wUnrli. 

The next ward towards the south is Comhill Ward, so called of 
a com market, time out of mind there holden, and is a part of the 
principal high street, beginning at the west end of Leadenhall, 
stretching down west on both the sides by the south end of Finke’s 
Lane on the right hand, and by the north end of Birchovers Lane ; 
on the left part of which lanes, to wit, to the middle of them, is of 
this ward, and so down to the Stocks Market; and this is the 
bounds. 

The upper or east part of this ward, and also a part of Lime Street 
Ward, hath been, as I said, a market place, especially for corn, and 
since for all kind of victuals, as is partly showed in Lime Street 
Ward ; yet it appeareth of record, that in the year 1522, the rippers 
of Rye and other places sold their fresh fish in Leadenhall Maiket 
upon Comhill, but foreign butchers were not admitted there to sell 
flesh till the year 1533 ; and it was enacted, that butchers should 
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seU their beef not above a halfpenny the pound, and mutton a half- 
penny half-farthing Which act being devised for the great commodity 
of the realm, as it was then thought, hath since proved far otherwise , 
for before that time a fat ox was sold m London for six-and-twentv 
shillings and eightpence at the most, a fat wether for three shillings 
and fourpence, a fat calf the like price, a fat lamb for twelve pence, 
pieces of beef V. eighmg two pounds and a half at the least, yea three 
pounds or better, for a pen ns, on eiety butcher’s stall in this city, 
and of those pieces of beef thirteen or fourteen for tiiehe pence, fat 
mutton for eightpence the quarter, and one hundredweight of beef 
for four shillings and eightpence, at the dearest What the price is 
now 1 need not to set down Many men thought the same act to nse 
in price, bv means that grariers knew or supposed iwhat weight every 
their beasts contained, and so raising their price thereafter, the 
butcher could be no gainer, but by likewise raising his price The 
number of butchers then in the city and suburbs was accounted six 
score, of which every one killed six oxen ap’cce weekly, wh’ch is m 
forty SIX weeks thirty-three thousand one hundred and twenty oxen, 
or seven hundred and twenty oxen weekly The foreign butchers 
for a long time stood in the high, street of Ltme Street Ward on the 
north side, tivice every week, namely, Wednesday and Saturday, and 
were some gam to the tenants before whose doors they stood, and 
into whose houses they set their blocks and stalls ; but that advantage 
being espied, they were taken into Leadenhall, there to pay for their 
standing to the chamber of London, Thus much for the market upon 
Comhil! 

The chief ornaments in Comhill Ward are these first, at the east 
end thereof, in the middle of the high street, and at the parting of 
four ways, have yea water standard, placed in the year 1582, m 
manner following A certain German, named Peter Moms, having 
made an artificial forcier for that purpose, conveyed Thames water 
in pipes of lead ov er the steeple of St Magnus Church, at the north 
end of London Bridge, and from thence into divers men’s houses in 
Thames Street, New Fish Street, and Grass Street, up to the north- 
west comer of Leadenhall, the highest ground of all the city, where 
the waste of the mam pipe rising mto this standard, provided at the 
charges of the city, with four spouts did at every tide run, according 
to covenant, four ways, plentifully serving to the commodity of the 
1 [Inhabitants near adjoining m their houses, and also cleansed the 
c annels of the street towards Bishopsgate, Aldgate, the Bndge, and 
the blocks hlarket But now no such matter, throut'h whose default 
X know not 

Then have ye a fur conduit of sweet water castellated in the 
midst of that ward and street This conduit was first bmlt of stone 
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in the 3’ear 12S2, bj' Henr3' Walks, mav'or of London, to be a prison 
for night-walkers and other suspicious persons, and was called the 
Tun upon Cornhill, because the same was built somewhat in fashion 
of a tun standing on the one end. 

To this prison the night watches of this city committed not only 
night-walkers, but also other persons, as well spiritual as temporal, 
whom the3' suspected of incontinence, and punished them according to 
the customs of this city ; but complaint thereof being made about the 
year of Christ 1297, King Edward I. writeth to bis citizens thus : — 

"Edward, bvthe grace of God, &c. Whereas Richard Gravesend, Bishop of 
London, hath showed unto us, that by the Great Charter of England, the Church 
hath a privilege, that no clerk should be impnsoned by a lajman without our 
commandment and breach of peace, which notwithstanding, some citizens of 
London, upon mere spite, do enter in their watches into clerks’ chambers, and 
like felons carry them to the Tun, which Henry le Wallejs, sometime mayor, 
built for night-walkers; wherefore we will that this our commandment be pro- 
claimed in full hustings, and that no watch hereafter enter into any clerk’s 
chamber, under the forfeit of twenty pounds. Dated at Carlisle the iSth of 
March, the 25th of our reign." 

More, I read that about the year of Christ 1299, the 27th of 
Edtvard I., certain principal citizens of London, to tvit,.T. Romane, 
Richard Gloucester, Nicholas Faringdon, Adam Helingburie, T. 
Saly, John Dunstable, Richard Ashwy, John Wade, and William 
Stortford, brake up this prison called the Tun, and took out certain 
prisoners, for which they were sharply punished by long imprison- 
ment and great fines. It cost the citizens, as some have written, 
more than twenty thousand marks, which they were amerced in, 
before 'William le March, treasurer of the king’s e.vchequer, to pur- 
chase the king’s favour and confirmation of their liberties. 

Also, that in the year 1383, the 7th of Richard II., the citizens of 
London, taking upon them the rights that belonged to their bishops, 
first imprisoned such women as were taken in fornication or adultery 
in the said Tun, and after bringing them forth to the sight of the 
world, they caused their heads to be shaven, after the manner of 
thieves, whom they named appellators, and so to be led about the 
city, in sight of all the inhabitants, with trumpets and pipes sounding 
before them, that their persons might be the more largely known. 
Neither did they spare such kind of men a whit the more, but used 
them as hardly, saying, they abhorred not only the negligence of 
their prelates, but also detested their avarice, that stud3'ing for money, 
omitted the punishment limited by law, and permitted those that 
were found guilty to live favourably in their sin. Wherefore, they 
would themselves, they said, purge their city from such filthiness, 
lest, through God’s vengeance, either the pestilence or sword should 
happen to them, or that the earth should swallow them. 
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Last of all to be noted, I read in tbe charge of the nirdmote 
inquest in every uard of the city, these svords — 

' If there be anr pne^t in serviee wtlhm ihe «-ard, which before twe hath been 
set in the Tun in Cowhili lor his dishooesly, and hath Jorswom the city, aB sath 
shall be presented 


Thus rnuch for the Tun m Comhill have I read Non for the 
punishment of priests in my youth one note and no more John 
Atvjod, dtaper, dv,elling in the parish of St hlichael upon. CortihiU, 
directly against the church, having a proper tiomin to bis vvife, such 
an one as seemed the holiest among a thousand, had also a lustj 
chantry priest, of the said prnsh church, repairing to bis house, 
11 ith the ivhich pnest the said Atwod would sornetimes after supper 
pla) a game at tables for a pint of ale. It chanced on a tune, having 
haste of iiotk, and his game proving long, he left his wife to pby n 
out, and went down to his shop, but returning to fetch a pressing- 
iron, he found such play to his mishl mg, that he farced the pnest to 
leap out at a window over the penthouse into the street, and so to 
run to hts lodging in the churchyard. Atwod and his wife were 
soon reconciled* so that he would not suffer her to be called in 
ctuestion , but the pnest being apprehended and committed, I saw 
his piiiitshment to be thus —He was on three market days conveyed 
through the high street and markets of the city with a paper on his 
head, wherein was wntten his trespass The first day he rode m a 
carry, the second on a horse, his face to the hone tail, the third led 
betwixt twain, and eyery day rung with basons, and proclamations 
made of hi, fact at every turning of the street, as also before John 
Atiiiods ajid the chutcH doot of his setvice, where he lost 
his chantry of twenty nobles the year, and was banished the city 
for ever 


By the west side of the foresaid prison, then called the Tun, was a 
air we o spring water, curbed round with hard stone, but in the 
year 1401, the said piisow bowse, called the Tun, was made a cistern 
or Sweetwater, com eyed by pipes of lead from Tybourne, and was 
from thenceforth called the Conduit upon ComhiH Then was the 
well planked over, and a strong prison made of timber called a cage, 

"P°“ was for night- 

h which cage was placed a pillory* ftir ^ae 

°f bread, for millers 

common .r" IV Untrs persons bemg 

favouTof^ at assizes were forsworn for rewards or 

Comh.ll, with mitres 0/ paper on their heads, there to stanrJ, Md 
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from thence again to Newgate, and this judgment was given by the 
mayor of London. In the year 1509, the ist of Henry VIII., Darby, 
Smith, and Simson, ringleaders of false inquests m London, rode 
about the city with their faces to the horse tails, and papers on their 
heads, and were set on the pillory in Cornhill, and after brought 
again to Newgate, where they died for very shame, saith Robert 
Fabian. A ringleader of inquests, as I take it, is he that making 
a gainful occupation theieof, will appear on Nisi-priuses, or he be 
warned, or procure himself to be warned, to come on by a tales.'^ He 
will also procure himself to be foreman when he can, and take upon 
him to overrule the rest to his opinion ; such an one shall be laboured 
by plaintiffs and defendants, not without promise of rewards, and 
therefore to be suspected of a bad conscience. I would wish a more 
careful choice of jurors to be had ; for I have know n a man carted, 
rung with basons, and banished out of Bishopsgate Ward, and after- 
ward in Aldgate Ward admitted to be a constable, a grand juryman, 
and foreman of the wardmote inquest. What I know of the like, or 
worse men, preferred to the like offices, I forbear to write, but wish 
to be reformed. 

The foresaid conduit upon ComhiU was in the jear 1475 enlarged 
by Robert Drope, draper, mayor, that then dwelt in that ward. He 
increased the cistern of this conduit with an east end of stone, and 
castellated in comely manner. 

In the year 1546, Sir Martin Bowes, mayor, dw'elling in Lombard 
Street, and having his back gate opening into Cornhill against 
the said conduit, minded to have enlarged the cistern thereof with 
a west end, like as Robert Drope before had done towards the east. 
View and measure of the plot was taken for this work ; but the 
pillory and cage being removed, they found the ground planked, 
and the well aforesaid worn out of memory, which well they revived 
and restored to use. It is since made a pump. They set the pillory 
somewhat W'est from the w ell ; and so this work ceased 

On the north side of the street, from the east unto the west, have 
ye divers fair houses for merchants and other, amongst the which 
one large house is called the Weigh house, where merchandises brought 
from beyond the seas are to be weighed at the king’s beam. This 
house hath a master, and under him four master porters, with 
porters under them : they have a strong cart, and four great horses, 
to draw and carry the wares from the merchants’ houses to the 
beam and back again. Sir Thomas Lot ell, knight, built this house, 
with a fair front of tenements towards the street; all which he gate 

* By a tales Bj being called from among those standing around to supplj the 
place of an absent )urtman Named from ihe first word in the pro\i~ion made for 
such a case, '■ Tales de circunsslanttlus ' 
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to the Grocers of London, htmsclf being free of the city, and a 

brother of that companj. , ^ , 

Then have ye the said Tinhe’s LatJe, the south end of which lane 

on both sides is in ComhiU Ward 

Then next is the Roj-al Exchange, erected in the year 1566, after 
this order, nameb, certain houses upon ComhiH, and the like upon 
the back thereof, m the ward of Broad Street, with three allevs, 
the first called Swan Aliev, opening mto Comhdl, the second New 
Alley, passing throughout of Comhill mto Broad Street Ward, over 
against St. Bartholomew Lare, the third St Christopher's Allej, 
opening 111*0 Broad Street Ward, ard into St Christopher's parish, 
containing in all fourscore households, were first purchased by 
the citirens of London for more than three thousand five hundred 
and thirtv-two pounds, and were sold for four hundred and seventj- 
eight pounds to such persons as should take them down and carry 
them thence , also the ground or plot was made plain at the charges 
of the city , and then possession thereof was hy certain aldermen, 
in name of the whole citizens, given to Sir Thomas Gresham, knight, 
agent to the queen's highness, thereupon to build a bourse, or place 
for merchants to assemble, at bis own proper charges. And he, 
on the 7th of June, laying the first stone of the foundation, being 
bnck, accompanied with some aldcmieu, every of them laid a piece 
of gold, which the workmen took uP, and forthwith followed upon 
the same with such diligence, that by the month of Nov ember, m 
the vear 1567, the same was covered with slate, and shortly af.er 
fully finished. 

In the 5 ear iS7o, on the 23rd of January, the queen's majesty, 
attended with her nob ilit>, came from ber house at the Strand, called 
Somerset House, and entered the city by Temple Bar, through 
Fleet Street, Cheap, and so bj the north side of the bourse, through 
Threadneedlc Street, to Sir Thomas (Jresham’s in Eishop<gate Street, 
where she dmed. After dinner her jnajestv returning through Cem- 
hill, entered the bourse on the south side , and after that she had 
viewed every part thereof above the ground, espiecially the pawn,* 
which was nchlj fumished with all #orts of the finest wares in the 
citv, she caused the same bourse by an herald and tnimpet to be 
proclaimed the Roval Exchange, and so to be called from thence- 
forth, and not otherwise. 

Next adjoining to this Rojal Exchange remameth oft e part of a 
large stone house, and is now called the CasUe of such a sign ; at 

* Tif fn-am “Yon ranst to the pawn to bny lawn" f Ifirf-avri/ Hu 1607)1 
Onr modetn word pawn to pledge is of the same on'^n fa units a doth 
became clodics are ooiwenimt tee pledging Their convenienoe to thieves caused 
thewords'rob and"reavc to anse trom “ mbe “andtheFtrstEoclish leir" 
clothing 
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a tavern door there is a passage through out of Comhill into Thread- 
needle Street; the other part of the said stone house rvas taken 
down for enlarging the Royal Exchange. This stone house was 
said of some to have been a church, whereof it had no proportion, 
of others a Jew’s house, as though none but Jews had dwelt in stone 
houses ; but that opinion is without warrant, for besides the strong 
building of stone houses against the invasion of thieves in the night, 
srhen no watches were kept, in the 1st year of Richard I., to pre- 
vent the casualties of fire, which often had happened in the city, 
when the houses were built of timber, and covered with reed or 
straw, Henry Fitz Alewine being mayor, it was decreed, that from 
henceforth no man should build within the city but of stone, until 
a certain height, and to cover the same building with slate or burnt 
tile ; and this was the very' cause of such stone buildings, whereof 
many have remained till our time, that for winning of ground they 
have been taken down, and in place of some one of them being 
low, as but two storeys above the ground, many houses of four or 
five storeys high aie placed. From this stone house doivn to the 
Stocks are divers large houses, especially for height, for merchants 
and artificers. 

On the south side of this high street is the parish church of St. 
Peter upon Comhill, which seemeth to be of an ancient building, 
but not so ancient as fame reportetb, for it hath been lately repaired, 
if not all new built, except the steeple, which is ancient. The roof 
of this church and glazing were finished in the reign of Edward 
IV., as appeareth by arms of noblemen and aldermen of London 
then living. There remaineth in this church a table whereon it 
is wwitten, I know not by' what authority, but of a late hand, that 
King Lucius founded the same church to be an archbishop’s see 
metropolitan, and chief church of his kingdom, and that it so 
endured the space of four hundred years, unto the coming of 
Augustin the monk. 

Joceline of Furness writeth, that Thean, the first Archbishop of 
London, in the reign of Lucius, built the said church by the aid 
of Ciran, chief butler to King Lucius; and also that Eluanus, the 
second archbishop, built a library to the same adjoining, and 
converted many of the Druids, learned men in the Pagan law, to 
Christianity. True it is, that a library there was pertaining to this 
parish church of old time, built of stone, and of late repaired with 
brick by the executors of Sir John Crosby, alderman, as his arms 
on the south end doth witness. 

This library hath been of late time, to wit, within these fifty 
years, well furnished of books; John Leland viewed and com- 
mended them ; but now those books be gone, and the place is 
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occupied by a scHooImaster and bis usher, oter a number of 
scholars learning their grammar rules, &c. Notwithstanding, before 
ihat time a grammar school had been bept in this pansh, as 
appeareth in the jcar 1425, I read, that John UTiitby sras rector, 
and John Steward schoolmaster there, and in the asthofHeaiy 
VI, it was enacted by parbameuti that four grammar schools jn 
London should be maintained, namely, in the parishes of Allhallovrs, 
irt Thames Street, St. Andrew m Oldboumc, St. Peter’s upon Com- 
hiLl, and St, Thomas of Acars, 

Monuments of the dead in this church defaced I read, that 
Hugh Waltham, Nicholas Pncot, mercer, alderman, Kichard 
llanhall, 1 503 William Kingston, fishmonger, gai e hiS tenements 
called the HorsemiU m Crass Street to this church, and was there 
buried ubout the year 1298; John Unisbrugh, poulterer, 1410, 
John Law Also Peter Mason, tailor, gaie to this church seven 
pounds sterling jearlr for ever, out of his tenements in Colecburcb 
pansh, and deceased about the year *416 John Fox ton founded 
a chantry there. A brotherhood of St Peter was m this church 
established by Henry IV , the 4th of his reign William Brampton 
and W ilham Askham, fishmongers and aldermen, were chief pro- 
curers thereof, for the fishmongers of late buned there , Sir TOlham 
Cowyer, mayor 1543, Sir Henry Huberthom, mayor 1546, Sir 
Christopher Morice, master-gunner of England to King Henry V’llI , 
Edward Elrington, esquire, chief butler to Edward \'I , Thotnas 
Gardener, grocer, and Justice Smith, and other 

Then base je the pansh church of St. Michael the Archangel ; 
for the antiquity whereof 1 find that AJ^oibvs the pncat gave it to 
the abbot and convent of Covesham, Reynold abbot, and the 
convent there did grant the same to Sperling the priest, in all 
measures as he and his predecessors before had held it , to the 
which S perl mg also they granted all their lands which they fhere 
had, except certain lands which Orgar le Prowde had held of them, 
and paid two shillings yearly , for the which grant the said Sperling 
should yearly pay one mark of rent to the said abbot of Coxesham, 
and find him and his lodging, salt, water, and fire, when he came 
to London This was granted 1133, about the 34th of Henry I 
Thus much for antiquity Of later time I find that Ehaabeth Peak, 
widow, gave the patronage or gift of this benefice to the Drapers 
in Londoru She Leth buned m the belfry, 15 iS her monuinent 
yet remain eth. 

This hath been a fair and beautiful church, but of late years, 
since the surrender of their lands to Edward VI , greatly blemished 
bv the building of lower tenemen's on the north side thereof towards 
the high street, m place of a green churchyard, whereby the church 
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is darkened, and other ways annoyed. The fair new steeple, or 
bell tower of this church, was begun to be built in the year 1421, 
which being finished, and a fair ring of five bells therein placed, 
a sixth bell* was added, and given by John ^Vhitwel], Isabel his 
wife, and William Rus, alderman, and goldsmith, about the year 
1430, which bell, named “Rus,” nightly at eight of the clock, and 
otherwise for knells, and in peals, rung by one man, for the space 
of one hundred and sixty years, of late overhauled by four or five 
at once, hath been thrice broken, and new cast within the space 
of ten years, to the charges of that parish more than one hundred 
marks. 

And here a note of this steeple ; as I have oft heard my father 
report, upon St, James’ night, certain men in the loft next under 
the bells, ringing of a peal, a tempest of lightning and thunder did 
arise, an ugly shapen sight appeared to them, coming in at the 
south window, and lighted on the north, for fear whereof they all 
fell down, and lay as dead for the time, letting the bells ring and 
cease of their own accord. When the ringers came to themselves, 
they found certain stones of the north window t to be razed and 
scratched, as if they had been so much butter, printed with a lion’s 
claw. The same stones were fastened there again, and so remain 
till this day. I have seen them oft, and have put a feather or small 
stick into the holes where the claws had entered three or four inches 
deep. At the same time certain main timber posts at Oueen Hithe 
were scratched and cleft from the top to the bottom ; and the pulpit 
cross in Paul’s Churchyard was likewise scratched, cleft, and over- 
turned. One of the ringers lived in my youth, whom I have oft 
heard to verify the same to be true. 

But to return. William Rus was a special benefactor to this 
church ; his arms yet remain in the windows. William Comerton, 
Syraon Smith, Walter Belingham, were buried there, and founded 
chantries there; John Grace, 1439; Robert Drope, mayor, buried 
on the north side of the choir, under a fair tomb of grey marble, 
14S3, he gave to poor maids’ marriages of that parish twenty pounds, 
to poor of that ward ten pounds, shirts and smocks three hundred, 
and gotvns of broad cloth one' hundred, &c. Jane his wife, matching 
with Edward Gray, Viscount Lisle, was buried by her first husband, 
1500. She gave ninety pounds in money to the beautifying of that 
church, and her great messuage, with the appurtenance, which was 
by her executors, W. Caple and other, isi 7 j the 9th of Henrj' VIII., 
assured to John Wardroper, parson, T. Clearke, W. Dixson, and 

* ‘‘This was accounted the best ring of six bells, to be rung bj' six men, that 
was in England, for harmony, sweetness of sound, and tune," — S/ozv, 

t Stnick by the lightning. 
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John Mnrdoa, wardens of the said church, and their soccesson 
for e\cr, they to keep j early for her an obite, or annrersary, to be 
spent on the poor, ard otherwise, in all three pourds, the rest of 
the profits to be employed in reparation of the church. In the 
34th year of Henry VIII., Edward Stephan, parson, T. Spencer, 
P. Gunur, and G Grouch, churchwardens, granted to T Lodge a 
lease for sixt) years of the said great messuage, with the nppnne. 
nance, which were called the Lady Lisle’s lands, for the rent of cignt 
pounds thnteen shillings and fourpcnce the y ear The panshioners 
since gave it up as chantry land, and wronged th'rosclvta. Also 
the said Robert Dropc, and Lady Lisle, notwoihstanding their 
hberahty to that church ard parish, their tomb is pulled down, no 
monument reraameth of them Peter Hawton, late aldennan, is 
laid in their vault, 1506 Robert Fabian, alderman, that wrote 
and published a Chronicle of England and of France, was buned 
there 1511, with this epitaph — 


* Ute u the tlay his course doth consunic 
And the new norrow ipnogeth a^ame is fast. 
So man and woman by Natures custnme, 

Thj Ii'e la pass St last 13 earth are cast, 

In Joy %nd sorrow which here thesf tune do wast 
Keyer la one state tut to course ininsitonr 
So full of change 13 of this world the glory " 


His momiraent is gone. Richard Camara, 1537, buned there; 
Edmond Tnndle and Roben Smi'h, my godfathers; WiDiam 
Dicfcson and Margaret bis wife, my godmother, buned in the 
clouter under a fair tomb now defaced; Thomas Stow, my grand- 
T u ““"I Thomas Stow, my father 1559, 

John Tolus, -ilderman, 154S He gave to John \\ itlowby, parson 
of that church, to Thomas Lodge, G Hind, P Bo’de, church- 
^rdens, and 10 ttcir successors, towards the reparation of that 
chan* and relief nf the poor fw ever, his lenemtni nith the 
appurten^ces in the parish of St. JIichaeL which he had lately 
purchased of Alre^ Randalph, of Badlesmeere in Kent , but the 
^sh never had the gift, nor heard thereof by the space of forty 
years after, such was the conscience of G. Barre and other the 
‘c ^^‘^selvcs; and such u the negligence 
lufarmed thereof; make no claim 
fniiy finn,r L alderman for a Ptne and gave 

Soisrer be discharged thereof, was buned i/the 

doister about the year 1583. and Anne his wife, Thomas 

Sr ^0“ 

This par«h church hath on the south side thereof a proper cloister, 
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and a fair churchyard, with a pulpit cross, not much unlike to that 
in Paul’s Churchyard. Sir John Rudstone, mayor, caused the 
same pulpit cross in his lifetime to be built, the churchyard to be 
enlarged by ground purchased of the next parish, and also proper 
houses to be raised for lodging of choir men, such as at that time 
were assistants to divine service, then daily sung by note in that 
church. The said John Rudstone deceased 1531, and was buried 
in a vault under the pulpit cross. He appointed sermons to be 
preached there, not now performed. His tomb before the pulpit cross 
is taken thence, with the tomb of Richard Yaxley, Doctor of Physic 
to King Henry VIII. and other. The choir of that church dissolved, 
the lodgings of choir men were by the grave fathers of that time 
charitably appointed for receipt of ancient decayed parishioners, 
namely widows, such as were not able to bear the charge of greater 
rents abroad, which blessed work of harbouring the harbourless is 
promised to be rewarded in the kingdom of heaven. 

Then have ye Birchover Lane, so called of Birchover, the first 
builder and owner thereof, now corruptly called Birchin Lane, the 
north half whereof is of the said Comhill Ward ; the other part is of 
Langbome Ward. 

This lane, and the high street near adjoining, hath been inhabited 
for the most part with wealthy drapers. From Birchover’s Lane, on 
that side the streets dotvn to the Stocks, in the reign of Henry VL, 
had ye for the most part dwelling Fripperers or Upholders, that sold 
old apparel and household stuff. 

I have read of a countr)'man, that then having lost his hood in 
Westminster Hall, found the same in Comhill hanged out to be sold, 
which he challenged, but was forced to buy, or go without it, for 
their stall, they said, was their market At that time also the wine 
drawer of the Pope’s Head tavern, standing without the door in the 
high street, took the same man by the sleeve, and said; “ Sir, will 
you drink a pint of wine ? ” whereunto he answered, “ A penny spend 
I may;” and so drank his pint, for bread nothing did he pay, for 
that was allowed free.'’’' 

This Pope’s Head tavern, with other houses adjoining, strongly 
built of stone, hath of old time been all in one, pertaining to some 
great estate, or rather to the king of this realm, as may be supposed 
both by the largeness thereof, and by the arms, to wit, three leopards 
passant, gardant, which were the whole arms of England before the 
reign of Edward III., that quartered them with the arms of France, 
three fleur-de-lis. 

These arms of England, supported betrveen two angels, are fair 
and largely graven in stone on the forefront towards the high street, 

* Recollections of Lydgate’s “Ixjndon Lickpenny." 
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over the door or stall of one great house, lately for nmy years pos- 
sessed by Mr Philip Gunter The Pope’s Head tavern is on the 
bajcL part therwf ton ards the soo'h, as also one other bouse called 
the btonc House in Lombard Street Some say this was King John’s 
house, which might so be, for I find in a written copy of Matthew 
Paris’ History, that m the year 1232, Henry III sent Hubert de 
Burgh, Earl of Kent, to CornhiU in London, there to answer all 
matters objected against him, where he wisely acquitted himself The 
Pope's Head tavern hath a footway through from ComhiU into Lombard 
Street And down lower on the high street of Comhill is there one 
other wav through by the Cardinal’s Hat tavern into Lombard Street 
And so let this suffice for CornhiU Ward. In which be governors — 
an alderman, his deputy, common councillors fouf or sre, constables 
four, scav eagers four, wardmote inquest sutteen, and a beadle^ It is 
charged to the fifteen * at sixteen pounds 
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Langeorne Ward, so called of a long bourne of sweet water, which 
of oM time breaking out into Fenchurch Street, ran down the same 
street and Lombard Street to the west end of Sh Mary Woolnoth's 
Church, where turning south, and breaking into small shares, nils, or 
streams, it left the name of Sbareborne Lane, or Southbornc Lane, 
as I have read, because it ran south to the nver of Thames This 
ward beginneth at the west end of Aldgate Ward in Fenchurch 
Street, by the Iro''iaorgers’ Hall, which >s on the north s'de of that 
street, at a place called Culver Alley, where sometime was a lane, 
through the which men went into Lime Street, but that being long 
Eitice stopped up for suspicion of thieves that lurked there by night, 
as lb shown m Lime Street Ward, there is now this said alley*, a 
tennis-court, &-c 

Fenchurch Street took that name of a fenny or moorish ground, 
so made by means of this bourne which passed through it, and there- 
fore until this day m the Guildhall of this city that ward is called 
by the name of Langbome and Fennie About, and not otherwise; 
yet others be of opinion that it toofc that name of Fltr/rw/w, that is, 
hay sold there, as Grass Street took the name of grass, or herbs, 
there sold. ’ 

In the midst of this street standeth a small pansh church called 
St Gabriel Fen Church, corruptly Fan Church. 


* cfjiwif rii th^fietrt The tax of a fifteenth of all movables was first muted 
o Henry III m February laas by the archbishops bishops abbots, priors, carts 
^0"! hnig-his ftwhtnd^, arid all persons of the realin on condition of a con- 
fiiTiiation of Cbarteri The fifteenth had become under Eliiabeth a mcctans^ 
S’annarfl ol laiauon tor ibe service of ihe eounliy 
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Helming Legget, esquire, by license of Edward III., in the 49th 
of his reign, gave one tenement, with a curtelage thereto belonging, 
and a garden, with an entry thereto leading, unto Sir John Hariot, 
parson of Fenchurch, and to his successors forever; the house to be 
a parsonage-house, the garden to be a churchyard or burying-place 
for the parish. 

Then have ye Lombard Street, so called of the Longobards and 
other merchants, strangers of divers nations assembling there twice 
every day, of what original or continuance I have not read of record, 
more than that Edward II., in the 12th of his reign, confirmed a 
messuage," sometime belonging to Robert Turke, abutting on Lombard 
Street toward the south, and toward Comhill on the north, for the 
merchants of Florence, which proveth that street to have had the 
name of Lombard Street before the reign of Edward 11. The meeting 
of which merchants and others there continued until the 22nd of 
December, in the year 1568 ; on the which day the said merchants 
began to make their meetings at the bourse, a place then new built 
for that purpose in the ward of Comhill, and was since by her 
majesty Queen Elizabeth named the Royal Exchange, 

On the north side of this ward is Lime Street, one half whereof 
on both the sides is of this Langborne Ward, and therein on the 
west side is the Pewterers’ Hall, which company were admitted to be 
a brotherhood in the 13th of Edward IV. 

At the south-west comer of Lime Street standeth a fair parish 
church of St Dionys called Backe Church, lately new built in the 
reign of Henry VI. John Budge, esquire, was a great benefactor to 
that work, as appeareth by his arms, three tvater budgets,* and his 
crest, a Morian’s head, graven in the stone work of the choir, the 
upper end on the north side, where he was buried. Also John 
Darby, alderman, added thereunto a fair aisle, or chapel, on the south 
side, and was there buried about the year 1466. He gave, besides 
sundry ornaments, his dwelling-house and others unto the said church. 
The Lady Wich, widow to Hugh Wich, sometime mayor of London, 
was there buried, and gave lands for sermons, &c. John Master, 
gentleman, was by his children buried there 1444 ; Thomas Britaine ; 
Henry Travers, of Maidstone, in Kent, merchant, 1501 ; John Bond, 
about 1504 ; Robert Paget, merchant tailor, one of the sheriffs 1536 ; 
Sir Thomas Curteis, pewterer, then fishmonger, mayor 1557 ; Sir 
James Harvey, ironmonger, mayor 1581 ; William Paterson, esquire ; 
William Sherrington ; Sir Edward Osborne, clothworker, mayor, &c. 

Then by the four comers, so called of Fenchurch Street in the 

* Wafer ludgets, small casks, originally water skins or bags. Bouge was 
commonly used in French as meaning a leather bag until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 
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east. Budge Street oiv Uie south, Grass Street ou the north, and 
Lombard Street on the west, m Lombard Street i* one fair parish 
church called AUhallows Grass Church, in Lombard Street , I do 
so read it in the evidences of record, for that the grass market 
went down that way, when that street was far broader than now it 
13 , being straitened by encroachments 

This church was lately new built. John Warner, armourer, and 
then grocer, Eherifl 1494, built the south aisle , bis son, Robert 
Warner, esquire, finished it m the year 1516 The pewterers were 
benefactors towards the north aisle, &C. The steeple or bell 
tower thereof was finished m the year 1544, about the 36th of 
Henry V 111 The fair stone porch of this churdh was brought from 
the late dissolved pnory of St. John of Jerusalem by Smitbfield, so 
was the frame for their bells, but the bells being bought, were never 
brought thither, by reason that one old Warner, draper of that 
parish, deceasing, his son Mark Warner would not perform what his 
father bad begun and appointed, so that fair steeple hath hut one 
bell, as fnars were wont to use. The monuments of this church be 
these The said Warners, and John Walden, draper. 

Kext Is a enmmon hostelry for travellers, called the George, of 
such a sign This is said to bate pertained to the Earl Ferrers, 
and was his London lodging in Lombard Street, and that in the 
y ear 1 1 7Si a brother of the said earl, bemg there pnvily slam in the 
night, was there thrown down into the dirty street, as 1 have afore 
shown m the chapter of night watches 

Next to this is the parish church of St Edmund, the king and 
martyr, in Lombard Street, by the South corner of Birchover Lane 
This church is also called St Edmund Grass Church, because the 
said grass market came down so low The monuments in this 
church are these Sir John Mtlborne, draper, mayor, deceased, 
^S 3 Si buned there by Dame Joan and Dame Margaret his wives, 
under a tomb of touch , Humphrey Hey ford, goldsmith, mayor 1477 , 
Sic Wdhaia Chester, draper, tnayot 1560, with his wives, amongst 
his predecessors , Sir George Bame, mayor 15S6 , JIatilde at Wne 
founded a chantry there, &c. 

From this church down Lombard Street, by Eirch over's Lane, the 
one half of which lane is of this ward, and so down, be divers fair 
houses, namely, one with a very fair forefront towards the street, 
built by Sir Martin Bowes, goldsmith, since mayor of London, and 
then one other, someume belonging to Wilbatn de la Pole, knight 
banneret, and yet the long’s merchant, m the 14th of Edward III , 
and after him to Michid de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, in the 14th of 
Richard 11 , and was his merchant’s house, and so down towards 
the Stocks Market, lacking but some three houses thereof 
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The south side of this ward beginneth in the east, at the chain 
to be drawn athwart Mart Lane up into Fenchurch Street, and so 
west by the north end of Minchin Lane to St. Margaret Patten’s 
Street, or Rood Lane, and down that street to the midway towards 
St. Margaret’s Church ; then by Philpot Lane, so called of Sir John 
Philpot that dwelt there, and was owner thereof, and down that 
lane some six or eight houses on each side, is all of this ward. 

Then by Grass Church corner into Lombard Street to St 
Clement’s Lane, and down the same to St Clement’s Church ; 
then down St Nicholas Lane, and down the same to St Nicholas 
Church, and the same church is of this ward. Then to Abchurch 
Church Lane, and down some small portion thereof ; then down 
Sherborne Lane, a part thereof, and a part of Bearebinder Lane, 
be of this ward ; and then down Lombard Street to the sign of the 
Angel, almost to the corner over against the Stocks Market. 

On the south side of this ward, somewhat within Mart Lane, 
have you the parish church of Allhallows, commonly called Stane 
Church, as may be supposed, for a difference from other churches 
of that name in this city, which of old time were built of timber, and 
since were built of stone. In this church have been divers fair 
monuments of the dead, namely, of John Costin, girdler, a great 
benefactor : he deceased 1244. His name remaineth painted in the 
church roof : if it had been set in brass, it would have been fetched 
down. He gave out of certain tenements to the poor of that parish 
a hundred quarters of charcoals yearly for ever. Sir Robert Test, 
knight of the holy sepulchre, and Dame Joan his wife, about i486 ; 
Robert Stone ; Sir John Steward, and Dame Alice his wife ; John 
Bostocke, esquire ; Christopher Holt ; Sir Richard Tate, knight, 
ambassador to King Henry VIII., buried there 1554. His monu- 
ment remaineth yet ; the rest being all pulled down and swept out 
of the church, the churchwardens were forced to make a large 
account, I2^. that year for brooms, besides the carriage away of 
stone and brass of their owm charge. And here I am to note, that 
being informed of the Wnthsleys to be buried there, I have since 
found Jhem and other to be buried at St, Giles without Cripplegate, 
where I mind to leave them. 

By this church sometime passed a lane, called Cradock’s Lane, 
from INIart Lane, winding by the north side of the said church into 
Fenchurch Street, the which lane being straitened by encroachments, 
is now called Church Alley. 

Then is the parish church of St. Nicholas Aeon, or Hacon, for so 
have I read it in records, in Lombard Street. Sir John Bridges, 
draper, mayor 1520, newly repaired this church, and embattled it, 
and was t]iere buried. Francis Boyer, grocer, one of the sheriffs, 
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was buried there 1580, with other of the Boyers* so was Julian, 
irifc to John Lamb art, alderman 

Then is there in the hish street a proper parish church of St. 
Miry Woolnoth, of the Nativity, the reason of which name I have 
not yet learnt. This church is lately new built Sir Hugh Bncc, 
goldsmith, mayor m the first year of Henry Vll , keeper of the king’s 
exchange at London, and one of the governors of the king's mint 
m the Tower of London, under William Lord Hastings, the 5th of 
Edward IV, deceased 1496 He built m this church a chapel 
called the Chamell, as also part of the body of the church and of the 
steeple, and gave money toward the finishing thereof, besides the 
stone which he had prepared. He was buned m the body of the 
church, Guy Bncc, or Bojs, was buned there Dame Joan, wife 
to Sir William Peach , Thomas Nocket, draper, 1396 he founded 
a chantry there Simon Eyre, 14S9' he gave the tavern called the 
Cardinal’s Hat, m Lombard Street, with a tenement annexed on the 
east part of the tatem, and a mansjon behind the cast tenement, 
together with an alley from Lombard Street to Comhill, with the 
appurtenances, all which were by him new built, toward a brother- 
hood of our Lady in St Mary Woolnoth's Church, John Meager, 
pewterer, and Emma his wife, in St. John’s Chapel, Sir John 
Percival, merchant tailor, mayor about 1504, Thomas Koch and 
Andrew Michael, vintners, and Joan their wife , Wjlham Hilton, 
merchant tailor, md tailor to King Henry VIII , was buned there 
1519, under the chapel of St George, which chapel was built by 
George Litfken, sometime tailor to the pnncei Robert Amades, 
goldsmith, master of the king’s jewels Sir Martin Bowes, mayor, 
buned about 1569 he gave lands for the discharge of that Langbome 
Ward, of all fifteens to be granted to the king by parliament George 
Hasken, Sir Thomas Ramsey, late thayor, &c. Thus have ye seven 
panshts in this ward, one hall of a company, dis ers fair houses for 
merchants, and other monuments none It hath an alderman, his 
deputy eommon councillors eight, constables fifteen, scavengers nine, 
men of the wardmote inquest seventeen, and a beadle It is taxed to 
the fiPeen, m the Exchequer, at £20, gj 8d 

ISniinssgatt CJIatb. 

beginneih at the west end of Tower Street 
VVard in lhames Street, about Smart’s Quay, and runneth down along 
that street on the south side to St Magnus Church at the bndge 
foot, and on the north side of the said Thames Street from over 
a^inst Smarts Quay, nil over against the north-west comer of St 
Magnus Church aforesaid On this north side of Thames Street, is 
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St. Mary Hill Lane, up to Sl Margaret’s Church, and then part of 
St. Margaret Patten's Street, at the end of St Mary Hill Lane. 
Next out of Thames Street is Lucas Lane, and then Botolph Lane, 
and at the north end thereof Philpot Lane ; then is Rother Lane, of 
old time so called, and thwart the same lane is Little East Cheap ; 
and these be the bounds of Billingsgate Ward. 

Touching the principal ornaments within this ward. On the south 
side of Thames Street, beginning at the east end thereof, there is 
first the said Smart’s Quay, so called of one Smart sometime owner 
thereof; the next is Billingsgate, whereof the whole ward taketh 
name ; the which, leaving out of the fable thereof, feigning it to be 
built by King Beline, a Briton, long before the incarnation of Christ, 
is at this present a large water-gate, port, or harborough, for ships 
and boats commonly arriving there with fish, both fresh and salt, 
shell-fishes, salt, oranges, onions, and other fruits and roots, wheat, 
rye, and grain of divers sorts, for service of the city and the parts of 
this realm adjoining. This gate is now more frequented than of old 
time, when the Queen’s hithe was used, as being appointed by the 
kings of this realm to be the special or only port for taking up of 
all such kind of merchandises brought to this city by strangers and 
foreigners, and the drawbridge of timber at London Bridge was then 
to be raised or drawn up for passage of ships with tops thither. 

Touching the ancient customs of Billingsgate in the reign of 
Edward III., every great ship landing there paid for standage two- 
pence, every little ship with oarlocks a penny, the lesser boat called 
a battle a halfpenny ; of two quarters of corn measured the king was 
to have one farthing, of a combe of corn a penny, of every weight 
going out of the city a halfpenny, of two quarters of sea coal 
measured a farthing, and of every tun of ale going out of England 
beyond the seas by merchant strangers fourpence, of every thousand 
herrings a farthing, except franchises, &c. 

Next to this is Sommer’s Quay, which likewise took that name of 
one Sommer dwelling there, as did Lion Quay of one Lion, owner 
thereof, and since of the sign of a Lion. 

Then is there a fair wharfj or quay, called Botolph's Gate, by 
that name so called in the times of William the Conqueror and of 
Edward the Confessor, as I have shown already in the description 
of the gates. 

Next is the parish church of St. Botolph’s, a proper church, and 
hath had many fair monuments therein, now defaced and gone : not- 
withstanding I find, by testimonies abroad, that these were buried 
there ; to wit, Roger Coggar, 1384 ; Andrew Pikeman, and Joan 
his wife, 1391 ; Nicholas James, ironmonger, one of the sheriffs 
1423 ; William Rainwell, fishmonger, and John Rainwell, his son. 
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fishmonger, mayor 1426 , and deceasing I 445 > ^’^ried there tnth 
this epitaph — 

" Citizens of London » caH to jpour remembnuice. 

The famous John Raiawell sometime your Maior, 

Of the staple of CaUis, so was his cbaucc. 

He^i heih now his corps . his soule bright and faire. 

Is taken to heaven s blisse, thereof is no dispaire 
His acts bearc wiuies, by matters of recorde, 

How charitable he was and of what accorde. 

No man hath beeve so beneSciall as h« 

Unto the Ciue tu givtug liberalLc,' ic. 

He gave a stone house to ho a revestne to that church for ever , 
more, he gave lands and tenements to the tise of the commonalty, 
that the mayor and chimhetlaitt should satisfy unto the discharge 
of all persons inhabiting the wards of Billingsgate, Downgate, and 
Aldgate, as oft as it shall happen any fifteen by parhament of the 
king to be granted, also to the Exchequer, m discharge of the sheriffs, 
ten pounds yearly, ■whicn the shenffs used to pay for the farm of 
Southwark, so that all men of the realm, coming or passing with 
carnage, should be free quitted and discharged of all toll and other 
payments aforetime claimed by the shenffs. Further, that the 
maior and chamberlain shall pay yearly to the shenffs eight pounds, 
so that the said sheriffs take no manner of toll or money of any 
person of this realm for their goods, merchandises, victuals, and 
carnages, for theic passages at the great gate of the bridge of the 
city, nor at the gate called the Drawbndge, &.C. The 01 eqilus of 
money coming of the said lands and tenements, divided into even 
portions , the one part to be employed to instore the granaries of 
the city with wheat for the release of the poor commonalty, and the 
o'her moiety to clear and cleanse the shelves and other stoppages 
of the river of Thames foe. 

Stephen Forstar, fishmonger, major in the tear 1454, and Dame 
Agnes his wife, he buned there Wilham BacoU, haberdasher, one 
of the sheriffs 14S0, was there buned, besides many other persons 
of good worship, whose monuments are all destrojed by bad and 
greedy men of spoil. 

This parish of St Botolph is no great thing, notwithstanding 
divers strangers are there harboured, as may appear by a present- 
ment not many years since made of strangers inhabitants m the 
w ard of Billingsgate, iw these words « In Billmgsgate ’SVard w ere one 
and fifty households of strangers, whereof thirtj of these households 
inha ited in the parish of St Botolph, in the chief and principal 
houi^es, where they give twenty pounds the year for a house lately 
for four maihs , the nearer they dwell to the water-sxde the 
more they give for houses, and witbia thirty years before there was 
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not in the whole ward above three Netherlanders ; at which time 
there was within the said parish levied, for the help of the poor, 
seven and twenty pounds by the year ; but since they came so plen- 
tifully thither, there cannot be gathered above eleven pounds, for the 
stranger will not contribute to such charges as other citizens do.” 
Thus mucTi for that south side of this ward. 

On the north side is Boss Alley, so called of a boss of spring 
water continually running, which standeth by Billingsgate against 
this alley, and was sometime made by the executors of Richard 
Whittington. 

Then is St. Mary Hill Lane, which runneth up north from Billings- 
gate to the end of St Margaret Patten’s, commonly called Rood Lane, 
and the greatest half of that lane is also of Billingsgate Ward. In 
this St. Mary Hill Lane is the fair parish church of St. Mary, called 
on the hill, because of the ascent from Billingsgate. 

This church hath been lately built, as may appear by this that 
followeth. Richard Hackney, one of the sheriffs in the year 1322, 
and Alice his wife, were there buried, as Robert Fabian writeth, 
saying thus ; — “ In the year 1497, in the month of April, as labourers 
digged for the foundation of a wall, within the Church of St. Mary 
Hill, near unto Billingsgate, they found a coffin of rotten timber, 
and therein the corpse of a woman, whole of skin, and of bones 
undissevered, and the joints of her arms pliable, without breaking 
of the skin, upon whose sepulchre this was engraven : ‘ Here lieth 
the bodies of Richard Hackney, fishmonger, and Alice his wife.’ ” 
The which Richard was sheriff in the isth of Edward II. Her 
body was kept above ground three or four days without nuisance, 
but then it waxed unsavoury, and so was again buried. John Mor- 
dand, stock-fishmonger, was buried there, 1387; Nicholas Exton, 
fishmonger, mayor 1387 ; William Cambridge, mayor 1420 ; Richard 
Goslin, sheriff 1422 ; William Philip, sergeant-at-arms, 1473 j Robert 
Reuell, one of the sheriffs 1490, gave liberally toward the new 
building of this church and Steeple, and was there buried ; William 
Remington, mayor 1500 ; Sir Thomas Blanke, mayor 1582 ; William 
Holstocke, esquire, comptroller of the king’s ships ; Sir Cuthbert 
Buckle, mayor 1594. 

This lane on both sides is furnished with many fair houses for 
merchants ; and hath at the north end thereof one other lane, called 
St. Margaret Patten’s, because of old time pattens were there usually 
made and sold ; but of latter time this is called Rood Lane, of a 
rood there placed in the churchyard of St. Margaret, whilst the old 
church was taken down, and again newly built, during which time 
the oblations made to this rood were employed towards building of 
the church; but in the year 1538, about the 23rd of May, in the 
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viiantm", the said rood was found to have been in the night preceding:, 
by people unknown, broken all to pieces, together with the tabemade 
IV herein it had been placed Also, on the a 7th of the same month, 
m the same parish, amongst the basket makers, a great and sudden 
fire happened in the Wight season, which within the space of three 
hours consumed more than a dozen houses, and nine persons were 
burnt to death there and thus ceased tliat work of this church, 
being at that time nigh finished to the Steepler 

The lane on hota sides beyond the same church to the midway 
towards Fenchurch Street is of Billingsgate Ward 

Then again out of Thames Street, by the west end of St Mary HiH 
Church, runneth up one other lane, of old time called Rope Lane, 
since called Lucas Lane, of one Lucas, owner of some part thereof, 
and now corruptly called Love Lane It runneth up by the east end 
of a parish church of SL Andrew Hubbert, or St. Andrew in East 
Cheap This church, and all the whole lane called Lucas Lane, is 
of this Billingsgate Ward 

Then have ye one other lane out of Thames Street, called Botolph 
Lane, because it nseth over against the parish church of St Botolph, 
and runneth op north by the east end of St George’s Church to the 
west end of St Andrew’s Church, and to the south end of Philppt 
Lane, 


This parish church of St George m Botolph Lane ts sinalh but 
the motvttttien’s for two hundred years past are well preserved from 
spoil, whereof one is of Adam BammCjiHajor 1397, Richard Batnme, 
esquire, bis son, of Gillingham in Kent, 1452 , John Walton, gentle- 
man, , Jtfarpor, a gentleman, 1400 , John St John, merchant 
of Levant, and Agnes his wife, 1400 , Hugh Spencer, esquirtv J 424 1 
MfiUiam Combes, stock fishmonger, one of the shenffs 1452, who 
gave forty pounds towards the works of that church , John Stoker, 
draper, one of the shenfFs X477; Richard Dryland, esquire, and 
Katherine his wife, daughter to Momce Bnine, Lnight of Southucken- 
ton in Fsse-c, steward of household to Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
1487 , Nicholas Fatrich, one of the shenffs 1519 In the church- 
yard William Fortnan, mayor 153S, James Mumford, esqmr^ 
surgeon to King Henry VIll , buned 1544 , Thomas Gayle, haber- 
dasher, 1340, Nicholas Wdford, merchant tailor, and Elizabeth hi» 
wife abotrt (he year 1551, Edward Heyward, 1573, S.C. Roger 
Delakete founded a chMtiy there 
Then have ye one other lane caUed Rother Lane, or Red Rose 
cffj m such a there, now commonly called Pudding J-ane< 
^cause the butchers of East Cheap have their scalding house for 
togs there, and their puddings, wiiE other filth of beasts, are voided 
uo-vm vbat vvay to ibeir dungboats on the Thames 
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This lane stretcheth from Thames Street to Little East Cheap, 
chiefly inhabited by basket-makers, turners, and butchers, and is il 
of Billingsgate Ward, The Garland in Little East Cheap, sometime 
a brewhouse, with a garden on the back side, adjoining to the garden 
of Sir John Philpot, was the chief house in this East Cheap. It is 
now divided into sundry small tenements, 5 :c. 

This ward hath an alderman, and his deputy, common councillors, 
constables eleven, scavengers six, for the wardmote inquest fourteen, 
and a beadle. It is taxed to the fifteen in London at thirty-two 
pounds, and in the Exchequer at thirty- one pounds ten shillings. 

33rftjsc EMatb SEitljin. 

Bridge Ward Within, so called of London Bridge, which bridge 
is a principal part of that ward, and beginneth at the stulpes * on the 
south end by Southwark, runneth along the bridge, and north up 
Bridge Street, commonly called, of the fish market. New Fish Street, 
from Fish Street Hill, up Grass Street, to the north corner of Grass 
Church. All the bridge is replenished on both the sides with large, 
fair, and beautiful buildings, inhabitants for the most part rich mer- 
chants, and other wealthy citizens, mercers, and haberdashers. 

In New Fish Street be fishmongers and fair taverns on Fish 
Street Hill and Grass Street, men of divers trades, grocers, and 
haberdashers. 

In Grass Street have ye one fair conduit of sweet water castellated 
with crest and vent, made by the appointment of Thomas Hill, mayor 
1484, who gave by his testament one hundred marks towards the 
conveyance of water to this place. It was begun by his executors in 
the year 1491, and finished of his goods whatsoever it cost. 

On the east side of this Bridge Ward have ye the fair parish church 
of St. Magnus ; in the which church have been buried many men of 
good worship, whose monuments are now for the most part utterly 
defaced. I find John Blund, mayor 1307 ; Henry Yeuele, freemason 
to Edward III., Richard II., and Henry IV., who deceased 1400 — 
his monument yet remaineth; William Brampton; John Michell, 
mayor 1436 ; John French, baker, yeoman of the crown to Henry 
VIL, 1510; Robert Clarke, fishmonger, 1521; Richard Turke, one 
of the sheriffs 1549 ; William Steede, alderman ; Richard Morgan, 
knight, chief justice of the common pleas, 1556 ; Mauritius Griffeth, 
Bishop of Rochester, 1559 ; Robert Blanch, girdler, 1567 ; Robert 

* " Stulpe or stake, /WtVfor/’ Promptorium PartTiIorum (1440). The stulpes 
were posts at the foot of the bridge. Hall the chronicler speaks of the stulpes on 
the Southwark side of the river, where there was a chain that might be used to bar 
the way. Palsgrave (1530) has “ Stoulpe before a door, Souche" the French souche 
being a stump or stock. 
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Belgrave, girdler, William Biame, John Couper, fishmonger, aider- 
man, who was put by his turn of mayoralty 1584, Sir William 
Garrard, haberdasher, mayor 1555, a grave, wise, and disaeet 
citizen, equal with the best and mfenor to none of our time, deceased 
1571 in the parish of St Chnstopher, but was buried m this church 
of St hlagnus as in the parish where he was born — a fair monument 
IS there raised on him, Robert Harding, saJter, one of the sheriffs 
156B , Simon how, metcbatit tailor, esquire, S.c 

Then IS the parish church of St Margaret on Fish Street Hill, a 
proper church, but monuments it hath none A footway passeth by 
the south side of this church from Fish Street Hill unto KotherLane. 


Up higher on this hill is the parish church of St Leonard, Milk 
Church, so termed of one William Melker, an especial builder thereof) 
but commonly called St Leonard’s in Fast Cheap, because it standeth 
at Elatt Cheap comer Monuments there be of the Doggets, namelv, 
Walter Dogget, vintner, one of the sheriffs 1380 , John Doggct, vint- 
ner, and Alice his wife, about 1456 — this John Dogget gave lands to 
that church William Dogget, &c 
This church, and from thence into Little East Cheap to the east 
end of the said church, is of the Bridge Ward 
Then higher m Grass Street is the pansh church of St Btnnet, 
called Grass Church,* of the herb market there kept 1 bis church also 
IS of the Bridge Ward, and the farthest north end thereot Some 


monuments remam there undefaced, as of John Harding, salter, 
1576, John Sturgeon, haberdasher, chamberlain of London. Philip 
Cushen, Florentine, a famous merchant 1600 
The customs of Grass Church Market, m the reign of Edward 
HI , as I have read m a book of customs, were these , Every foreign 
cart laden with com or malt, coming thither to be sold, was to pay 
one haffpeimy, every foreign cart bringing Cheese twopence, every 
cart of com and cheese together, if the cheese be more worth than 
If and If the com be more worth than the cheese, 
XTl 5 halfpenny, of two horses laden with corn or malt 

f f M f»''lhiiig , the cart of the franchise of the Temple 
of f le Grand paid a farthing ; the cart of the hospital 

thf* i-J-n ^ Jerusalem paid nothing for their proper goods , and if 

XinyX " 


IS ^ nart ^ Of London Bridge, 

smrtX ^ old time was called Stock Fishmonger Row, of the 
time dawn west to a water-gate, of old 

gate, smce Ebgate Lane, and now the Old Swan, 
* GiateeliurctL 
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which is a common stair on the Thames, but the passage is very- 
narrow by means of encroachments. On the south side of Thames 
Street,, about the midway betwixt the bridge foot and Ebgate Lane, 
standeth the Fishmongers’ Hal], and divers other fair houses for 
merchants. 

These fishmongers were sometimes of two several companies, to 
wit, Stock-fishmongers and Salt-fishmongers, of whose antiquity I 
read, that by the name of fishmongers of London, they were, for 
forestalling, &a, contrary to the laws and constitutions of the city, 
fined to the king at five hundred marks, the i8th of King Edward I. 
More, that the said fishmongers, hearing of the great victory obtained 
by the same king against the Scots, in the afitb of his reign, made a 
triumphant and solemn show through the city, tviih divers pageants, 
and more than one thousand horsemen, &c., as in the chapter of 
sports and pastimes. These two companies of stock-fishmongers 
and salt-fishmongers of old time had their several halls ; to wit, in 
Thames Street twain, in New Fish Street twain, and in Old Fish 
Street twain ; in each place one for either company, in all six several 
halls, the company was so great, as I have read, and can prove 
by records, these fishmongers having been jolly citizens, and six 
mayors of their company in the space of twenty-four years ; to 
wit, Walter Turke, 1350; John Lofkin. 1359; John Wroth, 1361 j 
John Pechie, 1362 ; Simon Morden, 1369 ; and William Walworth, 
1374. It followed that in the year 1383, through the counsel of John 
Northampton, draper, then being mayor, William Essex, John More, 
mercer, and Richard Northbury, the said fishmongers vere greatly 
troubled, hindered of their liberties, and .almost destroyed by congrega- 
tions made against them, so that in a parliament at London the con- 
troversy depending between the mayor and aldermen of London, and 
the fishmongers there, Nicholas Exton, speaker for the fishmongers, 
prayeth the king to receive him and his company into his protection, 
for fear of corporal hurt : whereupon it was commanded, either part 
to keep the peace, on pain of losing all they had. Hereupon, a fish- 
monger, starting up, replied that the complaint brought against them 
by the movers, &c., was but matter of malice, for that the fishmongers, 
in the reign of Edward III., being chief officers of the city, had, for 
their misdemeanours then done, committed the chief exhibitors of 
those petitions to prison. In this parliament the fishmongers, by 
the king’s charter patents, were restored to their liberties. Notwith- 
standing, in the year next follorving, to wit, 1383, John Cavendish, 
fishmonger, craveth the peace against the chancellor of England, 
which was granted, and he put in sureties the Earls of Stafford and 
Salisbury. Cavendish chaliengeth the chancellor for taking of a 
bribe of ten pounds for favour of his case, which the chancellor by 
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oath upon the sacrament avoJdeth In further trial U was found 
that the chanceHof’s man, without his master’s pnvjty, had taken 
It , whereupon Cavendish was adjudged to prison, and to pay the 
chancellor one thousand marts for slandering him 

After this, many of the nobles assembled at Reading to suppress 
the seditious stirs of the said John Northampton, or Combarton, 
late mayor, that had attempted great and heinous enterpnses, of the 
which he was convicted, and when he stood mute, nor would utter 
one word, it was decreed that he should be committed to perpetual 
prison, his goods confiscate to the king’s use, and that he should 
not come within one hundred miles of London during his life He 
was therefore sent to the castle of Tintagell in the confines of Corn- 
wall, and m the mean space the king’s servants spoiled his goods 
John hi ore, Richard Noahbury, and other, were hkewuse there 
convicted, and condemned to perpetual prison, and their goods 
confiscate, for certain congregations by them made against the 
fishmongers in the city of London, as is aforesaid , but they obtained 
and had the king’s pardon, in the 14th of his reign, as appeareth 
of record , and thus were all these troubles quieted. Those stock- 
fishmongers and salt fishmongers were united m the year J536, the 
38th of Henry VIII , their hall to be but one, m the house given 
unto them by Sir John Cornwall, Lord Fanhope, and of Ampthull, 
in the parish of St Michael jn Crooked Lane, m the reign of Henry 
VI Thus much have I thought good to note of the fishmongers, 
men ignorant of their antiquities, not able to show a reason why 
or when they were joined m amity with the goldsmiths, do give part 
of their arms, Ac, Neither do say aught of Sir Wilham Wal" orth, 
the glory of their company, more than that he slew Jack Straw, 
which IS a mere fable, for the said Straw was, after overthrowing 
of the rebels, taken, and by judgment of the mayor beheaded , 
whose confession at the gallows is extant in my Annals, where also 
is set down the most valiant and praiseworthy act of WiUiaro 
Walworth against the pnncipal rebel Wat Tyler As, in reproof 
of Walworth's monument m St Michael’s Church, 1 have declared, 
and wished to be reformed there, as m other places 

On that south side of Thames Street have ye Dnnkwater Wharf 
and Fish Wharfi in the parish of St Magnus On the north side 
of Thames Street is St Martin’s Lane j a part of which lane is also 
of this ward, to wit, on the one side to a well of water, and on the 
other side as far up as against the said well Then is St Michael’s 
^ne, part whereof is also of this ward up to a well there, &c 
Then at the upper end of New Fish Street is a lane turning towards 
St. Michael s Lme , and is. 'udJitd, fj/inkad. Lann., xfi ‘fut -wiAWi. 
timdings thereof 
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Above this lane’s end, upon Fish Street Hill, is one great house, 
for the most part built of stone, which pertained sometime to 
Edward the Black Prince, son to Edward III., who was in his life- 
time lodged there. It is now altered to a common hostelrj-, having 
the Black Bell for a sign. 

Above this house, at the Top of Fish Street Hill, is a turning 
into Great East Cheap, and so to the corner of Lombard Street, 
over against the north west corner of Grass Church ; and these be 
the whole bounds of this Bridge Ward within : the which hath an 
alderman and his deputy, for the common council sixteen, constables 
fifteen, scavengers six, for the wardmote inquest sixteen, and a beadle. 
It is taxed to the fifteen in London at forty-seven pounds. 

(Sanhlcfatclt Street 

Candlewick Street, or Candlewright Street Ward, beginneth at the 
east end of Great East Cheap ; it passeth west through East Cheap 
to Candlewright Street, and through the same, down to the north 
end of Suffolk Lane on the south side, and down that lane by the 
west end of St. Laurence Churchyard, which is the farthest west 
part of that ward. The street of Great East Cheap is so called of 
the market there kept in the east part of the city, as West Cheap is 
a market so called of being in the west. 

This East Cheap is now a flesh market of butchers there dwelling 
on both sides of the street : it had sometime also cooks mixed 
amongst the butchers, and such other as sold victuals ready dressed 
of all sorts. For of old time, when friends did meet, and were dis- 
posed to be merry, they went not to dine and sup in taverns, but 
to the cooks, where they called for meat what they liked, which they 
always found ready dressed at a reasonable rate, as I have before 
showed. 

In the year 1410, the iith of Henry IV., upon the even of St. 
John Baptist, the king’s sons, Thomas and John, being in East Cheap 
at supper, or rather at breakfast, for it was after the watch was 
broken up, betwixt two and three of the clock after midnight, a 
great debate happened between their men and other of the court, 
which lasted one hour, till the mayor and sheriffs, with other citizens, 
appeased the same ; for the which afterwards the said mayor, aider- 
men, and sheriffs were called to answer before the king, his sons 
and divers lords being highly moved against the city. At which 
time William Gascoyne, chief justice, required the mayor and aider- 
men, for the citizens, to put them in the king’s grace ; whereunto 
they answered, that they had not offended, but, according to the 
law, had done their best in stinting debate and maintaining of the 
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pcate , upoa answet ttit kiag scmitttd all his Ht, ai-d dis 

missed theth. And to prove this East Clieap to be aplace veplenished 
■with cooks j it may appear by i song called London Lickpentjy, 
Elide by Ljdgate, a monk, of Bury, in the reign of Henry V . m the 
person of a countryman coming to London, and travelling through 
the same In West Cheap, sjuh the song, he was called on to buy 
fine lawn, Bans thread, cotton umble, and other hn^n clothes, and 
Eucn hhe (he speakelh of no silks) , m CorJibill, to biiy old apparel 
and household stuff, where he was farced to buy his own hood, 
which he had lost in Westtnioster Hadlj itt Candlewnglil Stteet 
drapers proffered him cheap cloth, tn East Cheap the cooks cnedho: 
ribs of beef roasted, pies well baked, and other victuals there was 
cfettering of pewter-pots, harp, pipe, and sAWtty, jea by cock, pay 
by cock, for greater oaths were spared, some stng of jenken, and 
Julian, S.C, , all which melody liked well the passenger, hut he 
wanted money to abide by it, and therefore gat him into Gravesend 
batg», and hone nto Kent 


Candlewright, so called in old record? of the Gud^hall, of St. 
Mary Overies, and other, or Candlcwick Street, took that name, 
as may be supposed, either of chandlers, or makers of candles, 
both of wa^ and tallow, for Candlewnght is a maker of candles; or 
of wick, which IS the cotton or yam thereof, or otherwise wtV^ 
■which IS the place where they used to work them, as Scalding \Vlke 
by the Stocks Market ■was called of the poulterers scalding and 
dressing their poultry there i and m divers countries, dairy houses^ 
or cottages, wherein they make butter and cheese, are nsually called 
nicU There dwelt also of old time divers weavers of woollen 
clothes, brought in by Edward III For J read, that jn the 44th of 
IS reign, the weavers, brought out of Flanders, were appointed their 
meetings to be la the churchyard of St, Laurence Poultney, and 
the weatpra of Braban' m the chnitbyard of St Mary Somerset 
We nere then m this city ■weavers of divers sorts; to mt of 
and napery These weavers of Candlewnght 
j. j ^ short tirne worn out, their place js now possessed by 
nch drapers, sellers of w oollen doth, &c. 

East Cheap, 

CandlL-irt vthereof on both sides is of 

church 0/ somewhat north bt^ond thepaush 

(iecco<ed ^ ^'I'^cis Bamatm aldcnnan, 

leoS" WiM^^' rv, Eenedick Bamam, his son, alderman alsrt 


Nett ,s St. >bcho]as Lane, for thi^ 


most part on both sides of this 
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ward, almost to St, Nicholas Church. Then is Abchurch Lane, 
which is on both the sides almost wholly of this ward, the pansh 
church there, called of St. Mary Abchurch, Apechurch, or Upchurch, 
as I have read it, standeih somewhat near unto the south end 
thereof, on a rising ground. It is a fair church. Simon de Winch- 
comb founded a chantry there the 19th of Richard II. ; John 
Littleton founded another, and Thomas Hondon another ; and hath 
the monuments of J. Long, esquire, of Bedfordshire, 1442 ; William 
Wikenson, alderman, 1519; William J.nvdrell, tailor, 1440; Sir 
James Hawes, mayor 1574; Sir John Branch, mayor 1580; John 
Miners ; William Kettle, &c. 

On the south side of this ward, beginning again at the east, is 
St. Michael’s Lane, which lane is almost wholly of this ward, on both 
sides down towards Thames Street, to a well or pump there. On 
the east side of this lane is Crooked Lane aforesaid, by St. Michael’s 
Church, towards New Fish Street. One the most ancient house 
in this Lane is called the Leaden Porch, and belonged sometime 
to Sir John Merston, knight, the ist of Edward IV. It is now 
called the Swan m Crooked Lane, possessed of strangers, and selling 
of Rhenish wine. The parish church of this St. Michael’s was 
sometime but a small and homely thing, standing upon part of that 
ground wherein now standeth the parsonage house ; and the ground 
thereabout was a filthy plot, by reason of the butchers in East Cheap, 
who made the same their laystall. William de Burgo gave two 
messuages to that church ■ in Candlewick Street, 1317. John 
Lofkin, stock-fishmonger, four times mayor, built in the same 
ground this fair church of St. Michael, and was buried there in 
the choir, under a fair tomb, with the images of him and his wife 
in alabaster. The said church hath been since increased with a 
new choir, and side chapels by Sir William Walworth, stock-fish- 
monger, mayor, sometime servant to the said John Lofkin : also the 
tomb of Lofkin was removed, and a flat stone of grey marble 
garnished with plates of copper laid on him, as it yet remaineth in 
the body of the church. This Willi.un Walworth is reported to 
have slain Jack Straw, but Jack Straw being afterward taken, uas 
first adjudged by the said mayor, and then e.\ecuted by the loss of 
his head in Smithfield. 

True it is that this William Walworth, being a man wise, learned, 
and of an incomparable manhood, arrested Wat Tyler, a pre- 
sumptuous rebel, upon whom no man durst lay hand, whereby he 
delivered the king and kingdom from most wicked tjTanny of 
traitors. The mayor arrested him on the head with a sound blow, 
whereupon Wat Tyler furiously struck the mayor with his dagger, 
but hurt him not. by reason he was well armed. The mayor, 
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ba-ving received Tiis stroke, drew his basiliard,"* and gne^^msly 
wounded Wat in the neck, and wthal gave him a great blow on 
the head, in the which conflict, an esquire of the king's house, 
called John Cavendish, drew his sword, and wounded Wat twice 
or thrice even to the death . and Wat, spurring his horse, cned to 
the commons to revenge him the horse bare him about eighty 
feet from the place, and there he fell down half dead , and by-and- 
by they which attended on the king environed him about, so as he 
was not seen of his company many of them thrust hitn in disers 
places of his body, and drew him into the hospital of St Bartholo* 
mew, from whence again the ma>or caused him to be drawn into 
Smith field, and there to be beheaded. In reward of this service, 
the people being dispersed, the king commanded the mayor to pat 
a bascinet on his head , and the mayor requesting why he should 
do so, the king answered, he being much bound unto him, would 
make him knight. The mayor answered, that he was neither worthy 
nor able to take such estate upon him, for he was but a merchant, 
and had to live by hts merchandise onlj Notwithstanding, the king 
made him to put on his bascinet, and then with a sword m both hts 
hands he strongly stroke him on the neck, as the maimer was then , 
and the same day he made three other cituens knights for hts sake 
in the same place, to wit, John Phdpot, Nicholas Brember, and 
Robert Launde, alderman The king gave to the mayor one hundred' 
pounds land by year, and to each of the other forty pounds land 
yearly, to them and their heirs for ever * 

After this, in the same year, the said Sir William Walworth 
founded in the said pansh church of St hlichael a college of a 
masier and nine priests, or chaplains, and deceased 13S5, was 
there buned m the north chapel by the choir , but his monument 
being amongst otber by bad people defaced in the reign of Edward 
VI , and again since renewed by the fishmongers, for lack of know- 
ledge of what before had been wntten m his epitaph, they followed 
3 fabulous book, and wrote Jack Straw instead of Wat Tyler, a 
great erro’’ meet to be reformed there and elsewhere , and therefore 
have I the more at large discoursed of this matter 

It hath also been, and is now groivn to a common opinion, that 
in reward of this service done by the said William Walworth against 
the rebel, King Richard added to the arms of this city, which was 
aigent, a plain cross gules, a sword or dagger, for so they term it, 
whereof I have read no such record, but to the contrary I find 
that m the 4th year of Richard 11 , tn a full assembly made m the 
upper chamber of the Guildhall, summoned by this William. Wal- 
worth, then mayor, as well of aldermen as of the common council, in 
* BJSiJiari, baslaj-d a long dagger worn hanging from the prdic 
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c\crJ-^\ard, for certain affairs concerning the king, it was there by 
common consent agreed and ordained, that the old seal of the office 
of the majoralty of the city being \crj' small, old, unapt, and un- 
comely for the honour of the citv, should be broken, and one other 
new should be had, which the said mayor commanded to be made 
artificially, and honourable for the exercise of the said office there- 
after, m place of the other ; in which new seal, besides the images of 
Peter and Paul, which of old wcic rudely engraien, there should be 
under the ftet of the said images a shield of the arms of the said 
city, perfectly grated, with two lions supporting the same, wath two 
sergeants of arms ; another part, one, and two tabernacles, in whicn 
above should stand two angels; between whom, above the said 
images of Peter and Paul, shall be set the glorious Virgin. This 
being done, the old seal of the office was delivered to Richard 
Ooiham, chamberlain, who brake it, and m place thereof was 
delivered the new seal to the said mavor, to use in his office of 
mavoralty, as occasion should require. This new seal sccnieth to 
be mad? before Villnm Walworth was knighted, for he is not here 
entitled Sir, as afterwaros hew.as; and certain it is that the same 
new seal then made is now in use, and none other in th.at office of 
the mavoralty; winch may suffice to answer the former fable, with- 
out showing of .any evidence sealed with the old se.al, which was 
the cross and sword of St. Paul, and not the dagger of William 
W'alvvorth. 

Now of other monuments in that church. Simon Mordon, major 
136S, was buried there; John Olney, m.ayor Robert M.arch, 

stock fishmonger, gave two pieces of ground to be a churchvard; 
John Radwell, stock-fishmonger, buried 1415; George Gowre, 
esquire, son to Edward Gowre, stock-fishmonger, esquire, 1470 , 
Alexander Purpojnt, stock-fishmonger, 1573 ; .Andrew Burel, gentle- 
man of Gr<a)'’s Inn, 1487 ; John Shrovv, stock-fishmonger, 14S7, 
with this epitaph . — 

" rarcwdl, ni) fnend , the tide ibideth no man, 

1 am depvried hence, and ’>0 shall jt. 

But m this passage the best 'ong that I can. 

Is njuum u! man , now Jciiis grant it nn. 

When I have ended .all mine adversitie. 

Grant me in P iraiise to have a mansion 
That shtddest thj blood for mv redemption ' 

John Finkcll, one of the sheriffs 14S7. was knighted, .and gave 
forty pounds to this church, the one half for his monument. John 
Pattesiej-, m.ajor 1441 • Thomas Ewen, grocer, bare half the ch.arges 
in building of the steeple, and was buned 1501 ; Villi.am Combes, 
gentleman, of Stoke, by Guildford m Surrey, 1502 ; Sir John Brudge, 
mayor 1530, g.ave fifty pounds for a house called the College in 

p 
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CrooVed Lane, lie lieih Luned in fat Nichoilas Hacon WaVer 
Faireford, Lobert Barre, Alexander Hcyban , John Motte, John 
Grarnstone, John Brampton, John Wood, stocLfishmonger, 1531, 
Sir Henry Amcots, mayor 1548, S.C Hard hj this St Michaels 
Church, on the south side thereof, in the year 1560, on the 5th of 
July, through the shooting of a gun, which brahe in the house of 
one Adrian Arten, a Dutchman, and set fire on a firkin and barrel 
of gtinpouder, four houses were blown up, and divers other sore 
shattered , eleven men and women were slam, and sixteen so hurt 
and bruised that they hardly escaped with life. 

West from this St Michael’s Lane is St Martin Orgar Lane, 
by Candlewick Street, which lane 13 on both sides down to a well, 
replenished with fair and large houses for merchants, and it is of this 
ward, one of which houses was sometime called Beachamp’s Inn, as 
pertaining unto them of that family Thomas Arundel, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Commonly for his time was lodged there 

The parish church of St. Martin Orgar is a small thing, William 
Crowmer, mayor, built a proper chapel on the south side thereof, and 
was buried there l 533 > Mathew, mayor 1490, Sir William 
Huet, mayor 1559, with his lady and daughter, wife to Sir Edward 
Oshurne , Ralph Tabinham, alderman, Alice, wife to Thomas Win- 
slow , Thorudon , Eenedicke Reding, Thomas Harding, James 
Smith , Richard Gamford. esquire , John Bold, fi.c 
Then IS there one other lane called Sl Laurence, of the parish 
church there This lane, down to the south side of the churchyard, 
IS of Candlewick Street Ward. The parish church of Sc Laurence 
was increased with a chapel of Jesus by Thomas Cole, for a master 
and chaplain , the which chapel and pansh church w as made a 
college of Jesus and of Corpus Christi, for a master and seven 
chaplains, by John Poultney, mayor, and was confirmed by Edward 
HI , the 2olh of his reign of him was this church called Sk 
amence Poultney, in Candlewick Street , which college was valued 
at i 79 t ty-t Hrf, and was surrendered in the reign of Edward VI 
Robert Ratdifft, Earl of Essex, and Henry Ratcliffe, Earl of Susses, 
buried there , Alderman Beswicke was buried there , John 
Uffe, alderman, Robert Browne, and others Thus much for this 
war , an t e antiquities thereof It hath now an alderman, his 
e^tv, common councillors eight, constables eight, scavengers sut, 
wrdmote inquest men twelve, and a beadle It is taxed to the 
fifteen at sixteen pounds 

^ClatbrooU ^Elatb 

aurooK Warp beginneth at the west end of Candlewick Street 
ard It TOvneth down Candlewick Street west towards Budge 
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Row. It hath on the north side thereof St. Swithin’s Lane, so called 
of St. Swithin. a parish church by London Stone. This lane is 
replenished on both the sides with fair built houses, and is wholly of 
Walbrook Ward. 

The said parish church of St. Swithin standeth at the south-west 
corner of this lane. License was procured to new build and increase 
the said church and steeple in the year 1420. Sir John Hend, 
diaper, mayor, was an especial benefactor thereunto^ as appeareth 
by his arms in the glass windows, even in the tops of them, which 
is in a field silver, a chief azure, a lion passant silver, a cheveron 
azure, three escalops silver. He lieth buried in the body of this 
church, with a fair stone laid on him, but the plates and inscrip- 
tions are defaced. Roger tlepHam, alderman, Thomas Aylesbourgh, 
William Neve, and Matilda Caxton, founded chantries, and were 
buried there j John Butler, draper, one of the sheriffs 1420 ; Ralph 
Jecoline, mayor, a benefactor, buried in a fair tomb; William White, 
draper, one of the sheriffs 1482, and other. 

On the north side of this church and churchyard is one fair and 
large built house, sometime pertaining to the prior of Tortington in 
Sussex, since to the Earls of Oxford, and now to Sir John Hart, 
alderman; which house hath a fair garden belonging thereunto, 
lying on the west side thereof. On the back side, of two other 
fair houses in Walbrook, in the reign of Henry VII., Sir Richard 
Empson, knight. Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, dwelt in 
the one of them, and Edmund Dudley, esquire, in the other. Either 
of them had a door of intercourse into this garden, wherein they 
met and consulted of matters at their pleasures. In this Oxford 
Place Sir Ambrose Nicholas kept his mayoralty, and since him the 
said Sir John Hart. 

On the south side of this high street, near unto the channel, is 
pitched upright a great stone called London Stone, fixed in the 
ground very deep, fastened with bars of iron, and otherwise so 
siroTigiy sei, that if carts do ran against it through neghgence, the 
wheels be broken, and the stone itself unshaken. 

The cause why this stone was set there, the time when, or other 
memorj' hereof, is none, but that the same hath long continued 
there is manifest, namely, since, or rather before, the Conquest ; 
for in the end of a fair rvritten Gospel book given to Christ’s 
Church in Canterbury, by Ethelstane, King of the West Saxons, I find 
noted of lands or rents in London belonging to the said church, 
whereof one parcel is described to lie near unto London Stone. 
Of later time we read, that in the year of Christ 1135, the ist of 
King Stephen, a fire, which began in the house of one Ailward, 
near unto London Stone, consumed all east to Aldgate, in the 
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which fire the pnory of the Holy Trinity hurnt, ^ 

St, Erkenw^d’s shrine m Paul’s Church And these be the eldest 

*''^Sorlt^Uv^'stid^tLs. stone to be set as a marlv in the middle 
of the city Wthm the walls , but m truth it standeth far nearer unto 
the nver of Thames than to the wall of the cit> Some others hat e 
S3,d the same to be set for the tendeims and making of paym^l 
bv debtors to their creditors at their appointed days and times, tm 
of later tune payments 'H'ere more usually made at the font m t onrs 
Church, and now most commonly at the Rojal Exchange Some 
affOin have imagined the same to be Set up b> one John or Thomas 
Londonstone dwelling there against; but more likely it is, that 
such men have taken name of the stone than the stone of them 
as did John at Noke, Thomas at Stile, \ViUiam at Wall, or at 


Down west from this parish church, and from London StoOi^ 
have ye Walhrook comer, from whence runneth op a sueet north 
to the Stocks called Walhrook, because it standeth on the side 
of the same brool^ by the hank thereof, and the whole w aid takcth 
the name of that street On the east side of this street, and at the 
north corner thereof, is the Stocks Market, which had this begin- 
nms About the vear of Christ isSz, Henry Wales, mayor, caused 
divers houses m this city to be built towards the maintenance of 
London Pndge, namely, one void place near unto the parish church 
called Wool Church, on the north side thereof, where sometime, 
the way being very large and broad, had stood a pi*i of stocks 
for punishment ot offenders;. This building took name of these 
stocks, and was appointed bj him to be a market-place for fish 
and flesh in the midst of the city Other houses he built in other 
places, as by the patent of Edward I it doth appear, dated the 
loth of his reign. After this, in the year 1352, the 17th of 
Edward II , a decree was made by Hamond Chickwell, mayor, 
that none should sell fish or flesh out of the markets appointed, 
to wit, Bridge Street, East Cheap, Old Fish Street, St. Nicholas' 
Shambles, and the said Stocks, upon pain to forfeit such fish or ^ 
flesh as were sold, for the first tune, and the second time to Io=e 
their freedom , which act was made by commandment of the king 
under his letters patent, dated at ihe Tower the 17 th of his reign, 
and then was this Stocks let to farm for ;jf46, 131- hy year 
Ttiis Stocks Market was again begun to be built in the year 1410, 
in the nth of Henry IV, and was finished in the year neat fol- 
lowing In the year 1507, the same was rented tpr 

And m the year 1543, John Cotes being mayor, there were in this 
Stocks Afarket, — for fishmongers twenty five boards or stalls, rented 
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yearly to ^34, 13^. 4^. ; there were for butchers eighteen boards or 
stalls, rented at ;^4i, 16s. J[d . ; and there were also chambers abo\e, 
sixteen, rented at 13^. 4^., in all ;£82, js. 

Next unto this Stocks is the parish church of St. Mary Wool 
Church, so called of a beam placed in the church) ard, which was 
thereof called Wool Church Haw,'*' of the tronage or weighing of wool 
there used ; and to verify this, I find amongst the customs of London 
written in French in the reign of Edward II., a chapter intituled 
Les Custodies de Wolchurck Haw, wherein is set down what was 
there to be paid for e\ery parcel of wool weighed. This tronage 
or weighing of wool, till the 6th of Richard II., was there continued. 
John Churchman then built the Custom House upon Wool Qua>, to 
sene for the said tronage, as is before showed m Tower Street Ward. 
This church is reasonable fair and large, and was lately new built 
by license granted in the 20th of Henry VI., with condition to be 
built fifteen foot from the Stocks Market, for sparing of light to the 
same Stocks. The parson of this church is to have four marks the 
vear for tithe of the said Stocks, paid him by the masters of the 
Bridge House, by special decree made the 2nd of Henr)’ VII. John 
Winy.ar, grocer, major 1504, was a great helper to the building of 
this church, and was there buried 1505. He gave unto it by his 
testament two large basons of silver, and twenty pounds m money. 
Also Richard Shore, draper, one of the sheriffs 1505, was a great 
benefactor in Ins life, and by his testament gave twenty pounds 
to make a porch at the west end thereof, and was there buried. 
Richard Hatfield of Steplemorden in Cambridgeshire, lietb entombed 
there, 1467 ; Edward Dooly, esquire, 1467. John Handford, grocer, 
made the font of that church, very curiousl) wrought, painted, and 
glided, and was there buried; John Arclier, fishmonger, 1487 ; Anne 
Caw ode founded a chantry there, &c. 

From the Stocks Market and this parish church east up into 
Lombard Street, some four or five houses on a side, and also on the 
south side of Wool Church, have )e Bearbinder Lane, a part whereof 
is of this Walbrook Ward; then lower down in the street called 
Walbrook is one other fair church of St. Stephen, lately built on 
the east side thereof, for the old church stood on the west side, in 
place where now' standeth the parsonage house, and therefore so 
much nearer the brook, even on the bank. Robert Chichley, ma) or 
m the )eai 1428, the 6th of Henty VI., gave to this parish of St. 
Stephen one plot of ground, containing two hundred and eight feet 
and a half in length, and sixty-siw feet in breadth, thereupon to 
build their new church, and for their church) ard; and in the 7th 

* Ha-o was a jvrd or enclosure Chaucer uses the word for a church) ard m the 
P^rsones Tale. “The holj place, as churches or chirche;. hawes.’ 
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of Henrj VI the said Robert, one of the founders, laid the first 
stone for himself, the second for William Stoddon, major, with 
■whoie goods the ground that the church, stapdeth on, and the 
housing, tvith the ground of the church jard, was bought by the said 
Chichley for t«o hundred marks from the Grocers, which had been 
letten before for six-and- twenty marks the year , Robert Whittmghatn, 
draper, laid the third Stone, Henry Barton then mayor, &:c The 
said Chichler gare, more. One hundred pounds to the said work, and 
bare the charges of all the timber work on the procession way, and 
Kid the lead upon it of his own cost He also gate all the timber 
lor the roofing of the two side aisles, and paid for the carnage 
thereof this church was fin'shed in the year 1459 the breadta 
thereof IS siity'*seven feet, and length one hundred and twenty-fit c 
feet i the churchyard ninet feet in length, and thirty -seven m breadth 
and more. Robert hittingham, made Knight of the Bath, m the 
year 1432, purchased the patronage of this church from John Duke 
of Bedford, uncle to Henry VI , and Edw ard IV in the and of his 
reign, gave it to Richard Lee, then mayor There be monuments 
in this church of Thomas Southwell, first parson of this new church, 
who heth tn the choir, John Dunstable, master of astronomv and 
music, m the year 1453 , Sir Richard Lee, mayor, who gave the 
said parsonage to the Grocers , Rowland Hill, mayor 1 549 , S r 
Thomas Pope, first treasurer of the augmentations, wiih Ins wife 
Dame Margaret, Sir John Cootes, mayor 1542, Sir John Yorke, 
knight, merchant tailor, 1549; Edward Jac^an, sheriff 1564, 
Richard Adiley, grocer. Dr Owyn, phvsiciati to King Henry VUl ; 

John Kirbv, grocer, 15^8, and others 

Lower down from this parish church be divers fur houses, namelv, 
one wherein of late Sir Richard Baker, a knight of Kent, was lodged, 
and wherein dwelt Master Thomas Gore, a merchant famous for 
hospitality On the west side of th,s Walbrook Street, over against 
the Stocks Market, is a part of the high street called the Poultry , 
on the south side west till over against St Mildred’s Church, and 
me Skaldmg mke « of this ward Then down again Walbrook 
Street some small distance is BucUesburj, a street so called of 

r L thereof, part of which street on 

both sides, three or four houses, to the course of the brook is of 
&is ward, and so down Walbrook Street to the south comer from 
thence west down Budge Row some small distance to an alley, and 
ihrougn that alley south by the west end of St. John’s Church upon 
a brook, by the south side and cast end of the same again to 
alhrook corner ** 

« Walbrook. because the 

ewd thmtnf « mi the very -bank of Walbrook, by Ho^sc=hoe 
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Bridge, in Horseshoe Bridge Street. This church was also lately 
new built; for about the year 1412, license was granted by the 
mayor and commonalty to the parson and parish for enlarging 
thereof, with a piece of ground on the north part of the choir, 
twenty-one feet in length, seventeen feet and three inches in breadth, 
and on the south side of the choir one foot of the common soil. 
There be no monuments in this church of any account, only I have 
learned, William Cobarton, skinner, who gave lands to that church, 
was there buried 1410; and John Stone, tailor, one of the sheriffs 
1464, was likewise buried there. 

On the south side of Walbrook Ward, from Candlewick Street, 
in the midway betwixt London Stone and Walbrook comer, is a 
little lane with a turnpike in the midst thereof, and in the same a 
proper parish church, called St. Mary Bothaw, or Boatehaw by the 
Erber. This church being near unto the Downgate on the river 
of Thames, hath the addition of Boathaw or Boat Haw, of near 
adjoining to a haw or yard, wherein of old time boats were made, 
and landed from Downgate to be mended, as may be supposed, 
for other reason I find none why it should be so called. Within 
this church, and the small cloister adjoining, divers noblemen and 
persons of worship have been buried, as appeareth by arms in the 
windows, the defaced tombs, and print of plates torn up and carried 
away. There remain only of John West, esquire, buried in the year 
140S; Thomas Huytley, esquire, 1539, but his monument is defaced 
since ; Lancelot Bathurst, &c. 

The Erber is an ancient place so called, but not of Walbrook 
Ward, and therefore out of that lane to Walbrook corner, and then 
down till over against the south corner of St. John’s Church upon 
Walbrook, And this is all th.at I can say of Walbrook Ward. 
It hath an alderman, and his deputy, common councillors eleven, 
constables nine, scavengers six, for the wardmote inquest thirteen, 
and a beadle. It is taxed to the fifteen in London to ^^33, 5^. 

Qotongatc 

DoWNG.'tTE Ward beginneth at the south end of Walbrook Ward 
over against the east comer of St. John’s Church upon Walbrook, 
and descendeth on both the sides to Downgate on the Thames, and 
is so called of that down going or descending thereunto ; and of 
this Downgate the ward taketh name. This ward turneth into 
Thames Street westward, some ten houses on a side to the course 
of Walbrook, but east in Thames Street on both sides to Ebgate 
Lane, or Old Swan, the land side whereof hath many lanes turning 
up, as shall be shown when I come to them. 
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Dut first to bsEin ivith the high Street called Dominate At the 
upper end thereof is a fur ccndoit of Thames water, cas'ellated, 
a"d made m the acar 1568, at charges of the citireas, and is called 
the conduit upon iJowngate The descent of this s'reet is such, 
that m the >ejr 1574 . on the 4th of September, in the afternoon, 
there fell 1 sitirin of ram, wherethrough ihe channels suddenly 
arose, and ran ''ith such a snift course towards the common shores, 
that a lad of ei^h'cen years old, minding to base leapt o\er the 
channel r.eir onto (he said Conduit, was laLen \nih the stream, and 
earned from thence towards the Thames with such a \iolence, that 
no man u ith stat es or otheni isc could stay him, till he came against 
a nbeeJ that stood in the said waicigate, before which time he 
«as dro ined, and s*ark dead. 

On the west side of this street U the Tallow Chandlers’ Ilali, a 
proper house, which company was incorporated in the and year of 
Edward IV 


Somewhat laner slandelh the Skinners’ Hall, a fur heus^ which 
wis sometime called Copped Hall, bj Howrgate, in the parish of 
St John upon Wstlbrook. In the 19'h year of Edsrard H , Ralph 
Cobham possessed it with fite shops, &c. 

This company of Skinners in London si ere incorpomte bj Edward 
HI in the ist of his reign. They had two brothernoods of Corpus 
Chnsti, nr., ofe at St. Mary Spital, the other at St. Mary' CetWem 
without Bishopsgate Richard II , in the i8th of his reign, granted 
th^m to make their two bro’herhoods ore, bj the name of the fra- 
temiiv of Corpus Chnsti Of Skinners, diiers roial persons were 
named to be founders and brethren of this fraternity, to wit, kings 
six, dukes nine, earh two, lords owe. Kings, Edward HI , Richard 
1 1 , Henry IV, Henrr V , Henrv VI , ard Edward IV This fra. 
emity had also once eiery year, on Corpus Chnsti day afternoon, at 
procession passed through the pnncipal streets of the ciS, wherein 
was borne more than one hundred torches of wax, costly garnished, 
rung light, and aboae two hundred clerks and pnts's, in surplices 
an copes, suigmg After the which were the sheriffs’ sen arts, 
ine clerks of the compters, chaplains for the shenfis, the mayor’s 
sergeants, the council of the city, the mayor and aldermen in scarlet, 

hsenes. Thus much to stop the 

noiffl 

no^ this, or that ^ and give no thanks for what is done 

a of pnests, called Jesus’ Commons, 

a house well famished mth brass, pewter, rapery , plate, , besides’ 

to a num'k'^ ti need With books, all which of old time was giicn 

eft lus nl i frf “ K «-^"'ons there, and af one 

left his place, by death or otherwise, another sho Jd be adm »ed into 
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his room, but this order within this thirty years being discontinued, 
the said house was dissolved, and turned to tenements. 

Down lower have ye Elbow Lane; and at the corner thereof was 
one great stone house, called Old Hall, It is now taken dorvn, 
and divers fair houses of timber placed there. This was sometime 
pertaining to William de Pont le Arch, and by him given to the 
prioiy of St. Mary Oveiy in Southwark, in the reign of Henry' I. In 
this Elbow Lane is the Innholders’ Hall, and other fair houses. This 
lane runneth west, and suddenly turneth south into Thames Street, 
and therefore of that bending is called Elbow Lane. On the east 
side of this Downgate Street is the great old house before spoken of, 
called the Erber, near to the Church of St. Mary Botharv. Geoffrey 
Scroope held it by the gift of Edward III., in the 14th of his reign. 
It belonged since to John Novell, Lord of Raby, then to Richard 
Novell, Earl of Warwick ; Novell, Earl of Salisbury, was lodged there 
1457 ; then it came to George Duke of Clarence, and his heirs male, 
by the gift of Edward IV., in the 14th of his reign. It was lately 
new built by Sir Thomas Pullison, mayor, and was afterwards in- 
habited by Sir Francis Drake, that famous mariner. Next to this 
great house is a lane turning to Bush Lane, of old time called Carter 
Lane, of carts and carmen having stables there, and now called 
Chequer Lane, or Chequer Alley, of an inn called the Chequer. 

In Thames Street, on the Thames side, west from Downgate, is 
Greenwich Lane, of old time so called, and now Frier Lane, of such 
a sign there set up. In this lane is the Joiners’ Hall, and other fair 
houses. 

Then is Grantham’s Lane, so called of John Grantham, sometime 
mayor, and owner thereof, whose house was very large and strong, 
built of stone, as appeareth by gates arched, yet remaining. Ralph 
Dodmer, first a brewer, then a mercer, mayor 1529, dwelt there, 
and kept his mayoralty in that house. It is now a brewhouse as it 
was afore. 

Then is Downgate, whereof is spoken in another place. East from 
this Downgate is Cosin Lane, named of William Cosin that dwelt 
there in the 4th of Richard II., as divers his predecessors, father, 
grandfather, &c., had done before him. William Cosin was one of 
the sheriffs in the year 1306. That house standeth at the south 
end of the lane, having an old and artificial conveyance of Thames 
water into it, and is now a dyehouse called Lambard’s Messuage. 
Adjoining to that house there was lately erected an engine to convey 
Thames water unto Downgate conduit aforesaid. 

Next to this lane, on the east, is the Steelyard, as they term it, a 
place for merchants of Almaine, that used to bring hither as well 
wheat, rye, and other grain, as cables, ropes, masts, pitch, tar, flax. 
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hemp, line a doth, wiinscots, \vax, steel, and other profitable mer- 
chandises Unto these merchants, in the year 1259, Henry HI , at 
the request of his brother Richard, Earl of Cornwell, king of Almame, 
granted that all and sinSnUr the merchants, having a house in the 
ci'v of London, commonly called CutMii Au/J Teufomco^um, should 
be maintained and npholden through the rvhole realm, by all such 
freedoms and free usages, or liberties, as by the king and hts noble 
proge'”mrs’ time thev had and enjoyed, ^c. Eduard I renewed 
and conhrmed that ch irter of liberties granted by his father. And 
in the loth year of the same Edward, Henry Wales being major, a 
great controversy did arise between the said major and the mer- 
chants of the Hanse of Almame about the reparations of Bishons- 
gate, then hkelj to fall, for that the said merchants enjojed divers 
privileges in respect of maintaining the said gate, which they now 
denied to repair , for the appeasing of which controversy the kmg 
sent his writ to the treasurer and barons of his exchequer, com- 
manding that thev should make inquisition thereof, before whom 
the merchants hemg called, when they were not able to discharge 
themselves, sith they enjoyed the liberties to them granted for the 
same, a precept was se^t to the major and thett*r» to distratn the 
said merenants to make reparations, namely, Gerard Marbod, aider- 
man of the Hanse, Ralph de Cussarde, a citizen of Cologne, Ludero 
de Denevar, a Uitgess of Tnvar, John of Aras, a burgfsi. of Tnvtm,* 
IJattram of Hamburgh, Godestalke of Hundondale, a burgess of 
frvou, John do Dele, a burgess of Ilunster, then Tcrnaming in the 
said city of London, for themselves and all other merchants of the 


Haunce, and so they granted two hundred and ten marks siedinj to 
the mayor and citizens, and undertook that they and their successors 
should from time to time repair the said gate, and bear the third 
part of the charges m money and men to defend it when need uera. 
And for this agreement the said mayor and citizens granted to the 
said merchants t>ie'r hherties, which till of /ate they have enjejed, 
as namely, amongst other, that they might lay up their gram which 
thev brought info this realm, in inns, and sell it in their garners by 
t e space of forty dajs after they had liid it up, except by the mayor 
and cituens they were expressly forbidden, because of dearth, or 
ot er reasonable occasions. ALo they might have their aldermen 
as t ey had been accustomed, foreseeing alu ays that he were of the 
city, and presented to the mayor and aldermen of the citv, SO oft as 
anv s Quid e chosen, and should take an oath before them to main- 
tain justice m their courts, and to behave themselves in their office 
according to law, and as u stnud with the cusiun.s of the city Thas 
miic^ for their privileges , whereby ,t appeareth that they were great 
Tm xr jnd rn-yon, Toci ot Tteves 
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merchants of corn brought out of the east parts hither, insomuch that 
the occupiers of husbandry in this land were enforced to complain of 
them for bringing in such abundance when the com of this realm was 
at such an easy price ; whereupon it was ordained by parliament, 
that no person should bring into any part of this realm, by way of 
merchandise, wheat, rj'e, or barley, growing out of the said realm, 
when the quarter of wheat exceed not the price of 6r. S(f., rj’e 4r. 
the quarter, and barley 3J. the quarter, upon forfeiture the one half 
to the king, the other half to the seizor thereof. These merchants 
of Hanse * had their Guildhall in Thames Street in place aforesaid 
by the said Cosin Lane. Their hall is large, built of stone, with 
three arched gates towards the street, the middlemost whereof is far 
bigger than the other, and is seldom opened, the other two be mured 
up. The same is now called the old hall. 

Of later time, to wit, in the 6th of Richard II., they hired one house 
next adjoining to their old hall, which sometime belonged to Richard 
Lions, a famous lapidary, one of the sheriffs of London in the 49th 
of Edward III., and in the 4th of Richard II., by the rebels of Kent, 
drawn out of that house and beheaded in West Cheap. This also 
was a great house with a large wharf on the Thames, and the way 
thereunto was called Windgoose, or Wildgoose Lane, which is now 
called Windgoose Alley, for that the same alley is for the most part 
built on by the steelyard merchants. 

The Abbot of St. Alban’s had a messuage here with a quay, given 
to him in the 34th of Henry VI. Then is one other great house, 
which sometime pertained to John Rainrvell, stock-fishmonger, mayor, 
and it was by him given to the mayor and commonalty, to the end 
that the profits thereof should be disposed in deeds of piety ; which 
house, in the 1 5th of Edward IV., was confirmed unto the said mer- 
chants, in manner following, namely : — 

"It is ordayned by our soveraigne lord and his parliament, that the said mar- 
chants of Almame, being of the companie called the Guildhall Taitomcorum (or 
the Flemish gild), that now be, or hereafter shall be, shall have, hold, and enjoy, 
to them and their successors for ever, the said place called the Steelhouse, yeelding 
to the said mayor and communaltie an annuall rent of ,^70, 31. , Sic." 

In the year 1551, and the 5th of Edward VI., through complaint 
of the English merchants, the liberty of the steelyard merchants was 
seized info the king’s hands, and so it resteth. 

Then is Church Lane, at the west end of Allhallows Church, called 
Allhallows the hlore in Thames Street, for a difference from Allhal- 
lows the Less in the same street. It is also called Allhallows ad 
fattwn in the Roperj', because hay sold near thereunto at Hay Wharf, 
and ropes of old time made and sold in the high street. This is a 
“ Stows spelling throughout is " Hauncc." 
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fair church, with a large cloister on the south side thereof about their 
churchyard, but foully defaced and ruinated. , » j 

The church also hath had many fair monuments, but now defaced 
There remaineth m the choir some plates on gras e stones — namely, 
of William Lichfield, D D , who deceased the year 1447 He was a 
great student and compiled manybooVs, both moral and dnine, in 
prose and in verte, namely, one intituled “Tlie Complaint of God 
unto Sinful Man ” He made in his time three thousand and eighty- 
three sermons, as appeared by his own handwriting, and sserc found 
«hen he was dead One other plate there is of John BricLles, draper, 
who deceased m the year 1451 He was a great benefactor to that 
church, and gave by his testament certain tenements to the relief of 
the poor, &c Nicholas Loi en and William Peston founded chantries 

there , 

At the east end of this church goeth down a lane called Hay Wharf 
Lane, now lately a great brewhouse, built there by one Pot- Henry 
Campion, esquire, a beer-brewer, used it, and Abraham his son now 
possesseth it Then was there one other Jane, sometime called 
Woolfe’s Gate, now out of use , for the lower part thereof upon the 
bank of Thames is built by the late Earl of Shrewsbury, and the 
other end is built on and stopped up by the chamberlain of London 
John Butler, draper, one of the sheriffs m the year 1420 , dwelt there 
He appointed his house to be sold, and the price thereof to be gi' “ 
to the poor It was of AUhallows parish the Less Then is there the 
said parish church of Allhallows called the Less, and by some Allhal- 
lows on the Cellars, for it standeth on vaults It >3 said to be built 
by Sir John Poultney, sometime mayor The steeple and choir of 
this church standeth on an arched gate, being the entry to a great 
house called Cold Hatbrough The choir of late being fallen down, 
IS now again at length, in the year 1594, by the parishioners new 
built Touching this Cold Harbrough, I find, that in the JJth of 
Edward II , Sir John Abel, Knight, demised or let unto Henry Stow, 
draper, all that his capital messuage called the Cold Harbrough, m 
the parish of All Saints ad Jisnum^ and all the appurtenances withm 
the gate, with the quay which Robert Hartford, citizen, son to Wilham 
Hartford, had, and ought , and the foresaid Robert paid for it the 
rent of thirty three shillmgs the year This Robert Hartford being 
owner thereof, as also of other lands in Surrey, deceasing without 
issue male, left two daughters his co-heirs, to wit, Idonia, married 
to Sir Ralph Bigot, and Maude, married to Sir Stephen Cosenton, 
Knights, between whom the said house and lands were parted. 
After the vthich, John Bigot, son to the said Sir Ralph, and Sir 
John Cosenton, did sell their moieties of Cold Harbrough unto John 
Poultney, son of Adam Poultney, the 8th of Edward III This Sir 
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John Poultney dwelling in this house, and being four times mayor, 
tlie said house took the name of Poultney’s Inn. Notwithstanding 
this, Sir John Poultney, the 21st of Edwaid III., by his charter, gave 
and confirmed to Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, 
his whole tenement called Cold Harbrough, with all the tenements 
and quay adjoining, and appurtenances, sometime pertaining to Robert 
de Hereford, on the way called Hay Wharf Lane, S:c., for one rose 
at midsummer, to him and to his heirs for all ser\’ices, if the same 
were demanded. This Sir John Poultney deceased 1349, and left 
issue, by Margaret his wife, William Poultney, who died without 
issue, and Margaret his mother was married to Sir Nicholas Level, 
knight, &c. Philip S. Cleare gave two messuages pertaining to this 
Cold Harbrough in the Ropery, towards the enlarging of the parish 
church and churchyard of All Saints, called the Less, in the 20th of 
Richard II. 

In the year 1397, the 21st of Richard II., John Holland, Earl of 
Huntington, was lodged there, and Richard II., his brother, dined 
with him. It was then counted a right fair and stately house ; but 
in the next year following I find that Edmond, Earl of Cambridge, 
was there lodged, notwithstanding the said house still retained the 
name of Poultney’s Inn, in the reign of Henry VI., the 26th of his 
reign. It belonged since to H. Holland, Duke of Excester, and he 
was lodged there in the year 1472. In the j'ear 1485, Richard 
III., by his letters patent, granted and gave to John Writh, alias 
Garter, principal king of arms of Englishmen, and to the rest of the 
king’s heralds and pursuivants of arms, all that messuage, with the 
appurtenances, called Cold Harbrough, in the parish of All Saints 
the Little in London, and their successors for ever, dated at West- 
minster the 2nd of hlarch, rcgyti primo., without fine or fee. 
How the said heralds departed therewith I have not read j but in 
the reign of Henry VIII., the Bishop of Durham’s house near 
Charing Cross, being taken into the king’s hand, Cuthbert Tunstall, 
Bishop of Durham, was lodged in this Cold Harbrough ; since the 
which time it hath belonged to the Earls of Shrewsbury, by com- 
position, as is supposed, from the said Cuthbert Tunstall. The last 
deceased earl took it down, and in place thereof built a great 
number of small tenements now letten out for great rents to people 
of all sorts. 

Then is the Dyers’ Hall, which company was made a brotherhood 
or guild, in the 4th of Henry' VI., and appointed to consist of a 
guardian or warden, and a commonalty, the 12th of Edward IV. 
Then be there divers large brewhouses and others, till you come to 
Ebgate Lane, where that ward endeth in the east. On the north 
side of Thames Street be divers lanes also. The first is at the south 
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end of Elbow Lane, before spoken of, west from Downsate, o\er 
against Greenwich Lane , then be divers fair bouses for merchants 
and others all along that Side. The next lane east from Downgate 
IS called Bush Lane, which turneth up to Candlewick Street, and 
IS of powngate Ward Next is Suffolk Lane, likewise turning up 
to Candlewick Street Jn this lane is one notable grammar school, 
founded m the sear 1561 by the master, wardens, and assistants 
of the merchant tailors, in the parish of St. Laurence Poultney , 
Richard Hilles, sometime master of that companj, having before 
given ^500 towards the purchase of a bouse, called the manor of 
the Ro=e, sometime belonging to the Duke of Buckingham, whetein 
the said school is kept Then is there one other lane which turneth 
up to St. Laurence Hill, and to the south-west corner of St Laurence 
Churchvard, then one other Jane called Poultney Lane, that goeth 
up of this ward to the south-east comer of Sl Laurence Churchyard, 
and so down again, and to the x cst corner of St, Martm Orgat 
Lane, nnd over against Ebgate Lane , and this is all of Downgate 
Ward, the thirteenth in number lying east from the watercourse of 
Walbrook, and hath not any one house on the west side of the said 
brook. It hath an alderman, his deputy, common councillors nine, 
constables eight, scavengers five, for the wardmote inquest fourteen, 
and a beadle. It is taxed to tbe fifteen eight and twenty pounds 

tHatba on tlje CKtst Sftt of JSalttoofe, anb ilfiret of 
Uintrg ISInrlj. 

Now I am to speak of the other xvards, twelve in number, all lying 
on the west side of the course of Walbrook. And first of Vintiy 
Ward, so called of vintners, and of the vintry, a part of the bank of 
the river of Thames, where the merchants of Bordeaux craned their 
wines out of lighters and other vessels, and tiere landed and made 
sale of them within fortv dajs after, until the aSth of Edward I , at 
which time the said merchants complained that they could not sell 
their wines, paying poundage, neither hire houses or cellars to Uy them 
in , and it was redressed by virtue of the king’s writ, directed to the 
may or and sheriffs of London, dated at Carlaveroke, or Carlisle, since 
the which time many fair and large houses, with vaults and cellars 
for stowage of wmes, and lodging of the Bordeaux merchants, have 
been built m place where before time were cooks’ houses , for Fiti- 
stephen in the reign of Henry 11 , writeth, that upon tbe river’s side, 
between the wine m ships, and the wine to be sold in taverns, was 
a common cookery or cooks’ row, a.c , as in another place I have set 
down , whereby u appeareth, that in those davs, and till of late time, 
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everj' man lived by his professed trade, not any one interrupting 
another ; the cooks dressed meat, and sold no wine, and the taverner 
sold wine, but dressed no meat for sale, &c. 

This ward beginneth in the east at the west end of Downgate Ward, 
as the watercourse of Walbrook parteth them, to wit, at Grantham’s 
Lane, on the Ihames side, and at Elbow Lane on the land side. 
It runneth along in Thames Street west some three houses beyond 
the Old Swan, a brewhouse, and on the land side some three houses 
west beyond St. James’ at Garlick Hithe. In breadth this ward 
stretcheth from the Vintrv' north to the wall of the west gate of the 
Tower Royal ; the other north part is of Cordwainer Street Ward. 
Out of this Royal Street, by the south gate of Tower Royal, runneth 
a small street east to St. John’s upon Walbrook, tvhich street is 
called Horseshoe Rridge, of such a bridge sometime over the brook 
there, which is now vaulted over. Then from the said south gate 
west runneth one other street, called Knightriders’ Street, by St. 
Thomas Apostle’s Church on the north side, and Wringwren Lane 
by the said church, at the west end thereof, and to the east end of 
the Trinity Church in the said Knightriders’ Street, where this ward 
endeth on that south side the street ; but on the north side it runneth 
no further than the corner against the new built tavern and other 
houses, in a plot of ground where sometime stood Ormond Place. 
Yet have ye one other lane lower down in Royal Street, stretching 
from over against St. Michael’s Church to and by the north side of 
St. James’ Church by Garlick Hithe; this is called Kerion Lane. 
And thus much for the hounds of Vintry Ward. Now, on the 
Thames side, west from Grantham’s Lane, have ye Herber Lane, 
or Brikels’ Lane, so called of John Brikels, sometime owner 
thereof. 

Then is Simpson’s Lane, of one Simpson, or Emperor’s Head Lane, 
of such a sign. Then the Three Cranes’ Lane, so called not only 
of a sign of three cranes at a tavern door, but rather of three strong 
cranes of timber placed on the Vintry Wharf by the Thames side, 
to crane up wines there, as is afore showed. This lane was of old 
time, to wit, the 9th of Richard II., called The Painted Tavern Lane, 
of the tavern being painted. 

Then next over against St. Martin’s Church is a large house built 
of stone and timber, with vaults for the stowage of wines, and is 
called the Vintry. There dwelt John Gisers, vintner, mayor of 
London, and constable of the Tower, and then was Henry Picard, 
vintner, mayor. In this house Henry Picard feasted four kings in 
one day, as in my Summarj’- I have showed. Tlien next is Vanner's 
Lane, so called of one Vanner that was owner thereof. It is now 
called Church Lane, of the coming up from the wharf to St. Martin’s 
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Church Next is Broad Lane, for that the same is hroader for the 
passage of carts from the ^^'harf than be the other lanes At 

the north-ii est corner of this lane is the Parish Qerks’ Hal!, lately 
by them purchased, since they lost their old hall in Bishopsgate 
Street Next is Spital Lane, of old time so called, since Stodie’s 
Lane, of the ontier thereof named Stodic, Sir John Stodie, vintner, 
mayor in the sear 1357, gave it with all the quadrant wherein 
Vintners’ Hall now standeth, with the tenements round about unto 
the Vintners The Vintners built for themselves a fair hall, and also 
tniiteen almshouses there for thirteen poor people, "Vihich are kept 
of charity rent free 

The Vintners in London were of old time called Jlerchant vintners 
of Gas CO j ne , and so I read them m the records of Ed Ward 1 1 , the 
nth year, and Edward III, the 9th j car They were as well English- 
men as strangers born bej ond the seas, but then subjects to the Lings 
of England, great Bordeaux merchants of Gascoyne and French 
wines, divers of them were mayors of this city, namely, John Adrian, 
vintner, Reginold at conduit, John Oxenford; Hen Picard, that 
feasted the kings of England, France, Scotland, and C) pres ; John 
btodie, that gave Stodie’s Lane to ie vintners, which four List 
named were mayors m the reign of Edward III And yet Gascoyne 
wines were then to be sold at London not above fourpence, nor 
Rhenish wine above sixpence the gallon I read of sweet wines, 
thit m the 50th of Edward III , John Peachie, fishmonger, was 
accused, for that be procured a license for the only sale of them 
in London , which notwithstanding he justified by law, he was 
imprisoned and fined More, I read, that m the 6th of Henry VI , 
the Lombards corrupting their sweet wines, when knowledge thereof 
came to John Rainw ell, mayor of London, he in dtv ers places of the 
c ty commauded the heads of the butts and other vessels in the open 
streets to be broken , to the number of one hundred and fifty, so that 
t e liquor running forth, passed through the city like a Stream of ram 
water, in the sight of all the people, from whence there issued a most 
loathsome savour 


I read, m the reign of Henry VII , that no sweet wines were 
roug t into this realm but Jlnlmsies by the Longobards, paving to 
t e inj or is license six shillings and eightpence of everv bu't, 
besides twelv epence for bo'tle large I remember withm this fifty - 
our y ears i lalmsey not to be sold more than one pennv balfpennt 
tfie pmt. For proof whereof, it appearetb m the church book of St. 
Andrew Undetshaft, that in the year 1547 I. G and S K, then 
c urc war ens, for eighty pints of Malmsey spent m the church, 
fter one penny halfpenny the pint, paid at the year’s end for the 
ame ten shillings hJore, I remember that no sacks were sold hut 
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Rumney, and that for medicine more than for drink, but now many 
kinds of sacks are known and used. And so much for wines. 

For the Vintrj^ to end therewith, I read, that in the reign of 
Henrj' IV., the young prince Henrj', Thomas Duke of Clarence, 
John Duke of Bedford, and Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, the 
king’s sons, being at supper among the merchants of London in the 
Vintry, in the house of Lewes John, Heniy' Scogan sent to them 
a ballad beginning thus : — 

“ My noble sonnes and eke my lordes deare, 

I your father, called unworthily, 

Send unto you this ballad following here. 

Written with mine own hand full rudely. 

Although It be that I not reterently 
Have untten to your estates, I you pray 
hline uncunning. taketh benignely. 

For Goddes sake, and hearken what I say.*' 

Then follow in like metre twenty-three staves, containing a per- 
suasion from losing of time follily in lust and vice, but to spend the 
same in virtue and godliness, as ye may read in Geoffrey Chaucer’s 
works lately printed. The successors of those vintners and wine- 
drawers that retailed by the gallons, pottle, quart, and pint, were all 
incorporated by the name of Wine-tunners in the reign of Edward 
III., and confirmed in the 15th of Henry VI. Having thus much, 
not without travail and some charges, noted for the antiquity of the 
Vintners, about two years since or more I repaired to the common hall 
of that company, and there showed and read it in a court of assistance, 
requiring them, as being one of the principal companies in the city, 
of whom I meant therefore to write the more at large, that if they 
knew any more which might sound to their worship or commenda- 
tion, at their leisure to send it me, and I would join it to my former 
collection. At which time I was answered by some that took upon 
them the speech, that they were none of the principal, but of the 
inferior companies ; and so willing me to leave them, 1 departed, 
and never since heard from them, which hath somewhat discouraged 
me any farther to travail amongst the companies to learn ought at 
their hands. 

Next is Palmer’s Lane, now called Anchor Lane. The Plumbers 
have their hall there, but are tenants to the Vintners. Then is 
Worcester House, sometime belonging to the Earls of Worcester, 
now divided into many tenements. The Fruiterers have their hall 

■* Many kinds of sacks. Sack was see, a dry white wine. Falstaff praised 
“ sherris sack," our amontiilado, but had suspicions of the use of lime to give the 
dryness. Rumney was a hot Spanish win& In the Fromptorium Parvulorum its 
prevalent use in the fifteenth centuiy' is marked by the simple entry, '• Rumneye. 
wine." 

Q 
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there Then is the Old Sivan, a great brewhonse And this is all 
on the Thames side that I cm note in this \sard. 

On the land side is the Royal Street and Paternoster Lane, I 
think of old time called Arches , for I read that Robert de SufTolk 
gave to Walter Darford his tenement with the appurtenance in the 
lane called Lcs Arches, in the parish of St. Michael de Paternoster 
Church, between the wall of the field called Winchester Pield on the 
east, and the same lane on the west, JLc. ’More, I read of a stone 
house called bto da de Wiii’on juxta Stenden Bridge, whicJi m that 
lane was over Walbrook ^V’atC^ 

Then is the fair parish church of St Michael called Paternoster 
Church m the Rosal This church was new built, and made a 
college oi Si. Spirit and St. Mary, founded bv Richard hittngton, 
mercer, four times mayor, for a master, four fellows — masters of art, 
clerks, conducts, chorists, 5 .C., and an almshouse called Cod's Houjc, 
or hospital, for thirteen poor men, one of them to be tutor, and to 
have sixteen pence the sveck , the other twelve, each of them to have 
fourteen pence the week for ever, with other necessary provisions, a 
hutch with three locks, a common seal, d-C; These were bound to 
pray for the good estate of Richa'd WhviUngton and Alice hts wife* 
their founders , and for Sir M’llham UTiittington, knight, and Dame 
Joan his wife, and for Hugh Ftuwaren, and Dame Jfolde his wife, 
tne fathers and mothers of the said Richard Whittington and Alice 
his wife , for King Richard It , and Thomas of Woodstock, Duke 
of Gloucester, special lords and promoters of the said Richard 
WhiUingtoti, d.c The license for this foundation was granted by 
King Henry IV, the nth of his reign, and m the 12th of the same 
king's reign, the mayor and commonalty of London granted to 
Richard Whittington a vacant piece of ground, thereon to build his 
coWege iti the Royal, all which was confirmed by Henry VI , the 
3rd of his reign, to John Coventry, Jenkin Carpenter, and WiUiam 
Grove, executors to Richard Whittington This foundation was 
again confirmed by parliament, the loth of Henry Vl , and was 
suppressed by the statute of Edward VI 

The almshouses, with the poor men, do remain, and are paid by 
the blercers This Richard M hittington was in this church three 
times buried first by his executors under a fair monument ; then m 
tne reign of Edward VI , the parson of that church, thinking some 
great riches, as he said, to be buned with him, caused his monu- 
ment to be broken, bis body to be spoiled of his leaden sheet, and 
again the second time to be buned, and in the reigTt of Queen 
Mary the parishioners were forced to take him up, to lap him in 
lead as afore, to bury him the third time, and to place his menu 
inent, or the like, over him again, which remamsth, ard so he 
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resteth. Thomas Windford, alderman, was buried in this church 
1448 ; Arnold Macknam, vintner, a merchant of Boideaux, 1457 ; 
Sir Heere Tanke, or Hartancleuv, knight of the garter, born in 
Almayne, a noble warrior in Henry V. and Henry VI. days ; Sir 
Edmond Mulshew, knight, near to Thomas Cokham, recorder of 
London; the Lady Kyme; Sir William Oldhall, knight, 1460; 
William Barnocke ; Sir John Yong, grocer, mayor 1466; Agnes, 
daughter to Sir John Yong, first married to Robert Sherington, 
after to Robert Mulleneuv, then to William Cheyney, esquire; 
John Having, gentleman; William Roswell, esquire; William 
Postar, clerk of the crown, 1520; Sir William Bayly, draper, 
mayor 1533, with Dame Katherine his wife, leaving sivteen chil- 
dren; John Haydon, mercer, sheriff 1382, who gave legacies to the 
thirteen almsmen, and otherwise, for a lecture. 

At the upper end of this street is the Tower Royal, whereof that 
street taketh name. This Tower and great place was so called of 
pertaining to the kings of this realm, but by whom the same was 
first built, or of what antiquity continued, I have not read more 
than that in the reign of Edward I., the and, 4th, and years, 
it W’as the tenement of Symon Beawroes ; also, that m the 36th of 
Edward III., the same was called the Royal, in the parish of St 
Michael de Paternoster, and that in the 43rd of his reign, he gave 
it by the name of his inn,- called the Royal, in the city of London, 
in value tw'enty pounds by year, unto his college of St Stephen at 
Westminster. Notwithstanding, in the reign of Richard II. it was 
called the Queen’s Wardrobe, as appeareth by this that foHoweth: — 
King Richard having in Smithfield overcome and dispersed his 
rebels, he, his lords, and all his company, entered the city of 
London with great joy, and went to the lady princess bis mother, 
who was then lodged in the Tower Royal, called the Queen's 
Wardrobe, w-here she had remained three days and two nights 
right sore abashed; but when she saw the king her son she was 
greatly rejoiced, and said, “ Ah, son 1 what great sorrow have I 
suffered for you this day ! ” The king answered and said, “ Cer- 
tainly, madam, I know it well; but now rejoice, and thank God, 
for I have this day recovered mine heritage, and the realm of 
England, which I had near hand lost.” 

This Tower seemeth to hav-e been at that time of good defence ; 
for w-hen the rebels had beset the Tower of London, and got 
possession thereof, taking from thence whom they listed, as in my 
Annals I have shown, the princess being forced to fly, came to this 
Tower Royal, where she was lodged, and remained safe, as ye have 
heard ; and it may be also supposed that the king himself was at 
that time lodged there. I read, that in the yeai 13S6, L'on King 
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of ATmonle, being chased out of his realm bv the Tartanans, re- 
ceived luuumerable gtfu of the king and of his nobles, the king 
then hing m the IRoial, where he also granted to the said king 
of Armome a charter of a thousand pounds b\ tear during his life. 
This for proof may suffice that kings of England hiie been lodged 
ju (his Tower, though the same of later time have been neglected 
and turned mto stabling for the king’s horses, and now letten out to 
dll ers men, and divided mto tenements 

In Horsebndge Street is the Cullers’ Hall Kichard de kVIle- 
hale, t295t confirmtd to Paul Bute’ar this house and edifices in the 
parish of St Michael Paternoster Church and SL John’s upon 
Walbrook, which sometime lawrens Cisors and his son Peter 
Gisors did possess, and afterward Hugonis de Hmgham, and heth 
between the tenement of the said Richard towards the south, and 
the lane called Horseshoe Bridge towards the north, and between 
the way called Paternoster Church on the west, and the course of 
Walbrook on the cast, pajang jcarlv one clove of Gere flowers at 
Easter, and to the pnot and convent of St. Maty Oserj sii shil- 
lings This house sometime belonged to Simon Polesly, grocer, 
maior 1359 They of this company were of old time divided into 
three arts Of sorts of workmen to wit, the first were smiths, forgers 
of blades, and therefore called bladers, and diiers of them proved 
wealth) men, as namely, Walter Nele, blader, one of the shenffs 
the lath of Edward III deceased 135a, and buned in St James’ 
Garlick Hithe He left lands to the mending of highways about 
London, betwixt Kewgate and Wycombe, Aldgaie and Chelmsford, 
Bishopsgate and Ware, Southwark and Rochester, S.C The second 
were makers of hafts, and otherwise gamishers of blades The 
third sort were sheathmakers, for swords, daggers, and knoes. In 
the loth of Henry IV certain ordinances xvere made betwixt the 
bladers and the other cutlers , and in the 4th of Henry VI they 
w ere ah three companies drawn into one fraternity or brotherhood 
b) the name of Cutlers 

Then is Knighuiders' Street, so called, as is supposed, of knights 
well armed and mounted at the Tower Royal, ndmg from thence 
through that street west to Creed Lane, and so out at Ludgate 
towards Sini'h field, when they were there to tourney, joust, or other 
wise to show activities before the king and states of the realm. 

In this street is the parish church of St Thomas Apostle, by 
M nngwren Lane, a proper church, but monuments of antiquity be 
there none, except some arms in the windows, as aLo m the stone 
woTt^ which some stppose to be of John Earns, mercer, mavor of 


* cloie pints. French gimjlt, from Latin catyophflluwt 

rr^me of gilofifr topmks cnrnAtion? aod 
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London ni the yeai 1371, a great builder thereof; H. Causton, 
merchant, was a benefactor, and had a chantry there about 
1396; T. Roman, mayor 1310, had also a chantry there 1319, 
Fitzwilhams, also a benefactor, had a chantry there More, Sir 
William Littlesbery, a/iiis Horne, for King Edward IV. so named 
him, because he was a most excellent blower m a horn. He was a 
salter and merchant of the staple, mayor of London m the year 
1487, and was buried in this church, having appointed by his 
testament the bells to be changed for four new bells of good tune 
and sound, but that was not performed. He gave five hundred marks 
to the repairing of highways betwixt London and Cambridge ; his 
dwelling-house with a garden and appurtenances in the said parish 
to be sold, and bestowed in charitable actions, as his e.\ecutors 
would answer before God; his house called the George, m Bread 
Street, he gave to the Salters, they to find a priest in the said 
church, to have^^d, 13s 41^. the year, to every preacher at Paul’s Cross 
and at the Spital fourpcnce for ever; to the prisoners of Newgate, 
Ludgate, Marshalsey, and King’s Bench, m victuals, ten shillings at 
Christmas, and ten shillings at Easter for e\ er ; which legacies are 
not performed William Shipton, William Champneis, and John 
de Burford, had chantries there; John Martin, butcher, one of the 
sheriffs, was buried there 1533, &c. Then west from the said 
church, on the same side, was one great messuage, sometime called 
Ypres Inn, of William Ypres, a Fleming, the first builder thereof. 
This William was called out of Flanders, with a number of Flemings, 
to the aid of King Stephen against Maude the Empress, in the year 
113S, and grew in favour with the said king for his sennees, so far 
that he built this his house near Tower Rojal, in the which tower it 
seemeth the king w as then lodged, as in the heart of the city, for 
his more safety. 

Robert, Earl of Gloucester, brother to the empress, being taken, 
was committed to the custodv of this William, to be kept in the castle 
of Rochester, till King Stephen was also taken, and then the one was 
delivered in exchange for the other, and both set free. This William 
of Ypres gave Edredea Hithe, now called the Queen’s Hithe, to the 
prior and canons of the Holy Trinity in London he founded the 
Abbey of Boxley in Kent, &.c In the ist of Henry II., the said 
William, with all the other Flemings, fearing the indignation of the 
new king, departed the land ; but it seemeth that the said William 
was shortly called back again, and restored both to the king’s favour 
and to his old possesaions here, so that the name and family con- 
tinued long after in this realm, as may appear by this which 
followeth 

In the year 1377, the 51st of Edward III., the citizens of London, 
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minding to have destrojed John of Gannt, Duhe of Lancaster, and 
Henry Percj, marshil, for cause shown Jn my Annals, soujht up 
and doivn, and could not find them, for they 'were that day to dine 
with John of Ypres at his inn, vrhich the Londoners wist not of, but 
thought the dube and marshal had been at the Sav oy, and therefore 
posted thither, but One of the duke's knights seeing these things, 
came in great haste to the place where the duke was, and after that 
he had knocked and could Hot be let in, he said to Havtiand the 
porter, "If thou love my lord and thy life, open the gate” kVilh 
which words he gat entry, and with great fear he tells the duke, that 
K ithout the gate were infinite nutnbers of armed men, and unless he 
took gTe<tt heed that day would be his last \\ iih which words the 
duke leapt so hastily from his oysters, that he hurt both his legs 
against the form Wine was offered, but he could not drink for haste, 
and so fled with hts fellow Henry Percy out at a back gate, and 
entering the Thames, never stayed rovrmg until they came to a bouse 
near the manor of Kenninglon, where at that time the pnneess lay 
with Richard the young prince, before whom he made hts com 
plaint, d-c 

On the other side, I read of a messuage called Rmged HalL King 
Henry VllI , the 32nd of his reign, gave the same, with four tenc' 
ments adjoining, unto Morgan Philip, a/fos Wolfe, to the parish of 
St Thonias Apostles, in London, &c. 

Over against kpres Inn, in Knightndcrs’ Street, at the comer 
towards St James at Garlick Hithe, was sometime a great house 
built of stone, and called Ormond Place, for that it sometimes he 
longed to the Earls of Ormond. King Edward IV, m the 5th of 
his reign, gave to Elizabeth hts wife the manor of Greenwich, with 
the toivet and park, in the county of Kent. He also gave this tene- 
ment ca'led Ormond Place, with all the appurtenances to the same, 
Mtuate m the parish of St. Trmitv m Knightnders’ Street, in London. 
This house is now lately taken down, and divers fair tenements are 
built there, the comer house vfhercof is a tavern Then lower dovni 
in Royal Street is Kenon Lane, of one Kenon sometime dwelling 
there In this lane be divers fair houses for merchants, and amongst 
others ts the Glaziers' Hall. 

At the south comer of Roval Street is the fair parish church of 
at. Martin called in the Vintrv, sometime called St. Martin de 
Beremand. Chutch This church was new budt about the year 1399 
y the executors of Mathew Colnmbars, a stringer bom, a Bordeaux 
merchant of Gascoyne and French wmes His arms remain yet 
m the east window, and are between a cheveron, three colurabins. 
there Ic buried in this church^Sir John Gisors, mayor 13II, 
Henry Gi-ors, his son, 1343, and John Gisors, his brother, 135a 
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He ga^ e to liis son Thomas his great mansion-house called Gi=ors 
Hall, in the parish of St. Mildred, in Bread Street This Thomas 
had issue, John and Thomas. John made a feoffment, and sold 
Gisors Hall and other his lands in London, about the aear 13S6. 
Thomas deceased 1395. Henrj- Vennar; Bartholomeiv de la 
^'auch ; Thomas Cornnalles, one of the shenfFs 1584 ; John Coiai- 
nalles, esquire, 1436; John Mustrell, aantner, 1424 j William 
Hodson ; William Castleton ; Jonn Gray ; Robert Dalusse, barber, 
in the reign of Ednard IV., with this epitaph : — 

".As fiouers m t’ c f eld mus passeth life, 

Nated. then clcihed, feeble in i^e cad, 

It 'henet.h bi Robert Dalusse, and .Alison h's svife, — 

Chr.'t them E'>ie from the po.ier of the f-end." 

Sir Ralph Austne, fishmonger, nen roofed this church nith Umber, 
cotcred it \rith lead, and be.autifully glazed it. He deceased 1494. 
and was there buried Mitn his two \M\es. Ralph Au=tne. his son, 
gentleman ; William .•\u3tne. and other of that name : Bartrana. 
nife to Gnmond Descure, esquire, a Gascoyne ana merchant 01 
wnes, 1494; Thomas Batson; Alice Fouler, daughter ana heir to 
John Houton, uife to John Hulton; James Bartlet, and Alice his 
Mnfe : William Fcnnor; Roger Cotton. Robert Stocker; John 
Pemberton: Philip de Plasse ; John Stapleton; John Mortimer. 
William Lee ; William Hamsteed ; William Stoksbie, and Gilbert 
March, had chantries there. 

Then is the parish church of St. James, called at Gariick Hithe, 
or Gariick Hi\ e ; for that of old time, on the bank of the n\ er of 
Tnames, near to this church, gariick vras usually sold. This is a 
proper church, whereof Richard Rothing, one of the sheriffs 1326. is 
said to be the new builder, and lieth buried in the same. So uas 
Walter Kele, blader, one of the shenffs 1337 : John of Oxenford. 
iintner, major 1341. I read, in the 1st of Eduard III., that thi=. 
John of Oxenford gate to the pnory of the Holy Trinity in London 
tuo tofts of land, one mill, fifty acres of land, tuo acres of uood, 
u-ith the appurtenances, in Kentish toun, in x-alue jor. 3<f. b\ \ear. 
Richard Goodcheape. John de Cressingham, and John Whitthome, 
and before them, Galfrid Moncley. leSr, founded a chantry there. 

Monuments remaining there : Robert Gabeter, esquire, mayor of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 1310; John Gisors: WiUiam Tiligham ; John 
Stanley; Lord Strange, eldest son to the E.arl of Derby, 1503; 
Nicholas Statham; Robert de Luton, 1361; Richard Lions, a 
famous merchant of wines, and a lapidary, sometime one of the 
sheriffs, beheaded in Che.ap by Wat Tyler and other rebels m the 
jear 13S1. His picture on his grai e-stone, verj fair and large, is 
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with his hair rounded by his ears, and curled ; a little beard forced , 
a sown, girt W him down to his feet, of branched daniash, wrought 
wuh the likeness of flowers , a large purse on his right side, hanging 
m a belt from his left shoulder, a plain hood about his reck, cover- 
ing his shoulders, and hanging back behind him. Sir John Wrotch, 
fishmonger, mayor 1361, deceased 14077 Thomas Stonarde, of 
Oxfordshire, John Bromer, fishmonger, alderman 1474, the Lady 
Stanley, mother to the Lord Strange, the Countess of Huntington, 
the Lady Harbert, Sir George Stanley, Gilbert Bovet, 1398; a 
Countess of Worcester, and one of her children , William More, 
vintner, mayor 1395 , am Vcnor, grocer, mayor 1389, Robert 
Chichlej, ma>or 1421, James Spencer, vintner, major 1543, Richard 
Plat brewer, founded a fiee school there 1601 

thus an end of Viotry W'ard, which hath an alderman, with a 
deputy, common councillors nme, constables nine, scavengers four, 
wardmote inquest fourteei', and a beadle. It is taxed to the fifteen 
at jC6, r3J 4<^ 


Cotiifajaintt JHath 

The nett is Cordwamer Street Mard, taking that name of cord- 
wainers, or shoemakers, cumers, and workers of leather, dwelling 
there, for u appeareth in the records of Henry V'l , the gth of hi» 
reign, that an order was taken then for cordwa’''crs and curncrs tn 
Comey Street and Sopar’s Lane 

This ward beginneth in the east, on the west side of Walbrook, 
and tumeth west through Budge Row, a street so called of the Budge 
fur, and of skmners dwelling there, then up by St Anthony’s 
Church through Aetheling, or Noble Street, as I-eland termeth it, 
commonly called Wathling Street, to the Red Lion, a place so called 
of a great lion of timber placed there at a gate, entering a large 
court, wherein are divers fair and large shops, well furnished with 
broad cloths and other draperies of all sorts to be sold And this 
13 the farthest west part 0/ this ward. 

On the south side of this street from Budge Row heth a lane 
turning down by the vrest gate of the Tower Royal, and to the south 
end of the stone wall beyond the said gate is of this ward, and is 
accounted a part of the Royal Street Against this west gate of the 
Tower Rojal is one other lane that runneth west to Cordwamer 
Street, and this is called Turnebase Lane , on the south side whereof 
IS a piece of Wnngwren Lane, to the north-west comer of St. Thomas 
Church the Apostle Then again, out of the high street called 
Wathling, is one other street, which runneth thwart the same, and 
this IS Cordwamer Street, wheicof the whole ward takeih name. 
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This street beginneth by West Cheap, and St Marj' Bow Church is 
the head thereof on the west side, and it runneth down south through 
that part which of later time was called Hosier Lane, now Bow 
Lane, and then by the west end of Aldmarj' Church to the new built 
houses, in place of Ormond House, and so to Garlick Hill, or Hithe, 
to St. James’ Church. The upper part of this street towards Cheap 
was called Hosier Lane, of hosiers dwelling there in place of shoe- 
makers ; but now those hosiers being worn out by men of other 
trades, as the hosiers had worn out the shoemakers, the same is 
called Bow Lane of Bow Church. On the west side of Cordwainer 
Street is Basing Lane, right over against Turnebase Lane. This 
Basing Lane west to the back gate of the Red Lion, in Wathling 
Street, is of this Cordwainer Street Ward. 

Now again, on the north side of the high street in Budge Row, by 
the east end of St. Anthony’s Church, have ye St. Sithes Lane, so 
called of St. Sithes Church, which standeth against the north end of 
that lane, and this is wholly of Cordwainer Street Ward : also the 
south side of Needlers Lane, which reacheth from the north end of 
St. Sithes Lane west to Sopar’s Lane ; then west from St. Anthony's 
Church is the south end of Sopar’s Lane, which lane took that name, 
not of soap-making, as some have supposed, but of Alen le Sopar, in 
the 9th of Edward II. I have not read or heard of soap-making in 
this city till within this fourscore years, that John Lame, dwelling 
in Grass Street, set up a boiling-house. For this city, of former time, 
was served of white soap in hard cakes, called Castell soap, and 
other, from beyond the seas, and of grey soap, speckled with white, 
very sweet and good, from Bristol, sold here for a penny the pound, 
and never above a penny farthing, and black soap for a halfpenny 
the pound. Then in Bow Lane, as they now call it, is Goose Lane, 
by Bow Church. William Esse.x, mercer, had tenements there in 
the 26th of Edward III. 

Then from the south end of Bow Lane, by Wathling Street, till 
over against the Red Lion ; and these be the bounds of Cordwainer 
Street Ward. 

Touching monuments therein, first you have the fair parish church 
of St. Anthony’s in Budge Row, on the north side thereof. This 
church was lately re-edified by Thomas Knowles, grocer, mayor, and 
by Thomas Knowles, his son, both buried there, with epitaphs, of 
the father thus : — 

“ Here lieth graven wider this stone, 

Thomas Knowles, both flesh and^ bone ; 

Grocer and alderman, yeares fortie, 

Shiriffe, and twice maior truly. 

And for he should not lie alone. 

Here lieth \iith him his good wife Joan. 
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Thpy were togithcr *ixtie years, 

And nmteene children they had in fecte,' * 

Thomas Holland, mercer, was there bunetl 1456, Thomas Win 
dent, mercer, alderman, and Katherine his w ifc , Thomas Hind, 
mercer, 1528 He was a benefactor to this church, to Aldermary 
Church, and to Bow Hugh Acton, merchant tailor, buried IJ20, 
he ga\e thirtj-siv pounds to the repainng of the steeple of this 
church Simon Street, grocer, hetli in the church svall toward the 
south His arms be three colts, and his epitaph thus — 

' Such as I am, Sui-h shall you be, 

Grocer of London sometiine was 1 
The kings waver more then jeares twcnliCi 
Simon Sireeie called In ray place 
And good ftHowship fame would trace 
Therefore m heaven everlasung life, 

Tesu send me and Agnes ray wife 

Kerhe Merlief my words were tbo 

And ZVe graUas I coupled thereto 

I passed to God m the yeare of grace 

A thousand fbure hundred it was &c * 

William Datintsoy, mercer, one of the sheriffs, buried 154= 
Henry Colet, mercer, mayor, a great benefactor to this church 
The pictures of him, his wife, ten sons, and ten daughters, remain 
in the glass window on the north side of tne church , hut the said 
Henry Colet was buried at Stebunhith J Heniy Hatton, grocer, one 
of the sheriffs, deceased 1415, Thomas Spight, merchant tailor, 
■533 , Roger Martin, mercer, mayor, deceased 1573 John 
Grantham and Nicholas Bull had chantries there 

Neyt on the south side of Budge Row, by the west comer thereof, 
and on the east side of Cordwamer Street, is one other fair church 
called Aldmary Church, because the same was very old, and elder 
than any church of St Mary tn the city, till of late years the 
foundation of 3 very fair new church was laid there by Henry Keble, 
grocer, mayor, who deceased 1518, and was there buned m a vault 
bv him prepared, with a fair monuroeni raised over him on the north 
side the choir, now destroy ed and gone He gave bi his testament 
one thousand pounds towards the building up of that church, and yet 
not permitted a resting-place for his bones there Thomas Roman, 
mayor 1310, had a chantry there Richard Chaucer, vintner, gate 
to that church his tenement and tavern, with the appurtenance, in 
the Royal Street, the comer of Kenon Lane, and was there buned 
1348 John Bnton , Ralph Holland, draper, one of the sheriffs, 
deceased 1452, William Taylor, grocer, mayor, deceased 1483 He 

* Infesre m corapanionship, together 
+ Kerhe Merlie cnnfnsed noise In Eltriek ‘ killie mahou ’ 

■J. 
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discharged that ward of fifteens to be paid by the poor. Thomas 
Hinde, mercer, buried in St. Anthony’s, gave ten fodder of lead to 
the covering of the middle aisle of this Aldmarj' Church. Charles 
Blunt, Lord hlountjoy, was buried there about the year 1545. He 
made or glazed the east window, as appeareth by his arms. His 
epitaph, made by him in his lifetime, thus ; — 

“ Willingly have I fought, and mllingly have I found 
The fatall end that wrought thither as dutie bound ; 

Discharged 1 am of that I ought to my country by honest wound. 

My soule departed Christ hath bought, the end of man is ground." 

Sir William Laxton, grocer, mayor, deceased 1556, and Thomas 
Lodge, grocer, mayor 1 5S3, were buried in the vault of Henry Keble, 
whose bones were unkindly cast out, and his monument pulled 
down ; in place whereof monuments are set up of the later buried. 
William Blunt, Lord Mountjoy, buried theie 1594. &c. 

At the upper end of Hosier Lane, toward West Cheap, is the fair 
pa,rish church of St. Mary Bow. This church, in the reign of 
William Conqueror, being the first in this city built on arches of 
stone, was therefore called New Mtiry Church, of St. Mary rie 
Arcubus, or Le Bow, in West Chcaping ; as Stratford Bridge being 
the first built, by Matilde the queen, wife to Henry I., with arches 
of stone, was called Stratford le Bow ; which names to the said 
church and bridge remaineth till this day. The Court of the Arches 
is kept in this church, and taketh name of the place, not the place 
of the court ; but of what antiquity or continuation that court hath 
there continued I cannot learn. 

This church is of Cordwainer Street Ward, and for divers acci- 
dents happening there, hath been made more famous than any other 
parish church of the whole city or suburbs. First, we read, that 
in the year 1090, and the gvd of William Rufus, by tempest of wind, 
the roof of the church of St. Marj' Bow, in Cheap, was overturned, 
wherewith some persons were slam, and four of the rafters, of 
twenty-six feet in length, with such violence were pitched in the 
ground of the high street, that scantly four feet of them remained 
above ground, which were fain to be cut even with the ground, 
because they could not be plucked out, for the city of London was 
not then paved, and a marish ground. 

In the year 1196, William Fitz Osbert, a seditious tailor, took 
the steeple of Bow, and fortified it with munitions and victuals, but 
it was assaulted, and William with his accomplices were taken, 
though not without bloodshed, for he was forced by fire and smoke 
to forsake the church ; and then, by the judges condemned, he was 
by the heels drawn to the Elms in Smithfield, and there hanged 
with nine of his fellows ; where, because his favourers came not 
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to deliter huni he forsook Mary’s son, as he termed Chnst our 
Saviour, and called upon the devil to help and deliver him. Such 
was the end of this deceiver, a man of an evil life, a secret murderer, 
a filthy fornicator, a polluter of concubines, and, amongst other his 
detestable facts, a false accuser of his elder brother, who had m 
his ) outh brought him Up m leaming; and done many things for his 
preferment. 

In the vear 1271, a great part of the steeple of Bow fell down, 
and slew many people, men and women. In the year 1284 the 
13th of Edward I, Laurence Ducket, goldsmith, having grievously 
wounded one Ralph Crepin in IVest Cheap, fled into Bow Churen , 
into the which in the night time entered certain cv il persons, friends 
unto the said Ralph, and slew the said Laurence Iv ing in the steeple, 
and then hanged him up, placing him so by the window as if he had 
hanged himselt, and so was it found by inquisition , for the which 
fact Laurence Ducket, being drawn by the feet, was btined in a 
ditch wnthout the city, but shortly after, by relation of a bov, who 
lay with the said Laurence at the time of his death, and had hid 
him there for fear, the truth of the matter was disclosed , for the 
which cause, Jordan Goodcheape, Ralph Crepm, Gilbert Clarke, and 
Geoffrey Clarke, were attainted; a certain woman named Alice, that 
was chief causer of the said mischief^ was burrt, and to the number 
of s.xtcew men were dra vn and hanged, besides others that, being 
ncher, after long imprisonment, were hanged by the purse; 

The church was interdicted, the doors and windows were stopped 
up wath thorns, but I.aurence was taken up, and honestly buried 
in the churchyard. 

The parish church of St Mary Bow, by means of encroachment 
and budding of houses, wanting room in their churchy ard for bunal 
of the dead, John Rotham, or Rodham, citizen and tailor, bv bis 
testament, dated the year 1465, gave to the parson and church- 
w ardens a certain garden in Hosier Lane to be a churchy ard, which 
so continued near a hundred years, but row is built on, and is a 
pnvate man’s house. The old steeple of this church was by httle 
and httle re-edified, and new bmlt up, at the least so much as was 
fallen down, many men giving sums of money to the furtherance 
thereof; so that at length, to wit, m the year 1469, it was ordamed 
by a common council that the Bow bell should be nighily rung at 
nine of the clock. Shortly after, John Donne, mercer, by his testa- 
ment, dated 1472, according to the truit of Reginald Longdon, gave 
to the parson and churchwardens of St. Mary Bow tw o tenement", 
with the appurtenances, since made into one, m Hosier Lane, then so 
called, to the maintenance of Bow bell, the same to be rung as afore- 
said. aod other things, ta be <ibser.ed, ws by the wiH appearmb. 
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This bell being usually rung somewhat late, as seemed to the 
young men 'prentices, and other in Cheap, they made and set up 
a rhyme against the clerk, as followeth ; — 

" Clarke of the Bow bell with the yellow lockes. 

For thy late ringing thy head shall have knocks." 

Whereunto the clerk replying, wrote — 

" Children of Cheape. hold you all still, 

For you shall have the Bow bell rung at your will.” 

Robert Harding, goldsmith, one of the sheriffs 1478, gave to the 
new work of that steeple forty pounds ; John Haw, mercer, ten 
pounds ; Doctor Allen, four pounds ; Thomas Baldry', four pounds ; 
and other gave other sums, so that the said work of the steeple was 
finished in the year 1512. The arches or bows thereupon, with the 
lanthorns, five in number, to wit, one at each corner, and one on the 
top in the middle upon the arches, were also afterward finished of 
sttjne, brought from Caen in Normandy, delivered at tlie Customers 
Quay for 4^. the ton ; William Copland, tailor, the king’s mer- 
chant, and Andrew Fuller, mercer, being churchwardens 1515 and 
1516. It is said that this Copland gave the great bell, which made 
the fifth in the ring, to be rung nightly at nine of the clock. This 
bell was first rung as a knell at the burial of the same Copland. It 
appeareth that the lanthorns on the top of this steeple were meant 
to have been glazed, and lights in them placed nightly in the winter, 
whereby travellers to the city might have the better sight thereof, and 
not to miss of their ways. 

In this parish also was a grammar school, by commandment of 
King Henry VI., which school was of old time kept in a house for 
that purpose prepared in the churchyard ; but that school being de- 
cayed, as others about this city, the school-house was let out for rent, 
in the reign of Henry VIII., for four shillings the year, a cellar for 
two shillings the year, and two vaults under the church for fifteen 
shillings both. 

The monuments in this church be these j namely, of Sir John 
Coventry^, mercer, mayor 1425 ; Richard Lambert, alderman ; 
Nicholas Alwine, mercer, mayor 1499 > Robert Harding, gold- 
smith, one of the sheriffs 1478 ; John Loke, one of the sheriffs 
1461 ; Edward Bankes, alderman, haberdasher, 1566 ; John Warde ; 
William Pierson, scrivener and attorney in the Common Pleas. In 
a proper chapel on the south side the church standeth a tomb, 
elevated and arched. Ade de Buke, hatter, glazed the chapel and 
most part of the church, and was there buried. All other monuments 
be defaced. Hawley and Southam had chantries there. 

Without the north side of this church of St. May Bow, towards 
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West Cheap, standeth one fair building of stone, called In record 
Seldam, a shed, which greatly darken eth the said church ; for br 
means thereof all the window s and doors on that side are stopped 
up King Edward HI upon occasion, as shall be showm m the 
ward of Cheap, caused this seld or shed to be made, and to be 
strongly bulk of stone, for himself, the queen, and other estates to 
stand in, there to behold the joustings and other shows at their 
pleasures And this house for a long time after served to that use, 
namely, in the reign of Edward 111 and Richard II , but in the 
jear 1410, Henry IV, m the lath of his reign, confirmed the said 
sued or building to Stephen Spilman, Yv'illiam Marchford, and John 
Whately, mercers, by the name of one Neiv Seldam, shed, or build- 
ing, with shops, cellars, and edifices whatsoever appertaining, called 
Crounsilde or Tamersilde, situate in the mercery in West Cheap, ard 
m the panah of St Mary de Arcnbus m London, Sic Notwith- 
standing which grant, the kings of England, and other great estates, 
as well of foreign countries, repamng to this realm, as inhabitants of 


the same, have usually repaired to this place, therein to behold the 
shows of this city passing through West Cheap, namelv, the great 
watches accustomed in the night, on the even of St John Baptist, 
and St Peter at midsummer, the examples whereof were over long 
to recite, wherefore let it suffice briefly to touch one. In the jear 
1510, on S> John’s even, at night, King Henry VIII came to this 
place, then t^led the King’s Head In Cheap, in the livery of a 
veoman of the guard, with an halbert on his shoulder, ard there 
beholding the watch, departed pnvily when the watch was done, and 
was not known to any but to whom it pleased him , but on St 
Peter’s night next following, he and the queen came royally nding to 
the said place, and there with their nobles beheld the watch of the 
citv, and relumed iiv the ir owning. 

This Church of St. Maty, with the said shed of stone, all the housin ' 
m or about Bow Churchyard, and without on that side the high 
street of Cheap to the Standard, be of Cordwainer Street Ward. 
These houses were of old time but sheds; for I read of no housing 
othenviseon that side the street, but oC divers sheds from Sopot’s 
Standard, 5 .c; Amongst other, I read of three shops 
or by SopaPs Lane, pertaining to the pnory of the Holy Tnnity 
was let out for twenty ei^ht sbillmss, one 
other for twenty shillings, and the third for twelve shillings, by tie 
year -loreover, that Richard Goodchepe, mercer, and Margery hia 
wife, son to Jordame Goodchepe, did let to John Dalmges the younger, 
mercer, their shed and chamber in West Cheap, lu the parish of St. 
Mary de Arches, for three shillings a->d fourpence by the year Als<v 
the men of Bread Street Ward contended wrdt the men of Cord- 
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wainer Street Ward for a seld or shed opposite to the Standard, on 
the south side, and it was found to be of Cordwainer Street Ward ; 
W. Waldorne being then mayor, the ist of Henry VI. Thus much 
for Cordwainer Street Ward ; which hath an alderman, his deputy, 
common councillors eight, constables eight,scavengers eight, wardmote 
inquest men fourteen, and a beadle. It standeth ta\ed to the fifteen 
in London at £52, i6s. ; in the Exchequer at ^52, 6s. 

(E{)cnp SHart. 

Next adjoining is Cheap Ward, and taketh name of the market 
there kept, called West Cheping. This ward also beginneth in the 
east, on the course of Walbrook in Bucklesbury, and runneth up 
on both the sides to the great conduit in Cheap. Also on the south 
side of Bucklesbury, a lane turning up by St. Sithes Church, and 
by St. Pancrates Church, through Needler’s Lane, on the north side 
thereof, and then through a piece of Sopar’s Lane, on both sides 
up to Cheap, be all of Cheap Ward. 

Then to begin again in the east upon the said course of Walbrook, 
is St. Mildred’s Church in the Poultry, on the north side, and over 
against the said church gate, on the south, to pass up all that high 
street called the Poultry, to the great conduit in Cheap, and then 
Cheap itself, which beginneth by the east end of the said conduit, 
and stretcheth up to the north-east corner of Bow Lane on the south 
side, and to the Standard on the north side ; and thus far to the 
west is of Cheap Ward. 

On the south side of this high street is no lane turning south out 
of this ward, more than some portion of Sopar’s Lane, whereof I 
have before written. But on the north side of this high street is 
Conyhope Lane, about one quarter of Old Jewry Lane on the west 
side, and on the east side almost as much, to the sign of the Angel. 
Then is Ironmonger’s Lane, all wholly on both sides, and from the 
north end thereof through Catton Street, west to the north end of 
St. Lawrence Lane, and some four houses west beyond the same on 
that side, and over against Ironmonger’s Lane end on the north 
side of Catton Street up by the Guildhall and St. Lawrence Church 
in the Jewry, is altogether of Cheap Ward, Then again in Cheap, 
more towards the west, is of St. Lawrence Lane before named, 
which is all wholly of this ward. And last of all is Honey Lane, and 
up to the Standard on the north side of Cheap. And so stand the 
bounds of Cheap Ward. 

Now for antiquities there. First is Bucklesburj', so called of a 
manor and tenements pertaining to one Buckle, who there dwelt 
and kept his courts. This manor is supposed to be the great stone 
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build mj, yet in part remaining on the south side of the street, which 
of late time hath been called the Old Barge, of such a sign hanged 
out near the gate thereof This manor or great house hath of long 
time been divided and letten out into many tenements , and it hath 
been a common speech, that when Walbrook did he open, barges 
were rowed out of the Thames, or towed up so far, and therefore 
the place hath et er since been called the Old Barge 

Also on the north side of this street, directly ot er against the said 
Eucklesbury, was one ancient and strong tower of stone, the which 
tower King Edward III , m the i8th of his reign, by the name of 
the King's House, called Cornettes toure m London, did appoint 
to be hts Exchange of money there to be kept. In the 29th he 
granted it to Frjdus Guynjsane and landus Bardoile, merchants 
of Luke, for twenty pounds the year And m the 32nd he gave 
the same tower to his college or free chapel of SL Stephen at West- 
minster, by the name of Cernet’s Tower at Eucklesbury m London 
This tower of late years was taken down by one Buckle, a grofer, 
meaning m place thereof to have set up and built a goodly frame 
of timber , but the said Buckle greedily labounng to pull down the 
old tower, a part thereof fell upon him, which so sore bruised him 
that his life was thereby shortened, and another that married his 
widow set up the new prepared frame of timber, and finished the 
work. 

This whole street called Eucklesbury on both the sides through- 
out is possessed of grocers and apothecaries towards the west end 
thereof on the south side breaketh out one other short lane, called 
in records Peneritch Street , it reacheth but to St Sithes Lane, 
and Sl Sithes Church is the farthest part thereof, for by the west 
end of the said church beginneth Needler’s Lane, which reacheth 
to Sop Sr’s Lane, as is aforesaid This small parish church of Sh 
Sith hath also an addition of Bennet Shorne, or Shrog or Shore 
hog, for by all these names have I read it, but the most ancient is 
Shorne, wherefore it seemeth to take that name of one Benedict 
Shorne, sometime a citizen and stock- fishmonger of London, a new 
builder, repairer, or benefactor thereof, in the reign of Edward II , 
so that Shome is but corruptly called Shrog, and more corruptly 
Shorehog 

There he huned in this church, John Frovsh, mercer, mayor 
* 394 , John Rochford and Robert Rochford , John Hold, alder- 
mjtn, Henry Froweke, mercer, mayor 1435 , Edward Warnngton; 
John Morn ce , John Huntley , Richard Lincoln, felt monger, 1546 , 
pir Ralph Warren, mercer, mayor 1553 ; Sir John Lion, grocer, 
mayor 1554, These two last have monuments, the rest are all de- 
seed. Edward Hall., -si CTaJ’^ Vtni, r.-urnmuri wergwnti 
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of this city, and then under-sheriff of the same. He wrote the large 
chronicles from Richard II. till the end of Henry VIII., and was 
buried in this church. 

Then in Needleris Lane have ye the parish church of St. Pan- 
crate, a proper small church, but divers rich parishioners therein, 
and hath had of old time many liberal benefactors, but of late such 
as, not regarding the order taken by her majesty, the least bell in 
their church being broken, have ra^er sold the same for half the 
value than put the parish to charge with new casting ; late ex- 
perience hath proved this to be true, besides the spoil of monuments 
there. In this church are buried Sir Aker ; John Aker ; John 
Barens, mercer, mayor 1370; John Beston and his wife; Robert 
Rayland; John Hamber; John Gage; John Rowley; John Lambe ; 
John Hadley, grocer, mayor 1379 ; Richard Gardener, mercer, mayor 
1478; John Stockton, mercer, mayor 1470; John Dane, mercer; 
John Parker ; Robert Marshall, alderman, 1439 ; Robert Corche- 
forde ; Robert Hatfield ; and Robert Hatfield ; Nicholas Wilfilde, 
and Thomas his son ; the monuments of all which be defaced and gone. 
There do remain of Robert Burley, 1360 ; Richard Wilson, 1525 ; 
Robert Packenton, mercer, slain with a gun shot at him in a morn- 
ing, as he was going to morrow mass from his house in Cheap to St. 
Thomas of Acars, in the year 1536. The murderer was never dis- 
covered, but by his own confession made when he came to the 
gallows at Banbury to be hanged for felony. T. Wardbury, haber- 
dasher, 1545; James Huish, grocer, 1590; Ambrose Smith, &c. 
Then is a part of Sopar’s Lane turning up to Cheap. 

By the assent of Stephen Abunden, mayor, the Pepperers in 
Sopar’s Lane were admitted to sell ull such spices and other wares as 
grocers now use to sell, retaining the old name of Pepperers in 
Sopar’s Lane, till at length, in the reign of Henry VI., the same 
Sopar’s Lane was inhabited by cordwainers and curriers, after that 
the Pepperers or Grocers had seated themselves in a more open street, 
to wit, Bucklesbury, where they yet remain. Thus much for the 
south wing of Cheap Ward. 

Now to begin again on the bank of tlie said Walbrook, at the 
east end of the high street called the Poultrj’, on the north side 
thereof, is the proper parish church of St. Mildred, which church 
was new built upon Walbrook in the year 1457. John Saxton their 
parson gave thirty-two pounds towards the building of the new choir, 
which now standeth upon the course of Walbrook. Lovell and 
Puery, and Richard Keston, have their arms in the cast window as 
benefactors. The roofing of that church is garnished with the arms 
of Thomas Archehull, one of the churchwardens in the year 1455, 
who was there buried. Thomas Morsted, esquire, and chirurgeon to 

R 
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Km;; Henry IV , V , and VI , one of the sheriffs of London in the 
year 1436, gave unto this church a parcel of ground, containing in 
length from the course of Walbrook toward the west forty^five feet, 
and in breadth from the church toward the north thirty-five feet, 
being within the gate called Scalding Wike, in the said parish, to 
make a church vard iv herein to bury their dead Richard Shore, 
draper, one of the sheriffs 1505, gave fifteen pounds for making a 
porch to this church Salomon kanuare had a chantry there in the 
14th of Edward II Hugh Game had one other Buned hc-e, as 
appearethb) monuments, John Hild)e, poulter, 1416 , John Kcndah, 
1468, John Garland, 1476, Robert Bois, 1485, and Simon Lecj 
poulters, r4S7 , Thomas Lee of Essex, gentleman , William Hall icg- 
ndge, Christopher Fehocke, 1494, Robert Draito", skinner, 1484, 
John Chrisiopberson, doctor of phvsic, 1524 , Wiiham Turner, 
skinner, 1536, Blase White, grocer, 1558 , Thomas Hobson, haber- 
dasher, 1559, William Hobson, haberdasher, 5581, Thomas Tusser, 
1580, with this epitaph — ■ ^ 

" Here Thomas Tusser, clad in earth, doth he, 

That sometime madei the PovnteS of llusb^dne , 

Bv him then leame thou maist here lea me « e most, 

Wbeit all is done we sfeepe and ttirne to dust. 

And yet ihroueh Christ to heaven ue hope to go 
Who reades his booke* shall find bis fjiih was so ” 


On the north side of the churchyard remain two tombs of marble, 
but not known of whom, or otherwise than bv tradition it »s said, 
they were of Thomas Monshampe and William, brothers, about 

1547, 

Some four houses west from this parish church of SL Mildred is 
a prison house pertaining to one of the shenffs of London, and is 
called the Compter in the Poultry This hath been there kept and 
continued time out of mind, for I have not read of the original 
^ereoL West from this Compter was a proper chapel, Sidled of 
Corpus Chnsti and St Mary, at Conyhope Lane end, in the paJW'h 
oE St. Mildred, founded by one named Ion Irunnes, a citizen \e 
on on, in the reign of Edward III , in which chapel was a gutl 
or fraternity, that might dispend in lands better than twenty pounds 
y year It was suppressed by Henry VIII , and purchased by one 
1 homas Hobson haberdasher He turned this chapel into a fair 
warehouse and shops towards the street, with lodgings over them. 

1 hen IS Convhope Lane, of old time so called of such a sign 
banging over a poulterer’s, stall at the Kne’s end. 
of* j Grocers’ Hall, which company being 

^ Pepperers, were first incorporated by the name of 
e in the year 1345, at which tune they elected for custos, 
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or guardian, of their fraternity, Richard Oswin and Laurence 
Haliwell, and twenty brethren were then taken in to be of their 
society. In the year 1411, the custos, or guardian, and the brethren 
of this company, purchased of the Lord Ro. Fitzwaters one plot of 
ground, with the building thereupon, in the said Conyhope Lane, for 
three hundred and twenty marks, and then laid the foundation of 
their new common hall. 

About the year 1429, the Grocers had license to purchase five 
hundred marks land, since the which time, near adjoining unto the 
Grocers’ Hall, the said company had built seven proper houses for 
seven aged poor almspeople. Thomas Knowles, grocer, mayor, 
gave his tenement in St Anthony's Churchyard to the Grocers, 
towards the relief of the poor brethren in that company. Also H. 
Keeble, grocer, mayor, gave to the seven almspeople sixpence the 
piece weekly for ever ; which pension is now increased by the masters, 
to some of them two shillings the piece weekly, and to some of them 
less, &c. Henry Adie, grocer, 1563, gave one thousand marks to 
the Grocers to purchase lands; and Sir John Pechie, knight 
banneret, free of that company, gave them five hundred pounds to 
certain uses. He built almshouses at Ludingstone, in Kent, and was 
there'buried. 

West from this Conyhope Lane is the Old Jewry, whereof some 
portion is of Cheap Ward, as afore is showed. At the south end of 
this lane is the parish church of St. Mary Colechurch, named of one 
Cole that built it This church is built upon a wall above ground, so 
that men are forced to go to ascend up thereunto by certain steps. 

I find no monuments of this church, more than that Henry IV. 
granted license to William Marshall and others to found a brother- 
hood of St. Katherine therein, because Thomas Becket. and St 
Edmond, the archbishop, were baptized there. More, I read of 
Bordhangly Lane to be in that parish. And thus much for the 
north side of the Poultry. The south side of the said Poultrj', be- 
ginning on the bank of the said brook over against the parish church 
of St. Mildred, passing up to the great conduit, hath divers fair 
houses, which were sometimes inhabited by poulters, but now by 
grocers, haberdashers, and upholsterers. 

At the west end of this Poultry, and also of Bucklesbury, beginneth 
the large street of West Cheaping, a market-place so called, which 
street stretcheth west till ye come to the little conduit by Paul’s Gate, 
but not all of Cheap Ward. In the east part of this street standeth 
the great conduit of sweet water, conveyed by pipes of lead under 
ground from Paddington for the service of this city, castellated with 
stone, and cisterned in lead, about the year 1285. and again new 
built and enlarged by Thomas Ham, one of the sheriffs 1479. 
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About the midst of this street is the Standard m Cheap, of what ‘ 
antiquity the first foundation I have not read. But Henry VI by 
his patent dated at Windsor the 21st of his reiffn, which patent was 
confirmed by parliament 1442, granted license to Thomas Knolles, 
John Chichle, and other, e\:ecutors to John Weis, grocer, sometime 
mayor of London, n ith his goods to maLe new the highway which 
leadeth from the city of London towards the palace of Westminster, 
before and nigh the manor of Savoy, parcel of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
a way then very ruinous, and the pavement broken, to the hurt and 
mischief of the subjects, which old pavement then remaining in that 
way within the length of five hundred feet, and all the breadth of 
the same before and nigh the site of the manor aforesaid, they to 
break up, and with stone, gravel, and other stuff, one other good and 
sufficient way there to make for the commodity of the subjects 

And further, that the Standard in Cheap, where divers executions 
of the law before time had been performed, which Standard at the 
present was very ruinous with age, in which there was a conduit, 
should be taken down, and another competent standard of stone, 
together with a conduit in the same of new, strongly to be built, for 
the commodity and honour of the cit>, with the goods of the said 
testator, without interruption, <SLc 

Of executions at the Standard m Cheap, we read, that in the year 
1 293 three men had their right hands smitten off there, for rescuing 
of a prisoner arrested by an olBcer of the city In the year 1326. 
the burgesses of London caused Walter Stapleton, Bishop of Excestef, 
treasurer to Edward II , and other, to be beheaded at the Standard 
in Cheap (but this, was by Paul’s Gate), in the \ear 1351, the 26th 
of Edward III , two fishmongers were beheaded at the Standard lO 
Cheap, but 1 read not of their offence 1381, Wat Tyler beheaded 
Richard Lions and other there In the year 1399, Henry IV caused 
the blanck charters made by Richard II to be burnt there In the 
year 1 450, Jack Cade, captain of the Kentish Rebels, beheaded the 
Lord Say there In the year 1461, John Davy had his hand stricken 
off ihere, because he had stneken a man before the judges at West- 
minster, &.c. 

Then next is a great cross in West Cheap, which cross was there 
erected m the year 1290 by Edward I upon occasion thus — Queen 
Eleanor his wife died at Hardeby,* a town near unto the city 0/ 
Lincoln, her body was brought from thence to Westminster, and 
the king, in memory of her, caused in every place where her body 
rested^ in the way, a stately cross of stone to be erected, with the 
queens image and arms upon it, as at Grantham, Woburn, Nor- 
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thampton, Stony Stratford, Dunstable, St. Alban’s, Waltham, West 
Cheap, and at Charing, from whence she was conveyed to West- 
minster, and there buried. 

This cross in West Cheap being like to those other which remain 
to this day, and being by length of time decayed, John Hatherly, 
mayor of London, procured, in the year 1441, license of King Henry 
VI. to re-edify the same in more beautiful manner for the honour of 
the city, and had license also to take up two hundred fodder of lead 
for the building thereof of certain conduits and a common granary. 
This cross was then curiously wrought at the charges of divers 
citizens ; John Fisher, mercer, gave six hundred marks toward it. 
The same was begun to be set up 14S4, and finished i486, the and 
of Henry VII. It was new gilt over in the year 1522, against the 
coming of Charles V., emperor; in the year 1553, against the coro- 
nation of Queen Anne ; new burnished against the coronation of 
Eduard VI.; and again new gilt 1554, against the coming in of 
Ki«g Philip. Since the which time the said cross having been pre- 
sented by divers juries, or inquests of wardmote, to stand in the 
highway to the let of carriages, as they alleged, but could not have 
it removed, it followed that in the year 1581, the 3ist of June, in the 
night, the lowest images round about the said cross, being of Christ’s 
resurrection, of the Virgin hlarj-, King Edward the Confessor, and 
such like, were broken and defaced, proclamation was made, that 
whoso would bewray the doers, should have forty crowns, but nothing 
came to light. The image of the Blessed Virgin was at that time robbed 
of her Son, and her arms broken by which she stayed him on her 
knees ; her whole body also was haled with ropes, and left likely to 
fall, but in the year 1595 was again fastened and repaired; and in 
the year next following a new misshapen son, as born out of time, 
all naked, was laid in her arms, the other images remaining broke 
as afore. But on the east side of the same cross, the steps taken 
thence, under the image of Christ’s resurrection defaced, w’as then 
set up a curiously wrought tabernacle of grey marble, and in the 
same an image alabaster of Diana, and water conveyed from the 
Thames prilling from her naked breast for a time, but notv decayed. 

In the year 1599, the timber of the cross at the top being rotted 
within the lead, the arms thereof bending, were feared to have fallen 
to the harming of some people, and therefore the w'hole body of the 
cross was scaffhlded about, and the top thereof taken down, meaning 
in place thereof to have set up a pyramis ; but some of her majesty’s 
honourable councillors directed their letters to Sir Nicholas Mosley, 
then mayor, by her highness' express commandment concerning the 
cross, forthwith to be repaired, and placed again as it formerly 
stood, &c. Notwithstanding, the said cross stood headless more 
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than a year after, whereupon the said councillors, in greater 
number, meaning not any longer to permit the continuance of such 
a contempt, ivrote to William Rider, then mayor, requiring him, hy 
virtue of her highness’ said former direction and commandment^ 
iMthout any further delay to accomplish the same her majesty’s 
most princely care therein, respecting especially the antiquity and 
continuance of that monument, an ancient ensign of Chnstiamty, &.C 
Dated the 34th of December 1600 After this A cross of timber 
was trained, set up, covered with lead, and gilded, the body of the 
cross downward cleansed of dust, the scaffold carried thence 
About twelve nights following, the image of Our Lady was again 
aefaced, bv plucking off her crown, and almost her bead, taking 
from her her naked child, and stabbing her m the breast, fi.c. 
Thus i"iich for the cross in West Cheap 

Then at the west end of West Cheap Street was sometime a cross 
of stone called the Old Cross, Ralph Higden, in his Pohcrom- 
con, saith, that Walter Stapleton, Bishop of Excester, tieasuren to 
Edward n , was by the burgesses of London beheaded at this cross 
called the Standard, without the north door of St Paul's Church, 
and so IS It noted in other writers that then lived This old cross 
stood and remained at the east end of the parish church called St. 
Michael in the corner by Paul's Gate, near to the north end of the 
old Exchange, till the year I390, the 13th of Richard II , m place 
of which old cross then taken down, the said Church of St Michael 
was enlarged, and also 3 fair water conduit built about the qth of 
■Henry VI 


In the reign of Edward III divers j oustings were made in this 
Etieet, betwixt Sopar’s Lane and the great cross, namely, one in the 
year 1331, the 31st of September, as I find noted by divers writers 
of that time In the middle of the city of London, say they, in a 
street called Cheap, the stone pavement being covered with sand, 
that the horses might not slide when they strongly set their feet to 
the ground, the king held a tournament three day, together, with the 
nobility, valiant men of the realm, and other some strange knights 
And to the end the beholders might with the better ease see the 
me, there was a wooden scaffold erected across the street, like 
tovver, wherein Queen Philippa, and many other ladies, richlv 
unto assembled from all parts of the realm, did stand to 
tioWj higher frame, in which the ladies were 

nia/'ikj i, * r whereby they were with some shame forced 
f 11 ’j u asof^ whereof the kmghts, and such as were under- 
to tail down, b;sly hurt, wherefore the queen took great care to 
punishment, and through her prayers, which 

ecarpen ^fes, pacified the king and council, and thereby 
sue rnade upon he* 
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purdiTscd gTC.it love of the peopl-'. After which time the kintr 
caused a died to be strongiv made of atone, for himself, the queen, 
nrd other estates to stand on. and there to behold the jou=tmc;s and 
other 'hows at their pleasure, by the Church of St. Maty How, as is 
showed in Cordwainer Street Ward, 'riius much for the hiyh street 
of Cht.ap. 

Xow let us return to the south 'ide of Cheap Ward. From the 
great conduit west be many f.iir and large houses, for the most part 
possessed of mercers up to the comer of Cordwainer Street, corruptly 
called Bow Lane, which houses in former times were but sheds or 
shops, with solcrs^ over them, as of hate one of them remained at 
Sopar's I.ane end, wherein a woman sold seeds, roots, and herbs ; 
but those sheds or shops, by encroachments on the high street, arc 
now largely built on both sides outward, and also upw.ard, some 
three, four, or fiv c stones high. 

Mow of the north side of Che.ap Street and ward, beginning at 
thj great conduit, and by St. .M.ary Cole Church, where ve left. 
Me\t thereurio westward is the Mercers’ Cliapct, sometime .an 
hospital, intituled of St. Thomas of Aeon, or .hears, for a master 
and brethren, &c., saith the record of Edward 

in., the 14th year. It was founded b> Thomas Pitrliebald ac 
Heili, and Agnes his wife, sister to Thomas Bechet, m the reign 
of Henry II. They gave to the master and brethren tnc lands, with 
the appurtenances that sometime were Gilbart Bechet’s, father to 
the said Thomas, in the which he vv.as bom. there to make a church. 
There was a charnel, and .a ch.tpcl over it, of St. Nicholas and 
St, Stephen. 'Ihis hospital w.as valued to dispcnd ;£~ 77 , 3^. 4ff., 
surrenaered the 3o:h of Henry VII!., the eis: of October, and was 
since purcha'cd by tlic Mercers, by mc.ans of Sir Ricliard Gresham, 
and vv.as again set open on the eve of St. Michad. 1541, the 33rd 
of Hciity VIII. It IS now called the Mercers’ Chapel, Therein is 
kept a free grammar school, as of old lime had been accustomed, 
comm'’nt.cd by parhament. Here be many monuments remaining, 
but more h.ave been defaced : — ^Jaincs Butler. Earl of Omiond. and 
D.amc Josn lus countess, 142$; John Norton, esquire; Stephen 
Cavendish, draper, mayor 13O2; Thomas Cavendish; William 
Cavendish ; Thomas Ganon, c.aliccl Pike, one of the shcrifE 1410; 
Ilurg.vte, of Yorkshire; .'\mbro c Crcsacrc ; John Chester, draper; 
John Trusbut, mercer. 1437; Tho, Norland, shcr.iT 14S3. Sir 
Edmond Sha, goldsraidv, mayo' i4Se ; Sir 'Tnomas Hill, mavor 
1455; Thomas ilam, sheriff 1479; Lancelot Lai cn. esquire ; Raluh 
Ti’ncy, sheriff luSS; Garth, esquire; John Rica; Thom is Butler, 

* ^ ''rj, r 'v r* 1-.*’ n s * r'u' a f u t a' 'ton or 
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Earl of Ormond, 1515, Sir W. Butler, grocer, m 3 }or 1515 j 'V 
Browne, mercer, ma\or 1513, John Loke, 1519, Sir T Baldry, 
mercer, major 1523, Sir W Loclce, mercer, sberiff 1548; Sir 
John Allen, mercer, mayor rS25, deceased -1544 j Sir Thomas 
Leigh, mercer, major 1558, Sir Richard hfalorj', mercer, major 
1564 , Humf Baskervile, mercer, sheriff 1561 , Sir C Bond, mayor 
1587, 5 .C 

Before this hospital, towards the street, was built a fair and 
beautiful chapel, arched over nith stone, and thereupon the Mercers’ 
Hall, a most curious piece of work; Sir John Allen, mercer, being 
founder of that chapel, was there buried , but since his tomb is 
remot ed thence into the body of the hospital church, and his chapel, 
dn ided into shops, is letten out for rent 

These Mercers were enabled to be a company, and to purchase 
lands to the value of twenty' pounds the year, the i7t1i of Richard II 
They had three messuages and shops in the parish of SL Martin 
Oteswitch, in the ward of Bishopsgate, for the sustentation of the 
poor, and a chantry of the 22nd of Richard II Henry IV, in the 
1 2th of his reign, confirmed to Stephen Spilman, W, M archford, 
and John Whatile, mercers, by the name of one new seldam, shed, 
or budding, with shops, cellars, and edifices whatsoever appertaining 
called CrowTisild, situate m the Mercery in West Cheap, in the 
pansh of St, Mary de Arcubus m London, Jlc,, to be holden in 
burgage, as all the city of London is, and which were worth by year 
in all issues, according to the tme value of them, ^7, 13^ 4rf , as 
found by inquisition before T. Knolles, may or, and eschcator in the 
said city Henry VI , in the 3rd of his reign, at the request of 
John Coventry, John Carpenter, and William Grove, granted to the 
Mercers to have a chaplain and a brotherhood, for relief of such 
of their company as came to decay by misfortune on the sea. In 
the year 1536,00 St Peter’s night, King Henry VIII and Queen 
Jane his wife stood m this Mercers’ Hall, then rew built, and 
beheld the marching watch of this city most bravely set out, Sir 
John Allen, mercer, one of the king’s council, being mayor* 

Nett beyond the Mercers’ Chapel and their hall is Ironmonger 
Lane, so called of ironmongers dwelling there, whereof 1 read, m 
the reign of Edward I , d.c, In this lane is the small pansh church 
of St Martin called Pomary , upon what occasion I certainly know 
not It is supposed to be of apples growing where houses are now 
lately built, for myself have seen large void places there Monu- 
ments in that church none to be accounted o£ 

Farther west is St. Lawrence Lane, so called of St, Lawrence 
Church, which standeth directly over against the north end thereof 
Antiquities m this lane I find none other, than that among many 
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fair houses, there is one large inn for receipt of travellers called 
Blossoms Inn, but corruptly Bosoms Inn, and hath to sign St. 
Lawrence the Deacon, in a border of blossoms or flowers. 

Then near to the Standard in Cheap is Honey Lane, so called, 
not of sweetness thereof, being very narrow, and somewhat dark, 
but rather of often washing and sweeping, to keep it clean. In this 
lane is the small parish church called Allhallows in Honey Lane. 
There be no monuments in this church worth the noting. I find 
that John Norman, draper, mayor 1453, was buried there. He gave 
to the Drapers his tenements on the north side the said church, they 
to allow for the beam light and lamp, i3r. 4^. yearly from this lane 
to the Standard. And thus much for Cheap W.ird in the high 
street of Cheap, for it stretcheth no farther. 

Now for the north wing of Cheap Ward have ye Catte Street, 
corruptly called Catteten Street, which beginneth at the north end 
of Ironmonger Lane, and runneth to the west end of St. Lawrence 
Church, as is afore showed. 

On the north side of the street is the Guildhall, wherein the 
courts for the city be kept, namely, i. The court of common council ; 

2. The court of the lord mayor and his brethren the aldermen ; 

3. The court of hustings ; 4. The court of orphans ; 5. The court 
of the sheriffs ; 6. The court of the wardmote ; 7. Tlic court of 
hallmote ; 8. The court of requests, commonly called the court 
of conscience; 9. The chamberlain’s court for apprentices, and 
making them free. This Guildhall, saith Robert Fabian, was begun 
to be built new in the year 1411, the 12th of Henry- IV., by Thomas 
Knoles, then mayor, and his brethren the aldermen : the same was 
made of a little cottage a large and great house, as now it standeth, 
towards the charges whereof the companies gave large benevolences ; 
also offences of men were pardoned for sums of money towards this ' 
work, extraordinary fees were raised, fines, amercements, and other 
things employed during seven years, with .a continuation thereof 
three years more, all to be employed to this building. 

The 1st year of Henry VI., John Coventry and John Carpenter, 
executors to Richard Whittington, gave tow.ards the paving of this 
great hall twenty pounds, and the next year fifteen pounds more to 
the said pavement with hard stone of Purbeck. They also glazed 
some windows thereof, and of the mayor’s court ; on every which 
window the arms of Richard Whittington arc placed. The founda- 
tion of the mayor’s court was laid in the 3rd year of the reign of 
Henry VI., and of the porch on the south side of the mayor’s court, in 
the 4th of the said king. Then was built the mayor’s chamber, and 
the council ch.amber with other rooms above the stairs. Last of all a 
stately porch entering the great h.all was erected, the front thereof 
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towards the south beinj beautified with images of stone, such as is 
showed by these verses following, made about some thirty j ears since 
by William Elderton, at that time an attorney in the shenffs’ courts 
there — 

Thoush most of the Images be pulled down, 

And none be thought retniync jn towne 
I vm sure there be in London yet, 

Seven images m such and m such a place , 

And few or none I Ihink will hit 
\cl every day they show their face, 

And thousands see them every year, 

Put few I thinbe can tell me where 

\V here Jcsit Cbnst aloft doth stand 

Law and I^earning on ejrther hand 

Discipline In the Devil s necke 

And hard by her are three direct 

There Jusuce, Fonimde and Temperance stand 

Where find ye the like in all this land ? 

Divers aldermen glared the great hall and other courts, as appeareth 
by their arms in each vi indow WiUum Hanot, draper, mayor 14^1, 
gave forty pounds to the making of two louvers in the said Guildhall, 
and towards the glaring thereof The kitchens and other houses of 
office adjoining to this Guildhall were bmlt of later time, to wit, 
about the year 1501, by procurement of Sir John Sba, goldsmith, 
mayor, who was the first that kept his feast there, towards the 
charges of which work the mayor had of the fellowships of the city 
bv their own agreement certain sums of money, as of the Mercers 
fortv pounds, the Grocers twenty pounds, the Drapere thirty pounds, 
and so of the other fellowships through the citv, as thev were of 
power Also widows and other well disposed persons gave certain 
sums of money, as the Lady Hill ten pounds, the Lady Austne ten 
pounds, and so of many other, till the work was finished, since the 
which time the mayor's feasts have been v early kept there, which 
before time had been kept in the Tailors’ Hall, and in the Grocers’ 
Hall Nicholas Alwyn, grocer, mayor 1499, deceased 1505, gave 
by his testament for a hanging of tapestry, to serve for principal 
days in the Guildhall, ^73, 61 8d How this gift vvas performed 1 
have rot heard, for executors of our time having no conscience (f 
speak of my own knowledge) prove more testaments than they 
perform. 

Now for the chapel or college of our Ladv Mary Magdalen, and 
of All Saints, by the Guildhall, called London College, I read that the 
same was built about the year 1299, and that Peter Fanelore, Adam 
Frauncis, and Henry Frowike, citizens, gave one messuage, vvith the 
appurtenances, m the parish of St Fawstar, to William Brampton, 
custos of the chantry, by them founded in the said chapel with 
four chaplains, and one other house m the parish of SL Giles without 
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Cripplegate, in the 27th of Edward III., was given to them. More- 
over, I find that Richard II., in the 20th of his reign, granted to 
Stephen Spilnian, mercer, license to give one messuage, three shops, 
and one garden, with the appurtenances, being in the parish of St. 
Andrew, Hubbard, to the custos and chaplains of tlie said chapel, and 
to their successors, for their better relief and maintenance for ever. 

King Henr>’ VI., in the 8th of his reign, gave license to John 
Barnard, custos, and the chaplains, to build of new the said chapel 
or college of Guildhall ; and the same Henry VI., in the 27th of his 
reign, granted to tlie parish clerics in London a guild of St. Nichol.as, 
for two chaplains by them to be kept in the said chapel of St. Mary 
Magdalen, near unto the Guildhall, and to keep seven almspeople. 
Henry' Barton, skinner, mayor, founded a chaplaincy there ; Roger 
Depham, mercer, and Sir William Langford, knight, had also chap- 
laincies there. This chapel or college had a custos, seven chaplains, 
three clerks, and four choristers. 

Monuments there have been sundry, as appearcth by the tombs 
of marble yet remaining, seven in number, but all defaced. The 
uppermost in the choir, on the south side thereof, above the revestry 
door, was the tomb of John Wells, grocer, mayor 1451. The like- 
ness of wells are graven on the tomb on the revestry door, and 
other places on that side the choir. Also in the glass window over 
this tomb, and in the east window, is the likeness of wells, with 
hands elevated out of the same wells, holding scrolls, wherein is 
written “Mercy!” — the writing in the east window being broken, 
yet remaincth wells. I found his arms also in the south glass win- 
dow. All which do show that the east end and south side the choir 
of this chapel, and the revestry', were by him both built and glazed. 
On the north side the choir the tomb of Thomas Kneswonh, fish- 
monger, mayor 1505, who deceased 1515, was defaced, and within 
these forty-four years again renewed by the Fishmongers. Two 
other tombs lower there are ; the one of a draper, the other of a 
haberdasher, their names not known. Richard Stomine is written 
in the window by the haberdasher. Under flat stones do lie divers 
custos of the chapel, chaplains and ofticers to the chamber. 
Amongst others, John Clipstonc, priest, sometime custos of the 
library of the Guildhall, 14577 another of Edmond Alison, priest, 
one of the custos of the library, 1510, &c. Sir John Langley, gold- 
smith, mayor 1576, lieth-buricd in the vault, under the tomb of John 
Wells before-named. This chapel, or college, valued to dispend 
;Ci5, Sr. gd. by the year, was surrendered amongst other. The 
chapel remaineih to the mayor and commonalty', wherein they have 
service weekly, as also at the election of the mayor, and at the 
mayor's fca«t, &c. 
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Adjoinms to this chapel, on the south side, was sometime » fiir 
and lar^e Iibnry, furnished with books, pertaining to the Guildhall 
and college These books, as il js said, were in the it,gn of 
ndnard Vt sent for by Edward, Duke of Somerset, lord protector, 
with promise to be restored ^Ien laded from thence three carnes 
'^ith ihem, bu* they were ntscr rciurocd. This library was built 
by the executors of Richard Whittington, and by WUhtsin Euty 
The arms of WhitiingtOti arc placed on the one side in the stone 
work, and two letters, to wit, \\\ ard li , for W'llliam HuHt on the 
other side. It is row lofted through, and made a storehouse for 
clothes 

South west from this Gutldba!l is the fair parish church of St 
Lawrence, called m the Jenr), because cf o’d time ntany Jews 
inhabited thereabout This church is fur and large, and hath 
some monumenis, aj shall be shown 1 njself, more than seren'y 
>ears since, haic seen m this church the shank-bone of a rnan, 
as It ts taken, and also a tooth, of a aery great bigncjSt hanged 
up for show lit chains of Iron, upon a pilLir of s'one , the tooth, 
being about the bigness of a man's fist, j> long since convered 
from thence , the thigh, ot ibauk-hane, of WCnty five inches in 
length by the ru'e, remaineth j « fastened to a post of timber, and 
IS not so much to be no'ed far the length as for the thickness, 
hardness, and strength thereof, for when it was hanged on the 
stone pillar it fretted, with moving, the said pillar, and was not itself 
fretted, ror, as seeneih, is not yet lightened by remaining dry; but 
where or when this bone was fint found or discovered I hare not 
heard, and therefore, rejecting the fables of some late wnters, I 
oierpass them. Waber B'undell had a chantry there, the 14th 
of Edward II There he buried m this church— El iiabe'h, wife to 
John Fortescue, Katherine btoLeton, John Stratton, Phihp Albert, 
John Fleming, Philip Agmondesham , \\illmni Skywtth; John 

01 ^rtg ^ Baker, Thomas APevne; ■Wilhatn Barton, mercer, 
1410, \\iUiam Melritb, mercer, one of the sheriffs I 4 i 5 j Simon 

attief, mercer, 14:8, \\al‘er Cbartsc), draper, one of the shenffs 

London, the father, and Richard 
Kich, bis son, mercer, one of the shenffs t 445 , deceased 1469, 

mth thf« ' ' 


“ R^p ce (luod ppti, tit 

Umne quod rxt luhi 


pnaenils ttmpons tcuum — 
1 esl prrlerwmare Dnjiu. 


wh.rR^i ^ J®’’"' *" St* Thomas Aears, 

mch John w^ father to Thomas, father to Richard Lord Rite h. 
ih^ 'J, Pictenng, honourable for service of h.s pnnce and for 
the English merchants bejond the seas, who deceased 1448; 
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Godfrey Bollen, mercer, mayor 1457 ; Thomas Bollen, his son, 
esquire, of Norfolk, 1471; John Atkenson, gentleman; Dame 
' Mary St. Maure; John Waltham; Roger Bonifant ; John Chayhee ; 
John Abbot; Geffrey Filding, mayor 1452, and Angell his wife; 
Simon Benington, draper, and Joan his wife ; John Marshal, mercer, 
mayor 1493; William Purchat, mayor 1498; Thomas Burgoyne, 
gentleman, mercer, 1517; the wife of a master of defence, servant 
to the Princess of Wales, Duchess of Cornwall, and Countess of 
Chester; Sir Richard Gresham, mayor 1537; Sir Michell Dor- 
mer, mayor 1541 ; Robert Charsey, one of the sheriffs 1548; Sir 
William Row, ironmonger, mayor 1593 ; Samuel Thornhill, 1397. 
Thus much for Cheap Ward, which hath an alderman, his deputy, 
common councillors eleven, constables eleven, scavengers nine, for 
the wardmote inquest twelve, and a beadle. It is taxed to the 
fifteen at £"12, i 6 j., and in the Exchequer at ;^S2, us. 

* (Calcman Stmt JHarl). 

Next to Cheap Ward, on the north side thereof, is Coleman Street 
Ward, and beginneth also in the east, on the course of Walbrook 
in Lothbury, and runneth west on the south side to the end of 
Ironmongers’ Lane, and on the nortK side to the west corner of 
Bassinges Hall Street. 

On the south side of Lothbury is the street called the Old Jewry ; 
the one half, and better on both sides, towards Cheap, is of this 
ward. On the north side lieth Coleman Street, whereof the ward 
taketh name, wholly on both sides north to London Wall, and from 
that north end along by the wall, and Moorgate east, to the course 
of Walbrook; and again from Coleman Street west to the iron 
grates. And these be the bounds of this ward. 

Antiquities to be noted therein are these : First, the street of 
Lothburie, Lathburie, or Loadburie, for by all these names have 
I read it, took the name, as it seemeth, of burie, or court of old 
time there kept, but by whom is grown out of memory. This street 
is possessed for the most part by founders, that cast candlesticks, 
chafing-dishes, spice mortars, and such like copper or latten works, 
and do afterward turn them with the foot, and not with the wheel, 
to make them smooth and bright with turning and scrating, as 
some do term it, making a loathsome noise to the by-passers that 
have not been used to the like, and therefore by them disdainfully 
called Lothburie. 

On the south side of this street, amongst the founders, be some 
fair houses and large for merchants, namely, one that of old time 
was the Jews’ synagogue, which was defaced by the citizens of 
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London, after that they had slam seven hundred Je^ and spoiled 
the residue of tneir goods, in the year isha, the 47 lh Henry HI 
And not long after, in the year 1*91, King Edward I banished the 
remnant of the Jews out of England, as is afore showed. The said 
synagogue being so suppressed, certain frurs got possession thereof, 
*<for°iii the year laSj/’sailh MattneW Tans, “ there were seed n 
London a new order of fnars, called De PamUnUa 7 ««, or fratres 
dt. Sana, because they were appareled in sackcloth, who had their 
house in London, near unto Aldersgate without the gate, and had 
license of Henry III , m the 54th of his, reign, to remove from thence 
to anv other place, and in the 56th he gase unto them this Jews’ 
Synagogue After which time, Eleanor the queen, svife to Edward I , 
took mto her prottciion, and watran'ed unto the pnoc and bre'hren 
De Ptndenita Jtsu Chnsft of London, the said land and building In 
Colechurch Street, in the pansh of St. Clave in the jewrv, and Sl 
M argaret in Lothbury, by her granted, with consent of Stephen de 
Fulbaurne, under-warden of the Bridge House, and other brethren 
of that house, for sixty marks of silver, which they had received of 
the said prior and brethren of repentance, to the hoilding of the said 
bridge” This order of fnars gathered many good scholars, and 
multiplied in number evcee^ingly, until the council at Lyons, by the 
which It was decreed, that f-om that time forth there should be no 
more orders of begging fnars permitted, but only the four orders , 
to wit, the Dominicke, or preacher, the Minontes, or grey fnars, the 
Carmehtes, or while fnars, and the Augustine s And so from that 
tune the begging fnars deceased, and fell to nothing 

Now It followed, that in the year 1305, Robert Fitzwalter re- 
quested and obtained of the said King Edward I , that the same 
friars of the Sack might assign to the said Robert their chapel 
or chutch, of old time called the Synagogue of tbe Jews, near ad- 
joining to the then mansion place of the same Robert, which was 
in place ^where now standeth the Grocers’ Hall , and the said Syna- 
gogue was at the north comer of the Old Jeivry, Robert Large, 
mercer, mayor m the year 1439, kept his mayoralty m this house, 
and dwelt there unLl his dying day This house standeth, and is of 
two parishes, as opening into Lothbury, of St. hlargareds pansh, 
and opening mto the Old Jewry, of St Olave’s pansh Tbe said 
Robert Large gave liberally to both these panshes, but was buried 
at Sl Olave’s Hugh Clopton, mercer, mayor 1492, dwelt m 
this house, and kept his mayoralty there It is now a tavern, and 
hath to sign a windmill And thus much for this house, sometime 
the Jews’ Synagogue, since a bouse of fnars, then a nobleman's house 
after that, a merchant’s house, wherein mayoralties have been kept, 
and now a wm^ Uvern. 
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Then is the Old Jewry, a street so called of Jews sometime dwelling 
there, and near adjoining, in the parishes of St. Olave, St. Michael 
Basings Hall, St. lilartin Ironmonger Lane, St. Lawrence, called the 
Jewry, and so west to Wood Street. William, Duke of Normandy, 
first brought them from Rouen to inhabit here. 

William Rufus favoured them so far, that he sware by Luke’s face, 
his common oath, if they could overcome 'the Christians, he would be 
one of their sect. 

Henry II. grievously punished them for corrupting his coin. 

Richard I. forbad Jews and women to be present at his coronation, 
for fear of enchantments ; for breaking of which commandment many 
Jews were slain, who being assembled to present the king with some 
gift, one of them was stricken by a Christian, which some unruly 
people perceiving, fell upon them, beat them to their houses, and 
burnt them therein, or slew them at their coming out. Also the Jews 
at Norwich, St. Edmondsbury, Lincoln, Stamford, and Lynne, were 
robbed and spoiled ; and at York, to the number of five hundred, 
besides women and children, entered a tower of the castle, proffered 
money to be in surety of their lives, but the Christians would not 
take it, whereupon they cut the throats of their wives and children, 
and cast them over the walls on the Christians’ heads, and then 
entering the king’s lodging, they burnt both the house and them- 
selves. 

King John, in the iith of his reign, commanded all the Jews, 
both men and women, to be imprisoned and grievously punished, 
because he would have all their money. Some of them gave all they 
had, and promised more, to escape so many kinds of torments, for 
every one of them had one of their eyes at the least plucked out ; 
amongst whom there was one, which being tormented many ways, 
would not ransom himself, till the king had caused every day one of 
his great teeth to be plucked out by the space of seven days, and 
then gave the king ten thousand marks of silver, to the end they 
should pull out no more. The said king at that time spoiled the 
Jews of sixty-six thousand marks. 

The 17 th of this king, the barons brake into the Jews’ houses, 
rifled their coffers, and with the stone of their houses repaired the 
gates and walls of London. 

King Henry III., in the iith of his reign, granted to Semayne, or 
Balaster, the house of Benomye Mittun the Jew, in the parish of St. 
Michael Bassinghaugh, in which the said Benomye dwelt, with the 
fourth part of all his land, in that parish which William Elie held of 
the fee of Hugh Novell, and all the land in Coleman Street belonging 
to the said Benomye, and the fourth part of the land in the parish of 
St. Lawrence, which was the fee of T. Buckerell, and were escheated 
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to the Lin ’ for the murder tvhich the said Benoniye committed m the 
city of London, to hold to the said Sema>iie, and his heirs, of the 
Ling, paying at Easter a pair of gilt spurs, and to do the service 
thereof due unto the lord's court. In like manner, and for like 
sen ices, the Lmg granted to Guso for hts homage the other part of 
the lands of the said Eenomje in St. hlichael’s parish, which lands 
that Pa/" ter held, and was the ling’s escheat, and the lands of the 
said Eenomje in the said pansh, uhich Walter Turner held, and 
fifteen feet of land, which Hugh Harman held, with fifteen iron elli 
of Land, and half m the front of Ironmonger Lane, m the panah of 
St Martin, which were the said Benomje’s, of the fee of the hospi.al 
of St. Giles, and which Adam the smith held, with two stone houses, 
which were Moses', the Jew of Canterbury, in the pansh of SL Olase, 
and which are of the fee of Arnold Ic Reus, and arc the king’s escheats 
as before said. 

The 1 6th of the said Henry, the Jews in London built a synagogue, 
but the king demanded it should be dedicated to our Blessed Ladj, 
and after gave it to the brethren of St. Anthony of Vienna, and so 
was it called St. Anthony’s Hosp'tal. This Henry founded a 
church and house for converted Jews in New Street, by the Temple, 
whereby it came to pass that m short time there was gathered a 
great number of converts The 20th of this Henry, seten Jews were 
brought from Nonrich, which had Stolen a christened child, had 
circumcised, and minded to have crucified him at Easter, wherefore 
their bodies and goods were at the king’s pleasure The 26th, the 
Jews were constrained to pay to the king twenty thousand marks, at 
two terms in the year, or else to be kept in perpetual prison The 
3Sth, he taketh inestimable sums of money of all nch men, namely, 
of Aaron, a Jew, bom at York, fourteen thousand marks for himself 
and ten thousand marks for the queen , and before he had taken of 
the same Jew as much as in all amounted to thirty thousand marks 
of silver, and two hundred marks of gold to the queen. In the 4t>th, 
were brought up to Westminster two hundred and two Jews from 
Lincoln, for crucifying of a child named Hugh , eighteen of them 
were hanged. The 43rd, a Jew at Tewkesbury fell into apnvy on the 
Saturday, and would not that day be taken out for rei'erence of his 
Sabbath , wherefore Richard Clare, Earl of Gloucester, kept him 
there till Mondai, that he was dead. The 47th, the barons slew the 
Jews at London seven hundred , the rest were spoiled, and their 
synagogue defaced, because one Jew would have forced a Christian 
to have paid more than twopence for the loan of twenty shillings a 
week. 

The 3rd of Edward I , in a parliament at London, usury was 
forbidden to the Jewa, and that all usurers might be known, the 
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king commanded that every usurer should wear a table on his breast, 
the breadth of a paveline,* or else to avoid the realm. The 6th of 
the said King Edward a reformation was made for clipping of the 
king’s coin, for which offence two hundred and sbcty-seven Jews were 
drawn and hanged. Three were English Christians, and other were 
English Jews. The same year the Jews crucified a child at North- 
ampton, for the which fact many Jews at London were drawn at 
horse-tails and hanged. The nth of Edward I., John Peckham, 
Archbishop of Canterburj', commanded the Bishop of London to 
destroy all the Jews’ synagogues in his diocese. The i6th of the 
said Edward, all the Jews in England were in one day apprehended 
by precept from the king, but they redeemed themselves for twelve 
thousand pounds of silver. Notwithstanding, in the 19th of his leign, 
he banished them all out of England, giving them only to bear their 
charge, till they were out of his realm. The number of Jews then 
expulsed were fifteen thousand and sixty persons. The king made a 
mighty mass of money of their houses, which he sold, and yet the 
Coihmons of England had granted and gave him a fifteenth of all 
their goods to banish them. And thus much for the Jews. 

In this said street, called the Old Jewrj', is a proper parish church 
of St. Olave Upwell, so called in record, 1320. John Brian, parson 
of St. Olave Upwell, in the Jewry, founded there a chantrj’, and gave 
two messuages to that parish, the i6th of Edward II., and was by 
the said king confirmed. In this church, to the commendation of 
the parsons and parishioners, the monuments of the dead remain less 
defaced than in many other : first, of William Dikman, ferreno or 
ironmonger, one of the sheriffs’ of London 1 367 ; Robert Haveloke, 
ironmonger, 1390; John Organ, mercer, one of the sheriffs 1385; 
John Forest, vicar of St. Olave’s, and of St. Stephen, at that time 
as a chapel anne-xed to St. Olave, 1399; H. Friole, tailor, 1400; T. 
Morsted, esquire, chirurgeon to Henry IV., V., and VI., one of the 
sheriffs 1436 — ^he built a fair new aisle to the enlargement of this 
church, on the north side thereof, wherein he lieth buried, 1450 ; 
Adam Breakspeare, chaplain, 1411 ; William Kerkbie, mercer, 1465 ; 
Robert Large, mercer, mayor 1440 — he gave to that church two 
hundred pounds; John Belwine, founder, 1467; Gabriel Rave, 
fuller, 1511; Wentworth, esquire, 1510; Thomas Michell, iron- 
monger, 1527; Giles Dewes, servant to Henry Vll. and to Henry 
VIII., clerk of their libraries, and schoolmaster for the French 
tongue to Prince Arthur and to the Lady Mary, 1535 ; Richard 
Chamberlaine, ironmonger, one of the sheriffs 1562 ; Edmond 
Burlacy, mercer, 1583 ; John Brian, &c. 

From this parish church of St. Olave to the north end of the 
^ Paveline pennon 
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Old Jewry, and from thence west to the nonh end of Ironmongers’ 
Lane, and from the said corner into Ironmongers’ Lane almost to 
the parish church of St, Martin, was of old tune one large building 
of stone, very ancient, made m place of Jews’ houses, but of what 
antiquity, or by whom the same was built, or for wbat use, I have 
not learnt, more than that King Henry VI , m the 1 6th of his reign, 
gave the office of being porter or keeper thereof unto John Stent 
for term of his life, by the name of his principal palace ui the Old 
Jewry This was in my youth called the Old Wardrope, but of later 
time the outward stone wall hath been bv little and little taken down, 
and divers fair liouses built thereupon, ev eti round about. 

Now for the north side of this Lothburv, beginning again at the 
east end thereof, upon the watercourse of Walbroot, have j e a proper 
parish church called Sl Margaret, which seemeth to be newly rc- 
edified and bmlt about the lear 1440, for Robert Large gave to 
the choir of that church one hundred shillings and twenty pounds for 
ornaments. More, to the vaulting over the watercourse of WalbrooL 
by the said church, for the enlarging thereof two hundred marks.* 

There be monuments m this church of Reginald Coleman, son 
to Robert Coleman, buried there 1483 This said Robert Coleman 
may be supposed the first builder or owner of Coleman Street, and 
that St Stephen’s Church, then built m Coleman Street, was but a 
chapel belonging to the parish church of St. Clave tn the Jewrv; for 
we read as afore that John Forest, vicar of St Olave’s, and of the 
chapel annexed of St Stephen, deceased m the year 1399 Hugh 
Clotpon, mercer, mayor, deceased 1496; John Dimockc, Anselmc 
Becker, John Julian, and WilUam Ilford, chantries thfc ; Sir Bnaa 
Tuke, knight, treasurer of the chamber to King Henry VIIL, and 
Dame Grisilde his wife, that deceased after him, were there buned 
1536 I John Fetiplace, draper, esquire, 1464, and Joan his wife. 
Sir Hugh Wtch, mercer, mayor, son to Richard Witch, entombed 
there 1466 — be garc to bis third wife three thousand pounds, and to 
maids' marriages five hundred marks. Sir John Lemh, 1^64, with 
this epitaph — 


No « eaUh, no praysp, no bnphl reuowne, no skill, 
No forte no time no princes IQ1.C noto^lc 
Though forrntgnc Isnd hy inmell searrli ye mil 
No faithfall seruice of the countiy soyle, 

Can life prolong one tninule of an honre 
But dcaih ai length will execute his power. 

For Sirjohn Leigh to sundry countries knowne 
A worthy knight welt of his pnnCc csleemde 
By ^ee " g wuth to grent experience growne. 

Though sMa on seas though sure cm land ha seemde 
here he Ives too soone bv death opprest 
His fame yet hues, his soule In heaucu doth resL* 
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By the west end of this parish church have ye a fair water conduit, 
built at the charges of the city in the year 1546, Sir Martin Bowes 
being mayor. Two fifteens were levfed of the citizens toward the 
charges thereof. This water is conveyed in great abundance from 
divers springs lying betwixt Hoxton and Iseldon. 

Next is the Founders’ Hall, a proper house, and so to the south- 
west corner of Basinghall Street have ye fair and large houses for 
merchants — namel)', the corner house at the end of Basinghall 
Street, an old piece of work, built of stone, sometime belonging to 
a certain Jew named Mansere, the son of Aaron, the son of Coke 
the Jew, the 7th of Edward I.; since to Rahere de Sopar’s Lane, 
then to Simon Francis. Thomas Bradberj', mercer, kept his 
mayoralty there j deceased 1509. Part of this house hath been 
lately employed as a market-house for the sale of woollen baize, wat- 
mols,* flannels, and such like. Alderman Bennet now possesseth it. 

On this north side against the Old Jewr)' is Coleman Street, so 
cayed of Coleman, the first builder and owner thereof ; as also of 
Colechurch, or Coleman Church, against the great conduit in Cheap. 
This is a fair and large street, on both sides built with divers fair 
houses, besides alleys, with small tenements in great number. On 
the east side of this street, almost at the north end thereof, is the 
Armourers’ Hall, which company of armourers were made a 
fraternity or guild of St. George, with a chantry in the chapel of 
St. Thomas in Paul’s Church, in the first of Henry VI. Also on 
the same side is King’s Alley and Love Lane, both containing 
many tenements ; and on the west side, towards the south end, is 
the parish church of St. Stephen, wherein the monuments are 
defaced. Notwithstanding, I find that William Crayhag founded a 
chantry there in the reign of Edward II., and was buried there; 
also John Essex, the 35th of Edward III.; Adam Goodman, the 
37th of Edward III.; William King, draper, sometime owner of 
King’s Alley, the i8th of Richard IL; John Stokeling, the loth of 
Henry VI. ; John Arnold, leather seller, the 17th of Henry VL; 
Thomas Bradfaery, mercer, mayor, the rst of Henry VIII. — his 
tomb remaineth on the north side the choir; Richard Hamney, 
1418; Kirnigham, 1468; Sir John Garme ; Richard Colsel; 
Edmond Harbeke, currier. All these were benefactors, and buried 
there. This church was sometime a synagogue of the Jews, then a 

* Waimol, wadmal, a coarse woollen stuff. The name is of northern origin. 
Its first syllable is equivalent to the “wad" in wadding. Icelandic vath is a 
piece of cloth rough from the loom, and the Icelandic compound “ vathmal" (our 
wadmal) is the name of a coarse woollen stuff. Prof. Skeat suggests that our 
“wad ” is a shortened form of ‘'^\admal," and not from tiie old Swedish “ wad” 
clothing. AVadmal was the name given also to a coarse tow used by horse- 
doctors. 
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pansh cliurcb, then a chapel to St Olive’s in the Je^Tr^, until the 7th 
of Edward IV, and was then incorporated a pansh church 

liy the east end of this thuich is plated a tocl of sweet vater, 
talen of the mam pipe that goeth into l-othbury Also in London 
Wall, directly against the north end of Coleman Street, is a conduit 
of Hater, made at the charges of Thomas Ewncw, goldsmith, maior 
1517 And let here be the end of this ward, which hath an 
alderman, his deputy, common councillors four, constables four, 
scavengers four, of the wardmote inquest thirteen, and a beadle 
It IS taxed to the fifteen 01/15, 9 ^ 


laBSins^all tHart. 

TUF next adjoining to Coleman Street, on the west side thereof, is 
Ilisinghall Ward, a small thing, and consisteth of one street called 
Bisinghall Street, of Basing TIatl, th* most principal house whereof 
the H ard taVeth name. It begmneth m the south by the Lite spolren 
mirVet house called the Bay Hall, which is the last house of Cole- 
man Street Ward. This street runneth from thence north down to 
London W'alt, and some little distance, both east and west, against 
the said hall , and this ts the bound of Basinghall Ward. 

Monuments on the east side thereof, amongst divers fair houses 
for merchants, have je three halls of conpanics-^namcJy, the 
Masons* Hall for the first, but of what anuquity that company is 
1 have not read. The next is the Weavers’ Hall, which companj 
hath been of great antiquity m this cit) , as appeareth by a chatter 
of Henry H , in these words, Rex eunnih/s ad qwt, 5.C., to be 
Englished thus — 

"Iletine king of Ergluid duke of Vormandie and of Guien Earl of Anjou 
tolhebi^op Justices, shiriffcs 11110115 ministers and all his Inie heges ol Loudon 
setideth greeting Know ye ihat a e have CT»n»ed 10 the wearers in London their 
guild with all the freedomes and cnstoines that they bad (a the time of King 
Hennc my grandfather xo that twjne but they intermit wuhtn the citie of their 
craft but he be of their guild neither in Southwark or other places pertain rg to 
London otherwise than it was done in the time of King Hecne my grandfither , 
wherefore 1 wi’J and siraiEhiij commaond that over all lawfully they mar ticale 
and have all aforesaid as well in peace, free worshipful] and whole as they had 
It, freer better worshipfulher, and whotier, than in the time of King Henne my 
ET^dfathCT so that they veeld yearely to rnee two markes cf gold at the feast 
of Sl Michael I and 1 forbid that any man to them do any tmnEht or disseise 
upon paine of ten pound. W itnes Thomas of Canlerbuiie W'arwjcke fiU Gar, 
Chamberlain e at Winchester “• 

Also 1 read, that the same Henry II , in the 31st of his reigu, 
made a confirmation to the weavers that had a guild or fraternity 
m London, wherein it appeareth that the said weavers made woollen 
doth, and that they had the correction thereof, but amongst other 
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nrticles in that patent, it was decreed, that if any man made cloth 
of Spanish wool, mixed with English wool, the portgrave, or principal 
magistrate of London, ought to burn it, &c. 

Moreover, in the year 1197, King Richard I., at the instance 
of Hvibert, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Justicier of England, 
ordained that the woollen cloths in every part of this realm should 
be in breadth two yards within the lists, and as good in the midst 
as in the sides, &c. King Henry III. granted that they should not 
be vexed, for the burels, or cloth listed, according to the constitution 
made for breadth of cloth the 9th of his reign, &c. Richard II., 
in the 3rd of his reign, granted an order of agreement between the 
weavers of London, Englishmen, and aliens, or strangers born, 
brought in by Edward III. 

Lower down is the Girdlers’ Hall, and this is all touching the 
east side of this ward. 

On the west side, almost at the south end thereof, is Bakewell 
H41II, corruptly called Blackewall Hall, concerning the original 
whereof I have heard divers opinions, which I overpass as fables 
without colour of truth ; for though the same seemed a building 
of great antiquity, yet in mine opinion the foundation thereof was 
first laid since the conquest of William, Duke of Normandy ; for 
the same was built upon vaults of stone, which stone was brought 
from Caen in Normandy, the like of that of Paul’s Church, built 
by Mauritius and his successors, bishops of London ; but that this 
house hath been a temple or Jewish synagogue (as some have 
fantasied) I allow not, seeing that it had no such form of round- 
ness or other likeness, neither had it the form of a church for 
the assembly of Christians, which are built east and west, but con- 
trariwise the same was built north and south, and in form of a 
nobleman’s house ; and therefore the best opinion in my judgment 
is, that it was of old time belonging to the family of the Bassings, 
which was in this realm a name of great antiquity and renown, and 
that it bare also the name of that family, and was called therefore 
Bassings Haugh, or Hall. Whereunto I am the rather induced, for 
that the arms of that family were of old time so abundantly placed 
in sundry parts of that house, even in the stone-work, but more 
especially on the walls of the hall, which carried a continual paint- 
ing of them on every side, so close together as one escutcheon 
could be placed by another, which I myself have often seen and 
noted before the old building was taken down. These arms were 
a gyronny* of twelve points, gold and azure. Of the Bassings, 

* Gynnny, gyronnie. divided after the manner of a gyron. And a gyion is 
defined in heraldry as "half of the first quarter of the shield, that quarter being 
divided dingonaliy by a line drawn from the dexter chief." 
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therefore, builders of this house and oimers of the ground neat 
adjQimns, that ward tateth the name, as Coleman Street "Ward 
of Coleman, and Famngdon Ward of William and Nicholas Famng- 
don, men tha*- were principal owners of those places 

And of old time the most noble persons that inhab ted this aty 
were appointed to be principal magistmtes there, as was Godfrey de 
Magun, or Magnatile, portgrate or sheriff m the reign of Wilhart 
Conqueror and of William Rufus, Hugh de Euch, m the reign 
of Henry I , Aubery de Verc, Earl of Oxford ; af er him, Gilbert 
Becket, in the reign of King Stephen, after that, Godfrey de 
Magnai ile, the son of William, the son of Godfrey de Magnaiiale, 
Earls of Essex, were port grates or sheriffs of London and Middle- 
sex. In the reign of Henry H , Peter Fittwalter , after bun, John 
Fitinigel, S.C , so likewise in the reign of King John, the i6th of 
his reign, a time of great troubles, m the year isit, Salomon 
Bassing and Hugh Bass mg, barons of this realm, as may be sup- 
posed, were shenfis, and the said Salomon Bassing was mavor 
in the year 1216, which was the 1st of Henry III Also Adam 
Bassing, son to Salomon, as it seemeth, was one of the sheriffs m 
the year 1243, the 2Sth of Henry III 

Unto this Adam de Bassing King Henry HI , n the ^tst of his 
*'eig''t gu' * confirmed certain messuages m Aldermanbuty, and 
in Mifk Street (places not far from Basinghall), the adtowsoit of 
the church at Basitighall, with sundry liberties and privileges 

This man. was afterwards major in the year 125 1, the gfitb of 
Henry III Moreover, Thomas Bassmg was one of the shenffi 
1269, Robert Bassing, sbenfT 1279, and William Eassmg was 
sheuff 130S, d-C, For more of the Passings m this cit^ I need not 
note, only I read of this family of Bass mgs in Cambridgeshire, 
caged Bassing at the Bourn, and more shortly Bassingboum, and 
ga\e arms, as is afore showed, and was painted about this old halL 
But tnis family is worn out, and hath left the name to the place 
where they dwelt. Thus much for this Basinghall, 

Now how Bakewell Hall tool; that name is another question , for 
which I read that Thomas Bake well dwelt in this house in the 36 th 
of Edward III , and that in the 20th of Richard II , the said king, 
for the sum of fifty pounds, which the tnayor and CommonaltV 
had paid into the hanaper, granted license so much as was in him 
to John Frosh, William Parker, and Stephen Sptlman, eitiiens and 
mercers, that they, the said messuage called Bakewell Hall, and one 
garden, with the appurtenances, jn the parish of St, Michael of 
Basinghaugh, and of St, Laurence in the Jewry of London, and one 
messuage, two shops, a"d one garden in the said pansh of St. 
hlichael, which they held of the king in burgage, might giie and 
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assign to the mayor and commonalty for ever. This Bakewell Hall, 
thus established, hath been long since employed as a weekly market- 
place for all sorts of woollen cloths, broad and narrow, brought from all 
parts of this realm, there to be sold. In the 21st of Richard II., R 
Whittington, mayor, and in the 22nd, Drengh Barringtine being mayor, 
it was decreed that no foreigner or stranger should sell any woollen 
cloth but in the Bakewell Hall, upon pain of forfeiture thereof. 

This house of late years growing ruinous, and in danger of falling, 
Richard May, merchant tailor, at his decease gave towards the new 
building of the outward part thereof three hundred pounds, upon 
condition that the same should be performed within three years after 
his decease. Whereupon the old Bakewell Hall was taken down, and 
in the month of F ebruary next following, the foundation of a new, 
strong, and beautiful storehouse being laid, the work thereof was 
so diligently applied, that within the space of ten months after, to 
the charges of two thousand five hundred pounds, the same was 
firyshed in the year 15SS. 

Next beyond tliis house be placed divers fair houses for merchants 
and others, till ye come to the back gate of Guildhall, winch gate 
and part of the building within the same is of this ward. Some 
small distance beyond this gate the Coopers have their common hall. 
Then is the parish church of St. Michael, called St. Michael at 
Basinghall, a proper church lately re-edified or new built, whereto 
John Barton, mercer, and Agnes his wife, were great benefactors, as 
appeareth by his mark placed throughout the whole roof of the choir 
and middle aisle of the church. He deceased in the year 1460, and 
tvas buried in the choir, with this epitaph : — 

" John Barton lyeth vnder here, 

Sometimes of London, citizen and mercere, 

And lenet bis wife, with their progenie, 

Beene turned to earth as ye may see ; 

Friends free what so ye bee, 

Pray for vs we you pray. 

As you see vs in this degree. 

So shall you be another day.” 

Frances Cooke, John Martin, Edward Bromfiit, esquire, of 
Watwickshire, 1460; Richard Barnes, Sir Roger Roe, Roger 
Velden, 1479 ; Sir James Yarford, mercer, mayor, deceased 1526, 
buried under a fair tomb with his lady in a special chapel by him 
built on the north side of the choir; Sir John Gresham, mercer, 
mayor, deceased 1554; Sir John Ailife, chirurgeon, then a grocei, 
one of the sheriffs 1548 ; Nicholas Bakhurst, one of the sheriffs 
1577 ; Wolston Di.\i, skinner, mayor -1585. &c. Thus have you 
noted one parish church of St. Michael ; Bakewell Hall, a market- 
place for woollen cloths ; the Masons’ Hall, Weaveis’ Hall, Cor- 
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dellers’ Hall, and Coopers’ Halt And thus I end this ward, which 
hath an alderman, his deputy, for common council four, constables 
two, scavengers two, for the wardmote inquest seventeen, and a 
beadle It is taxed to the fifteen in London at seven pounds, and 
likewise in the Exchequer at seaen pounds 

ClifpUgatt EHaiti, 

The next ward is called of Oipplegate, and consisteth of divers 
street: and lanes, Ivmg as well without the gate and wall of the city 
as within First within the wall, on the east part thereof, toward: 
the north, u runneth to the west side of Basinghall Ward, and 
toward: the south it joineth to the ward of Cheap It beginneth 
at the west end of SL Laurence Church in the JewTy, on the north 
side, and runneth west to a pump, where sometime was a well with 
two buckets, at the south comer of Aldermanhury Street , which 
street runneth down north to Gavsputre Lane, and so to London 
Wall, which street and lane are wholly on both sides of this ward, 
and so be some few houses on both the sides from Gayspurre I-ane, 
by and against the wall of the cit), cast, to the grates made for the 
watercourse of the channels, and west to Cnpplegate Now on 
the south side, from over against the west end of St Laurence 
Church to the pump, and then by hlilk Street south unto Cheap, 
which Milk Street is wholly on both tbe sides of Cnpplegate Ward, 
as also without the south end of Milk Street, a part of \Vest Cheap, 
to wit, from the Standard to tbe Cross, is all of Cnpplegate \\ ard 
Then down Great Wood Street, which is wholly of this ward on 
both the sides thereof, so is Little Wood Street, which runneth down 
to Cnpplegate 

Out of this Wood Street be divers lanes — namelv, on the east 
side IS Lad Lane, which runneth east to llilk Street comer, down 
lower in Wood Street is Lov e Lane, which Leth by the south side 
of St Alban’s Church in Wood Street, and •ninneth down to the 
Conduit in Aldermanbuiy Street Lower down in Wood Street 
li Addle Street, out of the which runreth Philip Lane down to 
London Walk These be the lanes on the east sidev 

On the viest side of Wood Street is Huggen Lane, bj the south 
side of St. Michael’s Church, and goeth through to Gutheron’s 
Lane. Then lower is Maiden Lane, which runneth west to the 
Gutheron’s Lane, and up the said lane on the east 
side thereof, till against Kery lane, and back again. Then the said 
Maiden Lane on the north side goeth up to Staining Lane, and 
up a part thereof on the east side to the farthest north part of 
Haberdashers’ Hall, and back again to Wood Street , and there 
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lower down is Silver Street, which is of this ward, till ye come 
to the east end of St. Olave’s Church on the south side, and to 
Monkswell Street on the north side ; then down the said hlonks- 
well Street on the east side thereof, and so to Cripplegate, do make 
the bounds of this ward within the walls. 

Without Cripplegate, Fore Street runneth thwart before the gate, 
from against the north side of St Giles’ Church, along to Moor Lane 
end, and to a Postern Lane end that runneth betwixt the town 
ditch on the south and certain gardens on the north almost to 
Moorgate. At the east of which lane is a pot-maker’s house, which 
house, with all other the gardens, houses, and alleys on that side 
the Moorfields, till ye come to a bridge and cow-house near unto 
Finsbury Court, is all of Cripplegate Ward. Then to turn back 
again through the said Postern Lane to Moor Lane, which Moor 
Lane, with all the alleys and buildings there, is of this ward. After 
that is Grub Street, more than half. thereof to the straitening of 
the street. Next is Whitecross Street, up to the end of Bech Lane, 
and then Redcross Street wholly, with a part of Golding Lane, even 
to the posts there placed as a bounder. 

There is Bech Lane before spoken of, on the east side of the 
Redcross and the Barbican Street, more than half thereof toward 
Aldersgate Street ; and so have you all the bounds of Cripplegate 
Ward without the walls. 

Now for antiquities and ornaments in this ward to be noted, 
I find first, at the meeting of the comers of the Old Jewry, Milk 
Street, Lad Lane, and Aldermanbury, there was of old time a fair 
well with two buckets, of late years converted to a pump. How 
Aldermanbury Street took that name many fables have been bruited, 
all which I overpass as not worthy the counting ; but to be short, 
I say, this street took the name of Alderman’s bury (which is to 
say a court), there kept in their bury, or court, but now called the 
Guildhall; which hall of old time stood on the east side of the same 
street, nor far from the west end of Guildhall, now used. Touching 
the antiquity of this old Alderman’s bury or court, I have not read 
other than that Richard Renerj', one of the sheriffs of London in 
the 1st of Richard I., which was in the year of Christ 1189, gave 
to the Church of St. Mary at Osney, by O.xford, certain giound and 
rents in Aldermanbury of London, as appeareth by the register of 
that church, as is also entered into the hoistings of the Guildhall 
in London. This old bury court or hall continued, and the courts 
of the mayor and aldermen were continually holden there, until 
the new bury court, or Guildhall that now is, was built and finished ; 
which hall was first begun to be founded in the year 141 1, and was 
not fully finished in twenh' years after. I myself have seen the 
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dellers’ Hall, and Coopers' Hall. And thus I end this ward, which 
liath an alderman, his deputy, for common counol four, constables 
two, scavengers two, for the wardmote inquest seventeen, and a 
beadle It is taxed to the fifteen in London at seven pounds, and 
likewise in the Exchequer at seven pounds 


CnppUjatt dart. 


The next ward is cal'ed of Cnpplegate, and consisteth of divers 
Streets and lanes, tv mg as well without the gate and wall of the aty 
as within. First with in the wnll, on the east part thereof, to wards 
the north, it runneth to the west side of Basmghall Ward, and 
towards the south it jometh to the ward of Cheap If begmneth 
at the west end of St. Laurence Church m the Jewry, on the north 
side, and runneth vrest to a pump, where sometime was a vrell with 
two backets, at the south comer of Aldermanbury Street, which 
street runneth doivn north to Gavspurre Lane, and so to London 
Wall, which street and lane are wholly on both sides of this ward, 
and so be some few houses on both the sides from Gayspurre Lare^ 
by and against the wall of the citi, cast, to the grates made for the 
watercourse of the channels, and west to Cnpplegate Now on 
the south side, from over against the west end of St. Laurence 
Church to the pump, and then by Milk Street south unto Cheap, 
wrhich Milk Street is wholly on both the sides of Cnpplegate 
as also without the south end of Milk Street, a part of West Cheap, 
to wit, from the SUndard to the Cross, is all of Cnpplega’e Ward. 
Then down Great Wood Street, which is wholly of this w-ard on 
both the sides thereof, so is Little Wood Street, which runneth down 
to Cnpplegate. 


Out of this ^\ood Street be divers lanes — namelv, on the cast 
side is Lad Lane, which runneth cast to Milk Street comer, down 
lower in Wood Street is Love Lane, which heth bv the south side 
of St. Alban’s Church m Wood Street, and runneth down to the 
Conduit in Aldermanbury Street. Lower down in W^ood Stree’ 
IS Addle Street, out of the which runneth Philip Lane down to 
London 'Walk These be the lanes on the east side. 

On the vvest side of Wood Street is Huggen Lane, bj the south 
side of Sl Michael’s Church, and gocth through to Gutheron’s 
Lane lower is Maiden Lane, which runneth west to the 

north end of Gutheron’s Lane, and up the said lane on the cast 
side therwf, tiU against Kery Lane, and back again. Then the said 
aiden Lane on the north side goeth up to Staining Lane, and 
r? vf thereof on the east side to the farthest north part of 
aberdashers’ Hall, and back again to W’ood Street, and. there 
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lower down is Silver Street, which is of this ward, till ye come 
to the east end of St. Olave’s Church on the south side, and to 
Monkswell Street on the north side ; then down the said hlonks- 
well Street on the east side thereof, and so to Cripplegate, do make 
the bounds of this ward within the walls. 

Without Cripplegate, Fore Street runneth thwart before the gate, 
from against the north side of St. Giles’ Church, along to hloor Lane 
end, and to a Postern Lane end that runneth betwixt the town 
ditch on the south and certain gardens on the north almost to 
Moorgate. At the east of which lane is a pot-maker’s house, which 
house, with all other the gardens, houses, and alleys on that side 
the Moorfields, till ye come to a bridge and cow-house near unto 
Finsbury Court, is all of Cripplegate Ward. Then to turn back 
again through the said Postern Lane to Moor Lane, which Moor 
Lane, with all the alleys and buildings there, is of this ward. After 
that is Grub Street, more than half. thereof to the straitening of 
the street. Next is Whitecross Street, up to the end of Bech Lane, 
and then Redcross Street wholly, with a part of Golding Lane, even 
to the posts there placed as a bounder. 

There is Bech Lane before spoken of, on the east side of the 
Redcross and the Barbican Street, more than half thereof toward 
Aldersgate Street ; and so have you all the bounds of Cripplegate 
Ward without the walls. 

Now for antiquities and ornaments in this ward to be noted, 
I find first, at the meeting of the comers of the Old Jewry, Milk 
Street, Lad Lane, and Aldermanbury, there was of old time a fair 
well with two buckets, of late years converted to a pump. Horv 
Aldermanbury Street took that name many fables have been bruited, 
all which I overpass as not worthy the counting • but to be short, 
I say, this street took the name of Alderman’s bury (which is to 
say a court), there kept in their bury, or court, but now called the 
Guildhall ; which hall of old time stood on the east side of the same 
street, nor far from the west end of Guildhall, now used. Touching 
the antiquity of this old Alderman's bury or court, I have not read 
other than that Richard Renery, one of the sheriffs of London in 
the ist of Richard L, which was in the year of Christ 11S9, gave 
to the Church of SL Mary at Osney, by Oxford, certain ground and 
rents in Aldermanbury of London, as appeareth by the register of 
that church, as is also entered into the hoistings of the Guildhall 
in London. This old bury court or hall continued, and the courts 
of the mayor and aldermen were continually holden there, until 
the new bury court, or Guildhall that now is, was built and finished ; 
which hall was first begun to be founded in the year 1411, and was 
not fully finished in twenty years after. 1 myself have seen the 
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rr.nt of tl-s old ctKTt tflH m AldcTmauboTy Street, which of k'c 
hath beta cirp’ojed as a. caipeo’et's yard, A.& 

la thiS AldfTtnaaba^ Street he diveis fax houses oa both the 
sides, laeet for taercharts or dea of worsh P, a~d la tie lo^dst 
thereof is a £ur cf>"dci% triad e at the c'''at;es of WiHiaai EUstftld, 
somt jiae •enyor, who loct order as art’! for water to be ooasered 
fnm T) oome, aad for the boddrg of ih j Coedait, rot far distaat 
frCT Lj dweihog-hoase as also for a Standard of sweet wa'c*' 
to be erected n Fleet Street, all which was doae by his eiectitirs, 
as ^ another place I hare showed. 

Tcea IS the parish cherch cf St. ilarr Aldennaaborr, a iur 
cntirca, wth a charehvard aad cIo.it er adjcisieg', la the wh.ch 
d ij'tr IS haaged and fas ened a saanV-bone of a raan, as u said, 
se-^ 5*031, ard larger bv three lacncs acd a half than that wh.ch 
ha’‘gedi iti St, Laurence Chj*ch m the Jewry, for it is 13 length 
laec'T.e ght incces and a hah' of assiiC^ brat not so hard and steel- 
IJwC as the othe-, icr the same is light, and somewhat pory a,''d 
spongr This bone ts sa-d to be foti-d amongst the bones cf mra 
rtmoicd front the chame]4iott:e of Pavl’s, or Ta.her from the 
do s*er of PanTs Chnrch ; cf bo'h wh-ch reports I doubt, for that 
tee late Reyns Wolfe, stationer, who pa.d for the carnage of thoss 
bo'cs from the charnel to the Moorhelds, to’’d tna cf some 
trotisancs cf carry loads and mere to be conveyed, whereof he 
wande'ed, b-t nerer told cas cf any snch bo'e la eiJier place to 
be fijtmd , nedier wtrvdd the same hare been easily gotten from hmi 
if he had heard thereof except he had reserved the lite for hxnsel^ 
being the grca.est preserver cf antiqniaes in those parts far hx time. 
True It IS, that this bone, from whence soever u came, being of a 
man, as the hnn showeth, mnst needs be monstrocs, and more 
than af'er the proportion cf five shart»bonss of any man now bring 
amongst ns. 

There he honed m tius chnnea — Simon 'Wlrchcombe; esqtuie, 
*39^ > Robert Combarton, 1452, John Wheatlew, mercer, 1425 j 
Sir WULam Estfild, ka-gbt cf the hmh, mayor 1438, a g-eat 
b*nelacior to that cha-cn, ender a fair montiment. He also bm.t 
met' s*eep'e, changed tneir old bells into five timeab’e behs, and 
gave one hsmdred poo-ds to other works of that church. Moreover, 
he caased the Condnit in Alderntasbti’y, wmch he h jd begtin, to 
^ performed at his cnaiges, and water to be conveyed by pines 
of lead frein Tj borne to Fleet Street, a? I have saidj and alao 
from Hignbnry to the pansh of St. C3es mthoat Cnpplegate, wcere 
the mhno tacts cf tnose parts encastcllaied ih“ m suS'C’ent 

Joan iriddleion, mercer, mayor 1472; John Tomes, 
14S6, Muhatn Enckle, taihir, 1501: Sx \v n.a-n Browne, 
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mayor 1507 ; Dame Margaret Jeninges, wife to Stephen Jenmges, 
mayor 15157 a widow named Starkey, sometime wife to Modie ; 
Raffe Woodcock, grocer, one of the sheriffs 1586 7 Dame Mary 
Giesham, wife to Sir John Gresham, 1538; Thomas Godfrey, 
remembrancer of the office of the fiist fruits, 1577. 

Beneath this church have ye Gayspur Lane, which runneth doiin 
to London Wall, as is afore showed. In this lane, at the north 
end thereof, m as of old time a house of nuns 7 which house being 
in great decay, William Elsing, mercer, m the yeai of Christ 1329, 
the 3rd of Edward III., began in place thereof the foundation of 
an hospital for sustentation of one hundred blind men, ton ards the 
erection whereof he gave his two houses in the panshes of St. 
Alphage, and our Blessed Lady in Aldermanbury, near Cnpplegate. 
This house was after called a priory, or hospital, of St, Mary the 
Virgin, founded in the year 1332 by W. Elsing, for canons regular ; 
the which William became the first pnor there. Robeit Elsing, 
sop to the said William, gave to the hospital twelve pounds by the 
year for the finding of three priests. He also gave one hundred 
shillings towards the enclosing of the new churchyard without Aldgate, 
and one hundred shillings to the enclosing of the new churchyard 
without Aldersgate ; to Thomas Elsing, his son, eighty pounds 7 
the rest of his goods to be sold and given to the poor. This house, 
valued ;^I93, 151. was surrendered the eleventh of May, the 
22nd of Henry VIII. 

The monuments that were in this church defaced • — ^Thomas 
Cheney, son to William Cheney 7 Thomas, John, and William 
Cheney7 John Northampton, draper, mayor 1381 ; Edmond 
Hungerford; Henry FroiMke7 Joan, daughter to Sir William 
Cheney, wife to William Stoke 7 Robert Eldarbroke, esquire, 14607 
Dame Joan Ratcliffe; William Fowler 7 William Kingstone; Thomas 
Swmeley, and Helen his wife, &c. The principal aisle of tins church 
towards the north was pulled down, and a frame of four houses 
set up in place. The other part, from the steeple upward, was con- 
verted into a parish church of St. Alphage 7 and the parish church 
which stood near unto the wall of the city by Cnpplegate was 
pulled down, the plot thereof made a carpenter’s yard, with saw-pits. 
The hospital itself, the prior and canons’ house, with other lodgings, 
Vi ere made a d\\ elhng-house. The churchyard is a garden plot, and 
a fair gallery on the cloister. The lodgings for the poor are translated 
into stabling for horses. 

In the year 1341, Sir John Williams, master of the king s jewels, 
dwelling in this house, on Christmas even at night, about seven of 
the clock, a great fire began in the gallery thereof, which burned 
so sore that the flame firing the yhoie house and consuming it, 
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was seen all the city over, and was hardly quenched, whereby manj 
of the king’s jewels were burnt, and more emberiled, as ^vas said 
Sir Rowland Heyward, mayor, dwelt in this Spita), and was buned 
there 1593 , Richard Lee, a/ias Clarencieux king of arms, 1597 

Now to letuin to Milk Street, so called of mdk sold there , there 
be many fair houses for wealthy merchants and other, amongst 
the which I read, that Gregory Rokeslcy, chief assay master of the 
king’s mints, and mayor of London m the year t 2 75 t dwelt in this 
Milk Street, m a house belonging to the pnoiy of Lewes in Sussex, 
whe-eof he ms tfanl at wdl, paying twenty shillings by the year, 
without other charge such were the rents of those times. 

Ill this Milk Street is a small pansh church of St Mary Mag- 
dalen, which hath of late years been repaired. William Browne, 
mayor 1513, gave to this church forty pounds, and was buried 
there, Thomas Exmev, mayor tjaS, gave forty pounds, and was 
buned there , so was John hlilford, one of the shenfls 1375 , John 
Olney, mayor 1475 , Richard Rawson, one of the sheriffs l 4 i^j 
Henry Kelsey, Sir John Browne, mayor 1497 , Thomas Muschampe, 
one of the shenffs 1463 , Sir William Cantilo, knight, mercer, 1463 , 
Henry Caotlow, mercer, merebatvt of the Stap'^e, who built a chapel, 
and was buried there 149 S> John West, alderman, 131? » Jo on 
Machell, alderman, 1558 , Thomas Skmner, cJothworker, mayor 

1596 

Then next is Wood Street, by what reason so called I know not. 
True It is, that of old time, according to a decree made m the reign 
of Richard I , the houses m London were built of stone for defence 
of fire, which kind of building was used for two hundred years or 
more, but of later time, for the winning of ground, taken down and 
houses of timber set up m place It seemeth therefore that this 
street hath been of the latter building, all of timber, for not one 
house of stone hath been known there, and therefore called Miood 
Street, otherwise it might take the name of some builder or owrer 
therecrt 

Thomas Wood, one of the sheriffs in the year 1491, dwelt there 
He was an especial benefactor towards the building of St, Peter's 
Church at Wood Street end He also built the beautiful front of 
houses in Cheap over against Wood Street* end, which is called 
Goldsmiths’ Row, garnished with the likeness of woodmen. His 
predecessors might be the first builders, owners, and namers of this 
street after their own name. 

On the east side of this street is one of the prison houses pertain- 
ing to the shenffs of London, and is called the Compter m 00 d 
Street, which was prepared to be a pnson house in the year iS 5 S • 
and on the eie of St. Michael the Arcliangel, the prisoners that lay 
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in the Compter in Bread Street were removed to this Compter in 
Wood Street. Beneath this Compter is Lad Lane, or Ladle Lane, 
for so I find it of record in the parish of St. Michael Wood Street ; 
and beneath that is Love Lane, so called of wantons. 

By this lane is the parish church of SL Alban, which hath the 
monuments of Sir Richard Illingworth, baron of the exchequer; 
Thomas Chatw'orth, grocer, mayor 1443 ; John Woodcocke, mayor 
1405; John Colet, and Alice his wife; Ralph Thomas; Ralph and 
Richard, sons of Ralph Illingworth, which was son to Sir Richard 
Illingworth, baron of the exchequer; Thomas, son of Sir Thomas 
Fitzwilliams ; Thomas Halton, mercer, mayor 1450; Thomas 
Ostrich, haberdasher, 14S3; Richard Swetenham, esquire; and 
William Dunthorne, town-clerk of London, with this epitaph • — 

“ FccUx frima dies posiguavt morialtbiis (rvi 
Cessenf, hic inoihus sithti^ atque rcpenic sc7ieciiis. 

Turn vtois, qua nostrum Dunthom cccidtsse WxUltrvvu 
Hand aiiguam laiutsse reor dtgntssimus {tnquam)^ 

• Arttbus ktc Doctor , necnort celehcrrinnts hiipis 

Clenats Urbis erat^pmnus^ nulhgue st-cundus^ 

McrtbuSt xn^tnto, studio, ml dtxerts xlh, 

Quin dederxt naiura honx,pxus xpse, vwdestus, 

Zjongammus, sobers, pattens, super omnxa grains, 

Quxgue sub xmmensas extras larxosque labores, 

Anxtus attcnturvitce, dum carpserxt auras, 

Hoc ietro xn tumttlo compostus pace quxesett * 

Simon Morsted; Thomas Pikehurst, esquire; Richard Take; 
Robert Ashcombe; Thomas Lovet, esquire, sheriff of Northamp- 
tonshire 1491; John Spare; Katheren, daughter to Sir Thomas 
Mirley, knight; William Linchlade, mercer, 1392; John Penie, 
mercer, 1450 ; John Thomas, mercer, 1485 ; Chnstopher Hawse, 
mercer, one of the sheriffs 1503; William Scarborough, vintner; 
Simon de Berching ; Sir John Cheke, knight, schoolmaster to King 
Edward VI., deceased 1557, do lie here. 

Then is Adle Street, the reason of which name I know not, for 
at this present it is replenished with fair buildings on both sides, 
amongst the which there was sometime the Pinners’ Hall, but that 
company being decayed, it is now the Plasterers’ Hall. 

Not far from thence is the Brewers’ Hall, a fair house, which 
company of Brewers was incorporated by King Henry VI., in the 
1 6th of his reign, confirmed by the name of St. hlary and St. 
Thomas the Martyr, the 19th of Edward IV. 

From the west end of this Adle Street, Little Wood Street 
runneth down to Cripplegate; and somewhat east from the Sun 
Tavern, against the wall of the city, is the Curriers’ HalL 

Now on the west side of Wood Street have te Huggen Lane, so 
called of one Hugan that of old time dwelt there. He was called 
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Hujan m the Lanc> as I have read m the 34th of Edward I This 
Kre mrineth down by the soutlt side of St JlichaeVs Church in 
Wood Street, and so growing very narrow by rneans of late en> 
croachmenis to Gutheron’s I-ane 

The parish church of St Michael in \\ood Street is a proper 
thing, and lately ivell repaired John Ive, pars on of this church, 
John Forster, goldsmith, and Peter Pihelden, tailor, gaie two 
mesiuages, and two shops, with solars, cellars, and other edifices, 
m the same parish and street, and m Ladle Lane, to the repara- 
tions of the church, chancel, and other works of chanty, the l6th of 
Ridiard ll 

The monuments here be of William Eambrough, the son of 
Henry Bambrough of Scarborough, 1392 , William Turner, wax- 
chandler, 1400, John Peke, goldsmith, J441, William Taverner, 
girdler, 1454 , William Mancer, ironmonger, 1465 , John Nash, 
1466, with an epitaph, John Allen, timbermonger, 1441 , Robert 
Draper, 1500, John Lambarde, draper, alderman, one of \l!e 
sheriffs of London, who deceased 1554, and was father to mv loving 
friend William Lambarde, Csquire, svell known by sundry learned 
booVts \hai; he bath published , John Medley, chamberlain of Lon 
don , John Marsh, esquire, mercer, and common sergeant of London, 
&.C. There is also, but without any outward monument, the head 
of James, the fourth king of Scots of that name, slam at Flodden 
field, and buried here by this occasion After the battle the body 
of the said king being found, was enclosed m lead, and conveyed 
from thence to London, and so to the monastery of Shene in Surrej, 
where it remained for a time, m what order I am not certain , but 
since the dissolutio 1 of that bouse, tn the reigta of Edward VI , 
Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, being lodged, and keeping house 
there, I have been shown the same body so lapped m lead, close 
to the head and body, thrown into a waste room amongst the old 
timber, lead, and other nibble Since the which time workmen 
there, for their foolish pleasure, hewed off his head, and Launcelot 
koung, master gUtiet to he? mayesty, feehng a sweet savour to 
come from thence, and seeing the same dried from all moisture, and 
yet the form remaining, with the hair of the head, and beard red, 
brought It to London to his house In Wood Street, where for a time 
he kept it for the sweetness, but in the end caused the sexton of 
that church to bury it amongst other bones taken out of their 
charnel, d,c. 

I rcid in dners records of a house in Wood Street, then called 
Black Hall, but no man at this day can tell thereof 

On the north side of this St. Michael’s Church is Maiden Lane, 
now so called, but cf old time Ingtne Iahc, or Ing Lane, In this 
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lane the Wax-chandlers have their common hall, on the south side 
thereof; and the Haberdashers have their like hall on the north 
side, at Staining Lane end. This company of Haberdashers, or 
Hurrers, of old time so called, were incorporated a brotherhood of 
St. Katherine, the 26th of Henry VI., and so confirmed by Henr\ 
VII., the 17th of his reign, the Cappers and Hat Merchants, or 
Hurrers,* being one company of Haberdashers. 

Down lower in Wood Street is Silver Street (I think of silver- 
smiths dwelling there), in which be divers fair houses. 

And on the north side thereof is Monks well Street, so called of 
a well at the north end thereof, where the Abbot of Garendon had 
a house, or cell, called St James-in-the-Wall by Cripplegate, and 
certain monks of their house w'ere the chaplains there, wherefore the 
well, belonging to that cell or hermitage, was called Monks’ Well, 
and the street, of the well, Monkswell Street 

The east side of this street, down against London Wall, and the 
south side thereof to Cripplegate, be of Cripplegate Ward, as is 
afore shorvn. In this street, by the corner of Monkswell Street, is 
the Bowyers’ Hall. On the east side of Monkswell Street be proper 
almshouses, twelve in number, founded by Sir Ambrose Nicholas, 
salter, mayor 1575, wherein be placed twelve poor and aged people 
rent free, having each of them sevenpence the week, and once the 
year each of them five sacks of charcoal, and one quarter of a 
hundred fagots, of his gift, for ever. 

Then in Little Wood Street be seven proper chambers m an alley 
on the west side, founded for seven poor people therein to dwell rent 
free, by Henry Barton, skinner, major 1416. Thus much for the 
monuments of this ward within the walls. 

Now without the postern of Cripplegate, first is the parish church 
of St. Giles, a very fair and large church, lately repaired, after that 
the same was burnt in the j'ear 1545, the 37th of Henry VIIL, by 
which mischance the monuments of the dead m this church aie veiy 
few, notwithstanding I have read of these following : — Alice, William, 
and John, wife and sons to T. Clarell; Agnes, daughter to Thomas 
Niter, gentleman; William Atwell; Felix, daughter to Sir Thomas 
Gisors, and wife to Thomas Travars ; Thomas Mason, esquire ; 
Edmond Wartar, esquire; Joan, wife to John Chamberlaine, esquire, 
daughter to Roger Lewkner ; William Fryer; John Hamberger, 
esquire ; Hugh Moresbye ; Gilbert Prince, alderman ; Oliver Cherley, 

* Hurrers “ Hure," a hood, cap, or other head co\ering . often a graduate’s 
cap, or a cap of estate. In First English "hufe" was a head cot enng, 111 Piers 
Plowman “home,” in the Promptonum Parvulorum “howe,” or “hure,” and 
ag.ain as "hwyr, cappe. ’ The source of the word, however, is the old Frencli 
“ hure,’ the hair covering the head of men or animals, their natural capm the fir«t 
instance. 
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gentleman. Sir John Wnght or Writhesley, aina Garter king at- 
arms , Joan, wife to Thomas Wnthesley, Garter, daughter and heir 
to William Hal, esquire , John Wntheslej , the younger, son to Sir 
John Wnthesley and Ahanor , Alianor, second wife to John Wnthes- 
lev, daughter and heir to Thomas Arnold, sister and heir to Richard 
Arnold, esquire , John, her son and heir, JJaigaret, with her 
daughter, John Briggct, Thomas Ruston, gentleman, John Talbot, 
esquire, and Katheren his wife, Thomas Warfie, and Isabel his 
wife , Thomas Lncie, gentleman, 1447 J Ralph Kochford, Lnight, 
1409 , Edmond Watar, esquire; Elizabeth, wife to Richard Barnes, 
sister and hew to Richard Malgrave, csquwe, of Essex, Richard 
Gowre, and John Gowre, esquires, John Baronie, of Millain, 1546, 
Sir Henry Grey, knight, son and heir to George Grey, Earl of Kent, 
1562, Reginald Grev, Earl of Kent; Richard Choppin, tallow- 
chandler, one of the shenffs 1530; John Hamber, esquire, 1573, 
Thomas Hanley, altos Qarenciaox ktngat-anns; Thomas Busbr, 
cooper, who gate the Queen’s Head Tavern to the relief of jhe 
poor in the parish, 1575, John Whelar, goldsmith, 1575, Richard 
Bolene, 1563 , Wdham Bolene, 1575; W Bolene, physician, 1587, 
Robert Crowley, vicar there — all these four under one oM stone 
in the choir , the learned John Foxe, writer of the Acts and Monu- 
ments of the English Church, 1587 ; the skilful Robert Closer, alias 
Somerset herald, 1588 

There was in this church of old tune a fraternity or bro’herhood 
of Our Blessed Lady, or Corpus Chnsti, and St. Giles, founded bv 
John Eelancer, m the reign of Edward III , the 35th year of bis 
reign 

Some small distance from the east end of this church is a water 
conduit, brought in pipes of lead from Highbury, by John Middleton, 
one of the executors to Sw WUham Eastfield, and of his goods The 
inhabitants adjoining castellated it of their own cost and charges 
about the year 1483 

There was also a bosse of clear water in the wall of the church- 
yard, made at the charges of Richard 'Whimngton, sometime mavor, 
and was like to that of Billingsgate. Of late the same was turned 
into an evil pump, and so is dean decayed. 

There was also a fair pool of clear water near unto the parsonage, 
on the west side thereof^ which was fiUcd up m the reign of Henry 
V I The spring was coped in, and arched over with hard stone, and 
stairs of stone to go down to the spnng on the bank of the town 
And this was also done of the goods and hy the executors of 
Richard '\Miittington- 

In White Cross Street King Henry V btiill one faw house, and 
founded there a brotherhood of St. Giles, to be kept, which house 
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had sometime been an hospital of the French order, by the name of 
St. Giles without Cripplegate, in the reign of Edward I., the king 
having the jurisdiction and appointing a custos thereof for the 
precinct of the parish of St Giles, &c., patent Richard II., the 15th 
year, which hospital being suppressed, the lands were given to the 
brotherhood for the relief of the poor. 

One alley of divers tenements over against the north wall of 
St. Giles’ Churchyard was appointed to be almshouses for the poor, 
wherein they dwelt rent free, and othenvise were relieved ; but the 
said brotherhood was suppressed by Henry VIII., since which time 
Sir John Gresham,' Mayor, purchased the lands, aud gave part 
thereof to the maintenance of a free school which he had founded 
at Holt, a market town in Norfolk. 

In Red Cross Street, on the west side from St. Giles’ Churchyard 
up to the said cross, be many fair houses built outward, with divers 
alleys turning into a large plot of ground called the Jews’ Garden, as 
beipg the only place appointed them in England wherein to bury 
their dead till the year 1177, the 24th of Henry II., that it was 
permitted to them, after long suit to the king and parliament at 
O.xford, to have a special place assigned them in every quarter 
where they dwelt. This plot of ground remained >to the said Jews 
till the time of their final banishment out of England, and is now 
turned into fair garden plots and summer-houses for pleasure. 

On the east side of this Red Cross Street be also divers fair 
houses up to the cross. And there is Beech Lane, peradventure so 
called of Nicholas de la Beech, lieutenant of the Tower of Lon- 
don, put out of that office in the 13th of Edward III. This lane 
stretcheth from the Red Cross Street to White Cross Street, re- 
plenished, not with beech trees, but with beautiful houses of stone, 
brick, and timber, amongst the which was of old time a great 
house, pertaining to the Abbot of Ramsey, for his lodging when he 
repaired to the city. It is now called Drewry House, of Sir Drewe 
Drewry, a worshipful owner thereof. 

On the north side of this Beech Lane, towards White Cross 
Street, the Drapers of London have lately built eight almshouses of 
brick and timber, for eight poor rvidows of their own company, whom 
they have placed there rent free, according to the gift of Lady Askew, 
widow to Sir Christopher Askew, sometime draper, and mayor 1533 

Then in Golding Lane, Richard Gallard of Islington, esquire, 
citizen and painter-stainer of London, founded thirteen almshouses 
for so many poor people placed in them rent free. He gave to the 
poor of the same almshouses twopence the piece weekly, and a load 
of charcoal amongst them yearly for ever. He left fair lands about 
Islington to maintain his foundation. Thomas Hayes, sometime 

T 
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chamberlain of London, in the latter time of Henry VIII , married 
Eliiabcth, his dauphter and heir, which Haves and Eluabeth had a 
daughter named Eluabeth, married to John Ironmonscr of London, 
mercer, who now hath the order of the almspcople. 

On ihe vv est side of the Red Cross is a street, called the Barbican, 
because sometime there stood on the north side thereof a burgh- 
ken n mg, or watch toiler of the citj, called in some language a 
barbican, as a bikenmng is called a beacon Tins burgh-kenning, 
bv the name of the Manor of Base Court, was given by Edward 
III to Robert Ufford, Earl of Suffolk, and was lately appertaining 
to Peregrine Bart), Lord Willoughby of Ercsb) 

Next adjoining to this is one other great house, called Carter 
House, sometime built by Sir Thomas Wnthe, or Wnlhcslcy, kmghi, 
a/ifis Garter principal king of arms, second son of Sir John Writhe, 
knight, Garter, and was uncle to the first Thomas, Earl of 
Southampton, knight of the Garter, and chancellor of England 
He built this house, and tn the top thereof a chipel, which, he 
dedicated by the name of St, Trinitatis tn Alto 

Thus much for that part of Cripplegate Ward w ithout the wall, 
whereof more shall be spoken m the suburb of that part This 
ward hath an alderman and his deputy within the gate, common 
council eight, constables nine, scavengers twelve, for wardmote 
inquest fifteen, and A beadle Without the gate it hath also a 
deputy, common council two, constables four, scavengers four, 
wardmote inquest sev enteen, and a beadle; It is taxed m London 
to the fifteen at forty pounds 


Slbrrsijatt ttlait) 

The next is Aldersgatc Ward, taking name of that north gate of 
the city This ward also consisteth of divers streets and lanes, 
lying as well witbtn the gate and wall as without. And first to 
speak of that part within the gate, thus it is 

The east part thereof joineth unto the west part of Cripplegate 
Ward in Engam Lane, or Maiden Lane. It beginneth on the north 
side of that lane, at Staining Lane end, and runneth up from the 
Haberdashers’ Hall to St Mary Staining Church, and by the church 
east winding almost to Wood Street, and west through Date Lane, 
and then by the south side of Bacon House m Noble Street back 
again by Lilipot Lane, which ts also of that w ard, to Maiden I.ane, 
and so on that north side west to St. John Zachary’s Church, and 
to Foster Lane 

Now on the south side of Engam or Maiden Lane is the west side 
of Gutheron’s Lane to Kery Lane, and Kery Lane itself, which is 
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of this ward, and back again into Engain Lane, by the north side 
of the Goldsmiths’ Hall to Foster Lane ; and this is the east wing 
of this ward. Then is Foster Lane almost wholly of this ward, 
beginneth in the south toward Cheap, on the east side by the north 
side of St. Foster’s Church, and runneth down north-west by the 
west end of Engain Lane, by Lilipot Lane and Gate Lane to Noble 
Street, and through that by Shelley House, of old time so called, 
as belonging to the Shelleys. Sir Thomas Shelley, knight, was 
owner thereof in the ist of Henry IV. It is now called Bacon 
House, because the same was new built by Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
lord keeper of the great seal. Down on that side by Sergeant 
Fleetwood’s House, recorder of London, who also new built it, to 
St. Olave’s Church in Silver Street, which is by the north-west end 
of this Noble Street. 

Then again in Foster Lane this ward beginneth on the west side 
thereof, over against the south-west comer of St. Foster’s Church, 
aiyi runneth down by St. Leonard’s Church, by Pope Lane end, 
and by St. Ann’s Lane end, which lane is also of this ward, north 
to the stone wall by the wall of the city, over against Bacon House, 
which stone wall, and so down north to Cripplegate on that side, 
is of Farringdon Ward. 

Then have ye the main street of this ward, which is called St. 
Martin’s Lane, including St. Martin, on the east side thereof, and 
so down on both the sides to Aldersgate. And these be the bounds 
of this ward within the wall and gale. 

Without the gate the main street called Aldersgate Street runneth 
up north on the east side to the west end of Hounsditch, or Bar- 
bican Street, a part of which street is also of this ward ; and on 
the west side to Long Lane, a part whereof is likewise of this ward. 
Beyond the which Aldersgate Street is Goswell Street up to the bars. 

And on this west side of Aldersgate Street, by St. Botolph’s 
Church, is Briton Street, which runneth west to a pump, and then 
north to the gate which entereth the churchyard sometime pertaining 
to the priory of St. Bartholomew on the cast side ; and on the west 
side towards St. Bartholomew’s Spital, to a pair of posts there fixed. 
And these be the bounds of this Aldersgate Ward without. 

The antiquities be these, first in Staining Lane, of old time so 
called, as may be supposed, of painter-stainers dwelling there. 

On the east side thereof, adjoining to the Haberdashers’ Hall, 
be ten almshouses, pertaining to the Haberdashers, wherein be 
placed ten almspeople of that company, every of them having 
eightpence the piece every Friday for ever, by the gift of Thomas 
Huntlow, haberdasher, one of the sheriffs in the year 1539- More, 
Sir George Baron gave them ten pounds by the year for ever. 
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Then is the small parish church of St. Marj, called Stamm j, 
because it standeth at the north end of Staining Lane In the 
which church, being but nenly built, there remains no monument 
worth the noting 

Then is Engain Lane, or Maiden lane, and at the north west 
comet theteoC the parish church of St John Zachary— a fair church, 
with the monuments well preserved, of Thomas Lichfield, who 
founded a chantry there in the 14th of Edward II , of Sir Nicholas 
Twiford, goldsmith, mayor 1388, and Dame Margery his wife, 
of whojC goods the church was made and new built, with a tomb 
for them, and others of their race, I 39 °» Drugo Barentine, mayor 
1 398 He ga\ e fair lands to the Goldsmiths He dwelt right against 
the Goldsmiths’ Hall, between the which hall and his dwelling- 
house he built a gallery tluvariing the street, whereby he might 
go from one to the other He was buried in ibis church, and 
Christian his wife, 1427 John Ads, goldsmith, 1400, and Margaret 
his wife, John Francis, goldsmith, mayor 1400, and Ehiabcth ,his 
wife, 1450, I Sutton, goldsmith, one of the sheriffs 1413 > 
tholoraew Seman, goldbeater, master of the Ling’s mints within 
the Tower of London and the town of Calais, 1430, John Hewet, 
esquire, 1500, William BreaLespere, goldsmith, 1461, Christopher 
Eliot, goldsmith, 1505* Bartholomew Reade, goldsmith, major 
1502, was buned in the Charterhouse, and gave to this his parish 
church one hundred pounds His wife was buried here with a 
fair monument, her picture in habit of a widow Thomas Kejton 
Lortmar, 1532, William Potken, esquire, 1537, John Cornish, 
with an epitaph, 1470 , Robert Fenruther, goldsmith, one of the 
sheriffs m the year 1312 

On the east side of this Foster Lane, at Engain Lane end, is the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, a proper house, but not large , and therefore to 
say that Bartholomew Read, goldsmith, mayor m the year 1502, 
kept such a feast m this hall, as some have fabled, is far incredible, 
and altogether impossible, considering the smallness of the hall, and 
number of the guests, which, as they say, were more than a hundred 
persons of grea' estate For the messes and dishes of meats to 
them served, the paled park in the same hall furnished with fruitful 
trees, beasts of venery, and other circumstances of that pretended 
feast, well weighed, Westminster Hall would hardly have sufficed , 
and therefore I will overpass it, and note somewhat of principal 
goldsmiths 

First I read, that LeoEtane, goldsmith, was provost of this citv in 
the reign of Henry I Also, that Henry Fits Alewm Fitr Leafstane, 
goldsmith, was mayor of London in the first of Richard I , and 
continued mayor twenty-four years Also that Gregoiy Rocksly, 
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chief say-master * of all the king’s mints within England, and there- 
fore by my conjecture a goldsmith, was mayor in the 3rd of 
Edward I., and continued mayor seven years together. Then 
William Farringdon, goldsmith, alderman of Fairingdon Ward, one 
of the sheriffs 1231, the 9th of Edward I., who was a goldsmith, as 
appeareth in record, as shall be shown in Farringdon Ward. Then 
Nicholas Farringdon his son, goldsmith, alderman of Farringdon 
Ward, four times mayor in the reign of Edward II., &c. For the 
rest of latter time are more manifestly known, and therefore I leave 
them. The men of this mystery were incorporated or confirmed in 
the l6th of Richard II. 

Then at the noith end of Noble Street is the parish church of St. 
Olave in Silver Street, a small thing, and without any noteworthy 
monuments. 

On the west side of Foster Lane is the small parish church of 
St. Leonard’s, for them of St. Martin’s le Grand. A number of 
tenements being lately built in place of the great collegiate church of 
St. Martin, that parish is mightily increased. In this church remain 
these monuments. First, without the church is graven in stone on 
the east end, John Brokeitwell, an especial re-edifier, or new builder 
thereof. In the choir, graven in brass, Robert Purfet, grocer, 1 507 ; 
Robert Trapis, goldsmith, 1526, with this epitaph : — 

“ When the bels be merily roong, 

And the masse devoutly sung, 

And the meat merily eaten, 

Then shall Robert Trips, liis wives 
And children be forgotten." 

Then in Pope Lane, so called of one Pope that was owner thereof, 
on the north side of the parish church of St. Anne in the Willows, 
so called, I know not upon what occasion, but some say of willows 
grow'ing thereabouts ; but now there is no such void place for 
willows to grow, more than the churchyard, wherein do grow some 
high ash trees. 

This church, by casualty of fire in the year 1548, was burnt, so 
far as it was combustible, but since being newly repaired, there 
remain a few monuments of antiquity : of Thomas Beckhenton, clerk 
of the pipe, was buried there 1499 ; Ralph Caldwell, gentleman, of 
Gray’s Inn, 1527; John Lord Sheffelde; John Herenden, mercer, 
esquire, 1572. These verses on an old stone :+ — 

Qtt an Iris di c vul sfra 

05 guis ii TV tan ncre tdi 
k san Chris mi i mu la 


* Say, assay. 

t *' Qtws atiguis trisli diro cum viilncre stravit^ 
Hos sanguis Christi miro turn tnunere lavil," 
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WiVoain Grcso’^p sU-i^cr, majot of Ltmdoa m ihc )car 1451, vai 
there buried, and founded a chantty, but no monument of him 
rentairetb. 

Then ill St. Mann’s Lane w-a* of old time a fair md brse coHeje 
of a dean and secular cano"s or pnes's, ard was called St Martin’s 
le Grand, founded by Insclncu* and Fdtvardas his brother, in the 
jear of Cbnjt 1056, and corfirmed by William the Conqueror, as 
ai-pcaiclh by I'ls char'er da'ed tofiS. This college claimed great 
pnvileges of sanctuary and otl emise, as appeartth in a boot, written 
hv 3 notirv of that bouse alwut the jear 144 s, the 19th of Hentv 
VI , wherein, amongst other things, is set down and declared, tha* 
on the 1 St of September, m the year a'bresaid, a so'dtcr, prisoner in 
Newgate, as he was led b) an ollicer towards the Guildhall of London, 
there came ou* of p3’*jer Alley five of his fellowship, and toot him 
from the officer, brought him tnto sanctuir) at the west doer cf St 
Martin’s Church, ard toot grith cf that pHce , but the same dav 
Philip Malpas and KoU Marshall, then shen'Ts of London, wth 
many other, entered the said church, and forcibly took out with them 
the said five men thither fed, led them fettered to the Compter, and 
from thence, chained by the rects, to Newgate Of which sio'cnt 
taking the dean and chap'er in large manner complained to the 
king, and required him, as their patron, to defend their privileges, 
like as his predecessors had dore, Ac. Ah which complaint and 
suit the citizens bj their counsel, Matkam, sergeant at the law, 
John Carpenter, htc common clerk of the city, and other, learnedly 
answered, offering to prove that the said place of St Martin had 
no such ttnmutuly or liberty as was pretended ; tvamely, Carpertcr 
offered to lose his hvrhhood, if that church bad more imnunity than 
the least church in Londoa Notwithstanding, after long debating 
of this conlriHers), bv the king’s commandment and assent of his 
council in the starred chamber, the chancellor and treasurer sent a 
wnt unto the sheriffs of Londow, charging them to bring the sa’d 
fisc persons with the cause of their taking and vnthholding afare the 
king m his Chancery , on the \igil of Allhallows On wh ch day the 
said shenffs, with the recorder and counsel cf the city , brought and 
delivered them accordingly afore the said lords, whereas thechin- 
ceilor, af’er he had declared the king's commandment, sent them to 
Sl Martin’s, there to abide freely, ns in a place having franchises, 
whiles them liked, Ac 

Thus much Out cf that book hate I noted concerning the privilege 
of that place challenged m these days, since the which time, to wit, 
in the year 1457, the 361b of the said Henry VI , an ordinance was 
made by the king and his conned concerning the said sanctuary 
men m Sh Martin’s le Grand, whereof the articles are set down 
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in the book of K., within the chamber of the Guildhall, in the 
lease 299. 

This college was surrendered to King Edward VI., the 2nd of 
his reign, in the year ot Christ 1548; and the same year the college 
church being pulled down, m the east part thereof a large wine 
tavern was built, and withal down to the west, and throughout the 
whole precinct of that college, many other houses were built and 
highly' prized, letten to strangers born, and other such as there 
claimed benefit of privileges granted to the canons serving God day 
and night, for so be the words in the charter of ‘William the Con- 
queror, which may hardly be wrested to artificers, buyers and sellers, 
otherwise than is mentioned in the 21st of St Matthew’s Gospel. 

Lower down on the west side of St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish 
of St. Anne, almost by Aldersgate, is one great house, commonly 
called Northumberland House. It belonged to H. Percy*. King 
Heniy IV., in the 7th of his reign, gave this house, with the tone- 
mants thereunto appertaining, to Queen Jane his wife, and then it 
was called her Wardrobe It is now a printing house. 

Without Aldersgate, on the east side of Aldersgate Street, is the 
Cooks’ Hall ; which Cooks, or Pastelars, were admitted to be a com- 
pany, and to have a master and wardens, in the 22nd of Edward 
IV. From thence along into Hounsditch, or Barbican Street, be 
many fair houses On the west side also be the like fair buildings 
till ye come to Long Lane, and so to Goswell Street. 

In Briton Street, which took that name of the Dukes of Brittany 
lodging there, is one proper pansh church of St. Botolph, in which 
church w*as sometime a brotherhood of St. Fabian and Sebastian, 
founded in the year 1377, the Sist of Edward HI., and confirmed 
by Henry IV., m the 6th of his reign. Then Henry VI., in the 
24th of his reign, to the honour of the Tiinity*, gave license to Dame 
Joan Astley, sometime his nurse, to R. Cawod and T. Smith, to 
found the same a fraternity, perpetually to have a master and two 
custoses, with brethren and sisters, Kc. This brotherhood was 
endowed with lands more than thirty pounds by the year, and was 
suppressed by Edward VI. There lie buried, John de Bath, weaver, 
1390, Philip at Vine, capper, 1396; Benet Gerard, brewer, 1403; 
Thomas Bilsington founded a chantry there, and gave to that 
church a house, called the Helmet upon Cornhill ; John Bradmore, 
chirurgeon, Margaret and Katheren his wives, 1411 ; John Michael), 
sergeant-at arms, 1415; Allen Bret, carpenter, 1425; Robert 
Maltdh, 1426; John Trigilion, brewer, 1417 ; John Mason, brewer, 
1431; Rob. Cawood, clerk of the pipe in the king’s exchequer, 
1466 ; Ri. Eramessey ; John Walpole ; I. Hartshorne, esquire, ser- 
vant to the king, 1400, and other of that family, great benefactors 
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to that church , W Marrow, ^ocer, major, and Kathenne his ivife, 
were buried there about 1468 The Lady Ann PacLmgton, widow, 
late wife to Jo Packington, knight, chirographer of the court of the 
common pleas She founded almshouses near unto the White Friars’ 
Church in Fleet Street. The Gothworkets in London have oversight 
thereof 

And thus an end of this ward, which hath an alderman, his 
deputy, common councillors five, constables eight, scavengers nine, 
for the wardmote inquest fourteen, and a beadle It is taxed to the 
fifteen in London sesen pounds, and in the exchequer six pounds 
nineteen shillings 

JJattinghan JHath, infra or ftJitfiin 

On the south side of Aldersgate Ward lieth Famngdon Ward, called 
(fl/ra or within, for a difference from another ward of that name, 
which heth without the walls of the city, and is therefore cajled 
Fairingdon er/m These two asards of old tune were but one, and 
had also but one alderman, till the 17th of Richard II , at which 
time the said ward, for the greatness thereof, was divided into twain, 
and by parliament ordered to base two aldermen, and so it con 
tmueth till this day The whole great ward of Famngdon, both 
i/i/ra and erfra, took name of W Famngdon, goldsmith, alderman 
of that ward, and one of the sheriffs of London in the year izSr, 
the 9th of Edward I. He purchased the aldermanry of this ward, 
as by the abstract of deeds, which I have read thereof, may appear 

“ Thomas de Arderne, son and heir to Sir Ralph Arderne, ^ight, 
granted to Ralph le Fevre, citizen of London, one of the shenffs in 
the year 1277, all the aldermanry, with the appurtenances within 
the city of London, and the suburbs of the same between Ludgate 
and Newgate, and also without the same gates Which aldermanry 
Ankerinus de Avetne held during his life, by the grant of the said 
Thomas de Arderne, to have and to hold to the said Ralph, and to 
hts heirs, freely without all challenge, yielding therefore yearly to the 
said Thomas and his heirs one clove or slip of gilliflowers, at the 
feast of Easter, for all secular service and customs, with warranty 
unto the said Ralph le Fevre and his heirs, against all people, 
Christians and Jews, in consideration of twenty marks, which the 
said Ralph le Fevre did give beforehand, m name of a gersum* or 
fine, to the said Thomas, d-c., dated the 5th of Edward I Witness, 
G de Rokesley, mayor, R, Arrar, one of the sheriffs, H Wales, 

First EnKlish "Ecrsnma, * treasure ricLes compensation Ice- 
andic ^rscmi usually ‘ ' ^er >cmi front “gor a prefix meaning quite, and 
perhaps •'sama to beseem, befit. s f 
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P. le Taylor, T, de Basing, I. Horne, N. Blackthorn, aldermen of 
London.” After this, John le Fevre, son and heir to the said Ralph 
le Fevre, granted to William Faningdon, citizen and goldsmith of 
London, and to his heirs, the said aldermanr>', with the appurten- 
ances, for the service thereunto belonging, in the 7th of Edward L, 
in the year of Christ 1279. aldermanry descended to Nicholas 

Farringdon, son to the said William, and to his heirs ; which Nicholas 
Farringdon, also a goldsmith, was four times mayor, and lived many 
years after, for I have read divers deeds, whereunto he was a wit- 
ness, dated the year 1360. He made his testament 1361, which 
was fifty-three years after his first being mayor, and was buried 
in St. Peter’s Church in Cheap. So this ward continued under the 
government of William Farringdon the father, and Nicholas his son, 
by the space of eightj'-two years, and retaineth their name until this 
present day. 

This ward of Farringdon within the walls is bounded thus ; 
beginning in the east, at the great cross in West Cheap, from 
whence it runneth west. On the north side from the parish church 
of St Peter, which is at the south-west corner of Wood Street, on to 
Gutheron’s Lane, and down that lane to Hugon Lane on the east 
side, and to Kery Lane on the west 

Then again into Cheap and to Foster Lane, and down that lane 
on the east side to the north side of St. Foster’s Church, and on the 
west till over against the south-west corner of the said church, from 
whence down Foster Lane and Noble Street is all of Aldersgate 
Street Ward, till ye come to the stone wall, in the west side of Noble 
Street, as is afore showed. Which said wall, down to Nevil’s Inn 
or Windsor House, and down Monkswell Street, on that west side, 
then by London wall to Cripplegate, and the west side of that same 
gate, is all of Farringdon Ward. 

Then back again into Cheap, and from Foster Lane end to St. 
Martin’s Lane end, and from thence through St. Nicholas Shambles, 
by Pentecost Lane and Butchers’ Alley, and by Stinking Lane 
through Newgate Market to Newgate. All which is the north side 
of Farringdon Ward. 

On the south, from against the said great cross in Cheap west 
to Friday Street, and down that street on the east side till over 
against the north-east corner of St. Matthew’s Church; and on the 
west side till the south corner of the said church. 

Then again .along Cheap to the Old Exchange, and down that 
lane on the east side to the parish church of St. Augustine, which 
church, and one house next adjoining in Watheling Street, be of this 
ward, and on the west side of this lane, to the east arch or gate by 
St. Augustine’s Chuich, which entereth the south churchyard of St. 
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Paul's, whicli aixh or calc was built by NicIioIaj FarrinC^ori about 
the ) car ij6l, and »illiin that ca*c, on the said north side, to the 
gate that entcretli the north churchyard, and all the north church- 
yard is of this Farnnsdon Ward. ^ 

Ttien a^ain Into Cheap, and frcin the north end of the O'd 
t-schange, sees* by the north gate of Paul’s Ourchyard, by Pater 
nostcr Row, by the two lanes out cf Paul’s Church, and to a sign cf 
the Golden Lion, whicli is some twclre houses short of Asc Mary 
Lane, the west side of which Line is of this ward. 

Then at the south end of Asc Mary Lane it Creed Lane, t’ c 
srcjt side whereof is alio of th s ward 

Now betwixt the south end of Avc Mary Lane and the north end 
of Creed Lane is the coming out of Paul’s Churchyard on the east, 
and the high street called JJowicr Row to Ludgate on the west, 
which way to Ludgate ts of this wend. On the north side whereof 
IS St ^Ia^ln's Chinch, and on the south tide a turning into I’-e 
UlacLfnars ■ 

Now to turn up again to the north cml of Ase Mary Lane, there 
IS a short lane which runneth srest some small distance, and b there 
closed up with a gate into a great house; and this is called Amen 
Lane 

Then on the north side of Paternoster Row, beginntng at the 
Conduit oTcr against the Old F xchange Lane end, and going west 
by St Michael's Church, at the west end of which church is a small 
passage through towards the north , and beyond this church some 
small distance is another passage, which is called Paniar Alley, and 
cometh out against St Martin’s Life end. 

Then further west in Paternoster Row is liy* Lane, which runreih 
north to the west end of St Nicholas Shambles, and then wcit 
raicmoster Row, till oscr agavas' ti-c Go’dtn Lion, where the ward 
endetb for tint street 

Then about some dozen bouses, which is of IJiynard's Castle 
Ward, to Mannclc Lane end, which Warwick Lane stretchetH 
north to the high street of Xewga'c Market And the west side of 
Warwick Lane is of this Famogdon Ward, for the cost side of 
Warwick Lane, of Asc Mary Lane, and cf Creed Lane, with the west 
end of Paternoster Row. are all of Raynard’s Castle Ward. 

Yet to begin again at the said Conduit by the Old Exchange, on 
the north side thereof ts a large street that runneth up to New- 
gate, as ts aforesaid, the first part or south side svhereoL from the 
Conduit to the shambles, is called BUdder StreeC Then on the 
back side of the shambles be dtiers slaughterhouses, ard such like, 
pertaining to the shambles . and this is called Mount Godard Street 
Then is the shambles itself, and then Newgate Market , and so the 
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vhole street, on both sides up to Newgate, is of this ward ; and thus 
it is wholly bounded. 

Monuments in this ward be these : First, the great cross in West 
Cheap Street, but in the ward of Farringdon ; the which cross was 
first erected in that place by Edward I., as before is showed in 
West Cheap Street. 

At the south-west corner of Wood Street is the parish church of 
St. Peter the Apostle by the said cross, a proper church lately new 
built. John Sha, goldsmith, mayor, deceased 1508. appointed by 
his testament the said church and steeple to be newly built of his 
goods, with a flat roof ; notwithstanding, Thomas Wood, goldsmith, 
one of the sheriffs 1491, is accounted principal benefactor, because 
the roof of the middle aisle is supported by images of woodmen. I 
find to have been buried on this church — Nicholas Farringdon, mayor; 
Richard Hadley, grocer, 1592; John Palmer, fishmonger, 1500; 
William Rus, goldsmith, sheriff 1429 ; T. Atkins, esquire, 1400 ; 
John Butler, sheriff 1420; Henry Warley, alderman, 1524; Sir 
John Monday, goldsmith, mayor, deceased 1537 ; Augustine Hinde, 
clothworker, one of the sheriffs in the year 1550, whose monument 
doth yet remain, the others be gone ; Sir Alexander Auenon, 
mayor 1570. 

The long shop, or shed, encroaching on the high street before this 
church wall was licensed to be made in the year 1401, yielding to 
the chamber of London thirty shillings and fourpence yearly for the 
time, but since thirteen shillings and fourpence. Also the same 
shop was letten by the parish for three pounds at the most, many 
years since. 

Then is Gutlieron’s Lane, so called of Gutheron, sometime owner 
thereof. The inhabitants of this lane of old time were goldbeaters, 
as doth appear by records in the exchequer ; for the easterling 
money was appointed to be made of fine silver, such as men made 
into foil, and was commonly called silver of Gutheron’s Lane, &c. 
The Embroiderers’ Hall is in this lane. John Throwstone, em- 
broiderer, then goldsmith, sheriff", deceased 1519, gave forty pounds 
towards the purchase of this hall. Hugon Lane on the east side, 
and Kery Lane, called of one Ker)-, on the west. 

Then in the high street on the same north side is the Saddlers’ 
Hall, and then Fauster Lane, so called of St. Fausteris, a fair church 
lately new built. Henry Coote, goldsmith, one of the sheriffs, de- 
ceased 1509, built St. Dunstan’s Chapel there. John Throwstone, 
one of the sheriffs, gave to the building thereof one hundred pounds 
by his testament. J ohn Browne, sergeant painter, alderman, deceased 
1532, uas a great benefactor, and was there buried. William Trist, 
cellarer to the king, 1425, John Standelfe, goldsmiths, lie buried 
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there, Rtchard Calder, 1544. Agnes, vtife to William Milbonie, 

chamberlain of London, 1 5 ®n* _ # * , j 

Then down Foster Lane and Noble Street, both of Aldtrsgste 
street Ward, till yc comc to the stone wall which cncloscth a garden 
Plot before the wall of the city, on the west side of Noble Street, and 
is of this f amngdon W ard. This garden-plot, containing n inetr-fn e 
ells ID length, nine ells and a half m breadth, was by Adim de Bury, 
tnaior, the aldermen, and atizens of London, leUen to John de NevU, 
Lord of Rahv, Radulph and Thomas his sons, for snty years, pajing 
6s Zd the year, dated the 4&th of Edward III , harmg m a seal 
pendant on the one side the figure of a walled city and of Sh Paul, 

1 sword m his right hand, and m the left ft banner, three leopards 
about that seal, on the same side, written, St^Num paronttm Lon, 
doniartim On the other side, the liltc fignre of a cuy, 3 bishop 
sitting on an arch, the inscnptioft, J/e qnt U , ffpefi ' nt Ctsitf 

Thoma iuen Thus much for the barons of London, their common 
seal at that time At the north end of this garden-plot is one great 
house built of stone and timber, now called the Lord Windsor’s house, 
of Old time belonging to the Nevds, as m the 19th of Richard 11 R 
was found by inquisition of a jury, that Ehiabeth Nevd died, seised 
of a great messuage m the parish of St, Glare, m Monkswetl Street 
in London, holding of the king m free burgage, which she held of 
the gift of John Nevil of Raby.her husband, a-'d that John La‘"net 
w as next son and heir to the said Elizabeth. 

In this west side is the Barbers-Chirurgeons’ HalL This company 
was incorporated by means of Thomas Morestede, esquire, one of 
the shenfL of London 1436, chirurgeon to the king^ of England, 
Henry IV, V, and VI He deceased 1450 Then Jaques Fries, 
physician to Edward IV , and Wdliam Hobbs, physician and chiiur 
geon for the same king’s body, continuing the suit the full time of 
twenty years, Edward IV , m the end of his reign, and Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, became founders of the same corporation in the name 
of SL Cosme and St. Damiane. The first assembly of that craft was 
Roger Stnppe, W Hobbs, T Goddard, and Richard Kent, since 
the which time they built their hall in that street, &.C, 

At the north cortier of thu, s'reet, on the same side, was sometime 
an hemiitage or chapel of SL James, called in the wall, near Cripple* 
gate It belonged to the abbey and convent of Garadnn, as appeareth 
by a record, the 27 th of Edward I , and also the 1 6th of Edward IH 
William de Lions was hermit there, and the abbot and convent of 
Geredon found two chaplains, Cistercian monks of their house, m 
this hermitage — one of them for Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pem* 
broke, and hlaiy de Saint Paule, his countess 

Of these monks, and of a well pertaining to them, the street took 
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that name, and is called Monkstvell Street. This hermitage, with 
the appurtenances, was in the reign of Edward VI. purchased from 
the said king by William Lainbe, one of the gentlemen of the king’s 
chapel, citizen and clotlnvorker of London. He deceased in the year 
1577, and then gave it to the Clothworkers of London, with other 
tenements to the value of fifty pounds the year, to the intent they 
shall hire a minister to say divine service there, &c. - 

Again to the high street of Cheap, from Fauster Lane end to St. 
Martin’s, and by that lane to the shambles or flesh-market, on the 
north side whereof is Pentecost Lane, containing divers slaughter- 
houses for the butchers. 

Then was theie of old time a proper parish church of St. Nicholas, 
whereof the said fleshmarket took the name, and was called St. 
Nicholas’ Shambles, This church, with the tenements and orna- 
ments, was by Henry VIII. given to the mayor and commonalty of 
the city, towards the maintenance of the new parish church then to 
bs erected in the late dissolved church of the Grey Friars. So was 
this church dissolved and pulled down. In place whereof, and of 
the churchj’ard, many fair houses are now built in a court with a 
well, in the midst whereof the church stood. 

Then is Stinking Lane, so called, or Chick Lane, at the east end 
of the Grey Friars Churcli, and there is the Butchers’ Hall. 

In the 3rd of Richard II, motion was made that no butcher should 
kill no flesh within London, but at Knightsbridge, or such like dis- 
tance of place from the walls of the city. 

Then the late dissolved church of the Grey Friars, the original 
whereof was this : — 


The first of this order of friars in England, nine in number, nrnved at Dover. 
Five of tliem remained at Canterbury ; the other four came to London, were lodged 
at the Preacliing Friars in Oldborne for the space of fifteen days, and then they 
hired a house in Cornhill of John Trevem, one of the sheriffs of tendon, /they 
built there little cells, wherein they inhabited ; but shortly after, the devotion of 
citizens towards them, and the number of tlic friars so increased, that they were 
by the citizens removed to a p].ace in St. Nicholas’ Shambles, ymich John Ewin, 
mercer, appropriated unto the commonalty, to the use of the said mars, and liiin- 
self became a lay brother amongst them. About the ye.ar 1025, v\ ilham Joyner 
built their choir, Henry Walles the body of the cliurch, Walter Potter, alderman, 
the chapter-house, Gregory Rokesley' their dorter ; Barthol^ew of the Castle 
made the refectory, Peter dc Heliland made the infirmitory, Bevis Bond, King o 
heralds, made the study, &c. 


Margaret, queen, second wife to Edward I., began the choir of 
their new church in the year 1306; to the building whereof, m her 
lifetime, she gave two thousand marks, and one hundred marks by 
her testament. John Britaine, Earl of Riclimond, built the body of 
the church to the charges of three hundred pounds, and gave many 
rich jewels and ornaments to be used in the same ; hlarie. Countess 
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of Pemb-oVe, seventy pouniJs Gilbert de Cbre, Earl of Glouci-ster, 
bestovved twenty great beams out of hii forest of Tunbndge, and 
twenty pounds sterling Lady Hclianor le Soeticcr, Lad> Eliiabeth 
de Bvirjh, sister to Gilbert de Clare, gave sums of mone) , and so 
did divers citizens, as Arnald de Totmca, one hundred pounds, 
Robert, Baron Lisle, who became a friar there, three hundred 
pounds, Bartholomew de Almaine, fifty pounds Also Philippa, 
(^ueen, wife to Edward III , gate saty-two pounds , Isabel, queen, 
mother to Edward III , gave threescore and ten pounds And so 
(he worL was done within the space of twenty-one jeats, 1337 
This church was furnished wiili windows made at the charges of 
divers persons The Lady Margaret Segravc, Countess of Norfolk, 
bare the charges of maLmg the stalls in the choir, to the value of 
three hundred and fifty marks, about the year 1330 Richard 
Whittington, in the year 1429, founded the library, which was tn 
length one hundred and twenty nine feet, and in breadth thirty -one, 
all ceiled with wainscot, having twenty -eight desks and eight double 
settles of wainscot, which m the next year following was altogether 
finished m building, and wnthin three yetis after furnished with 
books, to the charges of five hundred and fifty-six pounds ten 
shillings Whereof Richard Whittington bare four hundred pounds. 
The rest was borne by Doctor Thomas Winchelsev, a friar there, 
and for the writing out of D Nicholas de Lira, his works, in two 
volumes, to be chained there, one hundred marks, fLc. The ceiling 
of the choir at divers men’s charges, two hundred marks, and the 
painting at filty marts, their conduit head and watercourse pven 
them by William Tailor, tailor to Henry III , &c 

The whole church contameth in length three hundred feet, of the 
feet of St, Paul , m breadth eighty nine feet , and in height from the 
ground to the roof £i\ty -four feet and two inches, fi.c It was con- 
secrated 1325, and at the general suppression was valued at thirty- 
two pounds nineteen shillmgs, surrendered the laib of Novemlwr 
the 30th of Henry VlII , the ornaments and goods being 
taken to ,^e king’s use The church was shut up for a time, and 
used as a^^orehouse for goods taken prizes from the Eiench , but 
^54^1 on the 3rd of January was again set open On 
the which day^ached at Paul’s Cross the Bishop of Rochester, 
where he declaretRihe king’s gift thereof to the city for the relieving 
01 the poor Which gift was by patent—of St Bartholomew’s 
pital, lately ‘valuedyt three hundred and five pounds six shillings 
and sevenpence, and Wendered to the kmgj of the slid church of 
the Grey Fnars, and of two parish churches, the one of SL Nicholas 
in the stnmbles, andythe other of Sl Ewmes m New-ate Market, 
which were toiv made one parish church m the said Fna« Church , 
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nnd in lands he gave for maintenance for the said church, -with 
divine service, reparations, &c., five hundred marks by year for 
ever. 

The 13th of January, the 3Sth of Henry VIII., an agreement was 
made betwixt the king and the mayor and commonalty of London, 
dated the 27th of December, by which the said gift of the Grey 
Friars Church, with all the edifices and ground, the fratr)’, the 
library, the dorter, and chapter-house, the great cloister and the 
lesser, tenements, gardens, and vacant grounds, lead, stone, iron, 
&c., the hospital of St. Bartholomew in West Smithfield, the church 
of the same, the lead, bells, and ornaments of the same hospital, 
with all the messuages, tenements, and appurtenances ; the parishes 
of St. Nicholas and of St. Ewin, and so much of St Sepulchre’s 
parish as is within Newgate, were made one parish church in 
the Grey Friars Church, and called Christ’s Church, founded by 
Henry VIII. 

.The vicar of Christ’s Church was to have twenty-six pounds 
thirteen shillings and fourpence the year ; the vicar of St. Bartholo- 
mew thirteen pounds six shillings and eightpence ; the visitor of 
Newgate, being a priest, ten pounds ; and other five priests in 
Christ’s Church, all to be helping in Divine service, ministering the 
sacraments and sacramentals ; the five priests to have eight pounds 
the piece, two clerks six pounds each, a sexton four pounds. More- 
over, he gave them the hospital of Bethelem, with the laver of brass 
in the cloister, by estimation eighteen feet in length, and two feet 
and a half in depth ; and the watercourse of lead, to the said Friar 
House belonging, containing by estimation in length eighteen acres. 

In the year 1552 began the repairing of the Grey Friars House 
for the poor fatherless children ; and in the month of November the 
children were taken into the same, to the number of almost four 
hundred. On Christmas Day, in the afternoon, while the lord 
mayor and aldermen rode to Paul’s, the children of Christ’s Hospital 
stood, from St. Lawrence Lane end in Cheap towards Paul’s, all in 
one livery of russet cotton, three hundred and forty in number ; and 
in Easter next they were in blue at the Spital, and so have continued 
ever since. 

The defaced monuments in this church were these : First in the 
choir, of the Lady lilargaret, dau^ter to Philip, king of France, and 
wife to Edward I., foundress of this new church, 1317; of Isabel, 
queen, wife to Edward II., daughter to Philip, king of France, 1358 j 
John of the Tower; Queen of Scots, wife to David Bruce, daughter 
to Edward II., died in Hartford Castle, and was buried by Isabel 
her mother 1362 ; William Fitzwarren, baron, and Isabel his wife, 
sometime Queen of Man; Isabel, daughter to Edward III., wedded 
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to the Lord Courcy of France, after created Earl of Bedford , Elianor, 
wife to John, Dukeof Bntaine , Beatrix, Duchess of Bntaine, daughter 
to Henry III , Sir Robert Lisle, baron, the Lady Lisle, and Jlar- 
garet de Rii ers, Counters of Devon, all und'‘r one stone , Roger 
Mortimer, Earl of March, beheaded 1329 , Peter, Bishop of Cardon 
m Hungary, 1331, Gregory Rocksley, mayor 1282; Sir John 
Devereuv, knight, 1385 , John Hastings, Earl of Pembroke, 1389 , 
Margaret, daughter to Thomas Brotharton, Earl Marshak She was 
Duchess of Norfolk, and Countess Marshal and Lndy Segrave, 1389 
Richard Havering, knight, 13S8 , Robert Tnsihan, knight justice, 
1308 , Geffrey Lucy, son to Geffrey Lucy , John Anbry, son to John, 
may O'" of Norvnch, 1368, John Philpot, kmgKt, mayor of Loudon, 
and the Lady Jane Samford his wife, 13S4, John, Duke of Bourbon, 
and Anjou, Earl of Claretnond, Montpensier, and Baron Beaujeu, 
who was taken prisoner at Agincourt, kept prisoner eighteen years, 
uud deceased 1433 , Robert Chalons, krigh^, 1439 , John ChalowS , 
Margaret, daughter to Sir John Philpot, first married to T S antler, 
esquire, and after to John Nevband, esquire , Sir Nicholas Brmibar, 
mayor of London, buried 1386, Eiirabeth Neve!, wife to John, son 
and heir to Ralph, Earl of Westmoreland, and mother to Ralph, Eatl 
of Westmoreland, and daughter to Thomas Holland, Earl of Kent, 
1423 , Edward Burnell, son to the Lord Burnell In Allhallows 
Chapel James Fines, Lord Say, 1450, and Helinor his wife, 1452 » 
John S"'ith, Bishop of La^dafe, 1478 , John, Baton Hilton, John, 
Baron Clinton , Richard Hastings, knight. Lord of Willowby and 
Welles , Thomas Burdet, esquire, beheaded 1477 , Robert Lisle, 
son and heir to the Lord Lisle In our Lady’s Chapel John Gisors, 
of London, knight , Humphrey Stafford, esquire, of Worcestershire, 
14S6 , Robert Bartram, Baron of Bothell, Ralph Barons, knight, 
William Apleton, knight, Reynold de Camhrev, knight, Thomas 
Beaumont, son and heir to Henrv Lord Beaumont , John Butler, 
knight, Adam de Howton, k"igbt, 1417, Batiholomew Caster, 
knight of London , Remfnde Arondele, knight, 1460 , Thomas Covil, 
esquire, 1422 In the 'Postles Chapel Walter Blunt, knight of the 
Carter, and Lord hlountjoy, treasurer of England, son and heir to 
T Blunt, knight, treasurer of Normandy, 1474 , E Blunt, Lord 
Mountjoy, 1475 > Alice Blunt Mountjoy, sometime wife to Wilhatu 
Brown, mayor of London, and daughter to H Rebel, mayor 15211 
Anne Blunt, daughter to John Blunt, knight, Lord Mountjoy, 14S0, 
Sir Allen Chemie, kaight, and SwT Greene, kmght , William Blunt, 
esquire, son and heir to Walter Blunt, captain of Gwins, 1492 i 
Eliiabeth Blunt, wnfe to Robert Corson, knight, 1 494 , Bartholomew 
Burwashe, and John Burwashe his son , John Blunt, Lord hlounqoy, 
captain of Gwins and Hams, 1485 , John Diwham, baron, somttirou 
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treasurer of England, knight of the Garter, 1501 ; Elianor, Duchess 
of Buckingham, 1530; John Blunt, knight, 1531; Rowland Blunt, 
esquire, 1509; Robert Bradbury, 1489; Nicholas Clifton, knight; 
Francis Chape; two sons of Allaine Lord Cheinie, and John, son 
and heir to the same ; Lord Allaine Cheinie, knight ; John Rob- 
sart, knight of the Garter, 1450; Allaine Cheinie, knight; Thomas 
Malory, knight, 1470 ; Thomas Young, a justice of the bench, 1476 ; 
John Baldwin, fellow of Gray’s Inn, and common sergeant of London, 
1469 ; Walter Wrotsley, knight of Wanvickshire, 1473 5 Steven 
Jenins, mayor 1523 ; Thomas a Par, and John Wiltwater, slain at 
Barnet, 1471; Nicholas Poynes, esquire, 1512; Robert Elkenton, 
knight, 1460; John Water, a/ias York herald, 1520; John More 
n/tas Norroy king of arms, 1491 ; George Hopton, knight, 1489. 
Between the choir and the altar : Ralph Spiganel, knight ; John 
Moyle, gentleman, of Gray’s Inn, 1495 > William Huddy, knight, 
t^oi ; John Cobham, a baron of Kent ; John Mortain, knight; John 
Dijyncort, knight ; John Norberj', esquire, high treasurer of England ; 
Henry Norbery, his son, esquire; John Southlee, knight; Thomas 
Sakvile; Thomas Lucy, knight, 1525; Robert de la Rivar, son to 
Mauricius de la Rivar, Lord of Tormerton, 1457; John Malmay- 
nas, esquire, and Thomas Malmaynas, knight ; Hugh Acton, tailor, 
1530; Nicholas Malmains ; Hugh Parsal, knight, 1490; Alexander 
Kirketon, knight, &c. In the body of the church : William Paulet, 
esquire of Somersetshire, 14S2 ; John Moyle, gentleman, 1530; 
Peter Champion, esquire, 1511 ; John Hart, gentleman, 1449 ; Alice 
Lat Hungerford, hanged at Tyborne for murdering her husband, 
1523; Edward Hall, gentleman, of Gray’s Inn, 1470; Richard 
Churchyard, gentleman, fellow of Gray’s Inn, 1498; John Bramre, 
gentleman, of Gray’s Inn, 1498 ; John Mortimar, knight, beheaded 
1423; Henry Frowike, alderman; Renauld Frowike; Philip Pats, 
1518; William Porter, sergeant at arms, 1515; Thomas Grant- 
ham, gentleman, 1511 ; Edmond Rotheley, gentleman, 1470 ; Henry 
Roston, gentleman, of Gray’s Inn, 1485 ; Nicholas Montgomery, 
gentleman, son to John hlontgomery, of Northamptonshire, 1485 ; 
Sir Bartholomew Emfield, knight ; Sir Barnard St. Peter, knight ; 
Sir Ralph Sandwich, knight, custos of London ; Sir Andrew Sake- 
vile, knight ; John Treszawall, gentleman and tailor of London, 
1520. All these and five times so many more have been buried 
there, whose monuments are wholly defaced ; for there were nine 
tombs of alabaster and marble, environed with strikes of iron in 
the choir, and one tomb in the body of the church, also coped 
with iron, all pulled down, besides seven score gravestones of 
marble, all sold for fifty pounds, or thereabouts, by Sir Martin 
Bowes, goldsmith and alderman of London. Of late time buried 

U 
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there, Wilter Hadden, doctor, S.c From this church west to New 
gate IS of this ward 

Now foi the south side of this iMtd, beginning again at the cross 
in Cheap, from thence to Fnday Street, and down that street on 
the nest side till oi^er against the north-west comer of St Matthew's 
Church , and on the west side, to the south comet of the said 
church, ut ch is -wholty in the ward of Fnrnngdon This church 
hath these few monuments Thomas Pole, goldsmith, 1393 , Robert 
Johnson, goldsmith, alderman , John Tmselton, goldsmith, alderman, 
1525, Raloh Allen, grocer, one of the shenffs, deceased 1546, 
Anibony Gamage, ironmonger, one of the sheriffs , deceased 1579, 
Anthony Cage , John Mabbe, chamberlain of London, d.c. Allen at 
Condit, and Thomas Warlingnorth, founded a chantry there Sir 
Nicholas Tw iford, goldsmith, mayor, gate to that church a house, 
with the appurtenances, call<^ the Griffon on the Hope, in the same 
street , 

From this Friday Street, west to the Old Exchange, a street so 
called of the King’s Exchange there kept, which was for the ret-elpt 
of bullion to be coined. For Henry III , m the 6th year of his 
reign, wrote to the Scabines and men of Ipre, that he and his council 
had gn en prohibition, that none, Englishmen or other, should make 
change of plate or other mass of silver, but only m his Exchange at 
London, or at Canterbury Andrew Bukerell then had to firm the 
Exchange of England, and was mayor of London in the reign of 
Henrv III John Somercote had the keeping of the King's Exchange 
over all England, In the Sth of Edward I , Gregory Rockesly was 
keeper of the said Exchange for the king In the 5* of Edward 
II , Wilhaiti Hausted was keeper thereof, and in the iSth, Roger 
de Frowicke, d.c 

The^e received the old stamps, or coining-irons, from time to 
time, as the same were worn, and delivered new to all the mints m 
London, ns more at large in another place 1 have noted. 

This street beginneth bv West Cheap m the north, and runneth 
down south to Knightnders’ Street, that part thereof which is called 
OM Fish Street, but the very housing and office of the Exchange 
and coinage was about the midst thereof, south from the east gate 
mat eutereth Paul’s Churchyard, and on the west side m Baimard’s 
Castle Ward, 


On the east side of this Itne, betwixt West Cheap and the Church 
of St. Augustine, Henry Wallev, mayor, by license of Edward I , 
bmit One row of houses, the profits nsmg of them to be employed 
on London Bridge 

The parish church of St. Augustine, and cue house next adjoinmj 

1 IvSTri^lln/r Xk-raaV _* 


in hVatheling Street, is of this ward called Fainngdon. This 
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a fair church, and lately well repaired, wherein be monuments re- 
maining — of H. Reade, armourer, one of the sheriffs 1450 ; Robert 
Bellesdon, haberdasher, mayor 1491 ; Sir Townley William Dere, 
one of the sheriffs 1450; Robert Raven, haberdasher, 1500; 
Thomas Apleyard, gentleman, 1515; William Moncaster, merchant 
tailor, 1524 ; William Holte, merchant tailor, 1544, &c. 

Then is the north churchyard of Paul’s, in the which standeth the 
cathedral church, first founded by Ethelbert, king of Kent, about the 
year of Christ 610. He gave thereto lands as appeareth : — 

“ jEdelberius Rex, Deo inspira/ite, pro animce slice reniedio dedit 
Cpiscopo Meliio terrain qua: appellatiir TillingeJtam ad mouasterii 
sui solatium, scilicet monasterium Saiicti Pauli : et ego Rex PEtliel- 
hertiis ita Jirinitcr concede tibi presitli Meliio potestaiem ejits Jiabeiidi 
bP' possidendi ut in perpetuuin in monasierii iitilitaie permaneai” 
&c. Athelstan, Edgar, Edward the Confessor, and others, also 
‘ ave lands thereunto. William the Conqueror gave to the Church 
o^St. Paul, and to Mauricius, then bishop, and his successors, the 
castle of Stortford, with the appurtenances, &c. He also confirmed 
the gifts of his predecessors in these words : “ W. Rex Angl. concede 
Deo et S. Paulo in perpetiium, 24 Hidas qnas Rex Mthelbert dedit 
S. Paulo juxta London,” &c. The charter of King William the 
Conqueror, exemplified in the Tower, Englished thus ; — 

‘'William, by the grace of God, king of Englishmen, to all his welbeloued 
French and English people, greeting: Know ye that I do giue vnto God and 
the church of S. Paule of London, and to the rectors and scruitors of the same, 
in ail their lands which the church hath, or shall have, within borough and 
without, sack and sock, thole and theam, infangthefe and grithbriche, and all 
freeships, by strarid and by land, on tide and off tide, and all the rights that into 
them christendome byrath, on morth sprake, and on unright hamed, and on 
unright work, of all that bishoprick on mine land, and on each other man’s 
land. For 1 will that the church in all things be as free as I would my soul to 
be in the day of judgement. Witnesses: Osmund, our Chancellor; Lan'frank, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and T. Archbishop of York ; Roger, Earle of 
Shrewesbury ; Alane, the county ; Geffrey de Magnavilla ; and Ralph Peuerel. " 

In the year 1087, this Church of St. Paul was burnt with fire, 
and therewith the most part of the city; which fire began at the 
entry of the west gate, and consumed the east gate. Mauricius 
the bishop began therefore the foundation ' of a new Church of St. 
Paul, a work that men of that time judged would never have been 
finished, it was to them so wonderful for length and breadth ; and 
also' the same was built upon arches or vaults of stone, for defence 
of fire, which was a manner of work before that- time unknown to 
the people of this nation, and then brought in by the French ; and 
the stone was fetched from Caen in Normandy. 

This Mauricius deceased in the year 1107. Richard Beamor 
succeeded him in the bishopric, who did wonderfully increase the 
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said chtiTCh, purclia'ins' of his own cost the larS* streets and lanes 
about It, n herein were wort to dwell many l3> people, which 
ground he began to compass about with a strong w-all of stone 
and gates King Henry I gave to the said Richard so much 
of the moat or wall of the castle on the Thames side, to the sonth, 
as should be reedful to ipahc the said wall of the church, and 
50 much as should sjf&ce to ttiaVe a wall w^hout the way on the 
north side, da 

It should seem that this Richard enclosed but two sides of the 
said church or cemetery of St, Paul, to wut, the south and north 
tide , lor king Edward II , in the loth of his reign, granted that 
the said church) ard sbou'd be enclosed with a wall where Tt wanted, 
for the murders and rohbenes that were there committed. But 
the citizens then claimed the cast part of the churchyard to be the 
place of assembly to their folLemotes, and that the great steeple 
there situate w-as, to that use, their common bell, which being there 
rung, all the inhabitants of the city might hear and come it^eth^r, 
Thev also dauned the west side, that they might there assemble 
themsehes together, with the lord of Baynard’s Castle, for new 
of thetr armour, in defence of the aty This mat'er was m the 
Tower of London referred to Harvius de Stanton, and his fellow- 
justices Itinerants , but I find not the decision or judgment of that 
contros ersy 

True It is, that Edward III, m the lylh of his reign, gjaie 
commandment for the finishing of that wall, which was then per- 
formed, and to this day it contmuelh , although now on both the 
sides, to wit, within and without, it be hidden with dwelling houses 
Richard Beamor deceased m the year iijy, and bis successors in 
process of time performed the work begun 

The steeple of this church was butit ard fi-'ished m the jear 
1222 The cross on the said steeple fell down, and a new was 
set up m the jeai 1314. The rew work of Paul’s, so called, at 
the cast end above the choir, was begun vn the year 1251 

Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, constab'e of Chester, ard custos 
of England, in his time was a great benefactor to this work, and 
was there buned in the year 1310 Also Ralph BaldocL, Bishop 
of London, in his lifetime gave two hundred marks to the building 
of the said new work, and left much by his testament towards the 
finishing thereofi He deceased in the year 1313, and was buned 
m the Lady Chapek Also the new work of Paul’s, to wit, the cross 
aisles, were begun to be new built in the year 1256 

The 1st of February, in the year 1444, about two of the clock 
in the afternoon, the steeple of PauPs was fired by lightning, in the 
midst of the shaft or spire, both on the west side and on the south , 
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but by labour of many well-disposed people the same to appearance 
was quenched with vinegar, so that all men withdrew themselves 
to their houses, praising God ; but between eight and nine of the 
clock in the same night the fire burst out again more fervently than 
before, and did much hurt to the lead and timber, till by the great 
labour of the mayor and people that came thither it was thoroughly 
quenched. 

This steeple was repaired in the year 1462, and the weathercock 
again erected. Robert Godwin winding it up, the rope brake, and 
he was destroyed on the pinnacles, and the cock was sore bruised ; 
but Burchwood, the king’s plumber, set it up again. Since the which 
time, needing reparation, it was both tiken down and set up in 
the year 1553. At which time it was found to be of copper, gilt 
over ; and the lengtii from the bill to the tail being four feet, and 
the breadth over the wings three feet and a half, it weighed forty 
pounds; the cross from the bowl to the eagle, or cock, was fifteen 
fget and six inches of assize; the length thereof overthwart uas 
five feet and ten inches, and the compass of the bowl was nine 
feet and one inch. 

The inner body of this cross was oak, the next cover was lead, 
and the uttermost was of copper, red varnished. The bowl and 
eagle, or cock, were of copper, and gilt also. 

The height of the steeple was five hundred and twenty feet, 
whereof the stone work is two hundted and sixty feet, and the spire 
W.TS likewise two hundred and sixty feet. The length of the whole 
church is two hundred and forty tailors’ yards, which make seven 
hundred and twenty feet ; the breadth thereof is one hundred and 
thirty feet ; and the height of the body of that church is one hun- 
dred and fifty feet. This church hath a bishop, a dean, a precentor, 
chancellor, treasurer, and five archdeacons ; to wit, of London, 
Middlese.x, Essex, Colchester, and St. Albans. It hath prebendaries 
thirty, canons twelve, vicars choral six, &c. 

Tne college of petty canons tliere was founded by King Richard 
II. in honour of Queen Anne his wife, and of her progenitors, in the 
1 7th of his reign. Their hall and lands were then given unto them, 
as appeareth by the patent, Master Robert Dokeswonh then being 
master thereof. In the year 1408, the petty canons then building 
their college, the mayor and commonalty granted them their water- 
courses and other easements. 

There was also one great cloister, on the north side of this 
church, environing a plot of ground, of old time called Pardon 
Churchyard, whereof Thomas More, Dean of Paul’s, was either the 
first builder, or a most especial benefactor, and was buried there. 
About this cloister was artificially and richly painted the Dance of 
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Machabrayj or Dance of Death, commonly called the Dance of 
Paul’s, the like uhereof was painted about St Innocent's cloister 
at Pans, in France The metres, or poesy of this dance, were 
translated out of French into English by John Lidgate, monlc of 
Bury, and with the picture of death leading all estates, painted 
abou^ the cloister, at the special request and at the diSpence of 
Jenhm Carpenter, in the reign of Henry VI In this cloister were 
buned many peraOns, some of worship, and others of honour, the 
monuments of whom, m number and curious workmanship, passed 
all other that were in that church 

0\ er the east quadrant of this cloister was a fair library, built at 
the costs and charges of Walter Sherrington, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, m the reign of Henry VI, which hath been well for- 
mshed with fair written books in sellum, but few of thetn-now do 
remim there In the midst of this Pardon Churchvard was also 


a tair chapel, first founded by Gilbert Becket, portgraie and prin- 
cipal magistrate of this ci‘y, la the reign of King Stephen, who was 
there buried, 

Thomas More, Dean of Paul’s beforenaraed, re edified or new 
built tbis chapel, and founded three chaplains there, in tne reign 
of Henry V ^ ' 

In the sear 1549, on the 10th of April, the said chapel, by com- 
mandment of the Duke of Somerset, was begun to be pulled down, 
with the whole cloister, the Dance of Death, the tombs and monu- 
ments, so that nothing thereof was left but the bare plot of ground, 
which IS since concerted into a garden for the petty canons There 
was also a cnapel at the north door of Paul’s, founded by the same 
Walter Sherrington, by license of Henry VI , Dr two, three, or four 
chaplains, endowed with forty pounds by the year This chapel 
was also pulled down in the reign of Edward VI . and in place 
thereof a fau hemse built 


There wis furthermore a fair chapel of the Holy Ghost in Paul’s 
Church, on the north side, founded m the year 1400 by Roger 
Holmes, chancellor and prebendary of Paul’s, for Adam Bene, 
alderman, mayor of London 1364, John \%ingbain, and others, for 
seven chap w-d ctdkd Holme’s College Tbmr common ball 
. '' -5" ® Chtttchj ard, on th^ south side, near unto a carpenter’s 

in the reign of 
« n iarSt chapel, first 
founded, or rather confirmed, the 
37tii of Hen^ VX, as appeared! by his patent thereof, dated at 
UTOjaon, to this effect ^ 


Many Vtege Tnrn sind Cbn^uan 
10 ihe honour of ihc most glorious 


people* having begun a frutemuia and guiM, 
name of Jesus Chnst our Savioux* Jti i place 
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called file shrowdes of the cathedrall church of Paul’s in London, which hath con- 
tinued long time peaceably till now of late ; whereupon they have made request, 
and we have taken upon us the name and charge of the foundation, to the laud of 
Almightie God, the F,ither, the Sonne, and the Holy Ghost, and especially to the 
honour of Jesu, in wliose honour the fraternitie was begun,” &c. 

The king ordained William Say,, then Dean of Paul’s, to be the 
rector, and Richard Ford, a remembrancer in the E.vchequer, and 
Henry Bennis, clerk of his privy seal, the guardians of those brothers 
and sisters. They and their successors to, have a common seal, license 
to purchase lands or tenements to the value of forty pounds by the 
year, &c. 

This foundation was confirmed by Henry VII., the 22nd of his 
reign, to Doctor Colet, then Dean of Paul’s, rector there, &c. ; and 
by Henry VIII., the 27th of his reign, to Richard Pace, then Dean 
of Paul’s, &c. 

At the west end of this Jesus’ Chapel, under the choir of Paul’s, 
alM was a parish church of St. Faith, commonly called St. Faith 
under Paul’s, which served for the stationers and others dwelling in 
Paul’s Churchyard, Paternoster Row, and the places near adjoining. 
The said Chapel of Jesus being suppressed in the reign of Edward 
VI., the parishioners of St. Faith’s Church were removed into the 
same, as to a place more sufficient for largeness and lightsomeness, 
in the year 1551, and so it remaineth. 

Then was there on the north side of this churchyard a large 
charnel house for the bones of the dead, and over it a chapel of an 
old foundation, such as followeth : — In the year 1282, the loth of 
Edward I., it was agreed, that Henry Walles, mayor, and the 
citizens, for the cause of shops by them built without the wall of the 
churchyard, should assign to God and to the Church of St. Paul ten 
marks of rent by the year for ever, towards the new building of a 
chapel of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and also to assign five marks of 
yearly rent to a chaplain to celebrate there. 

Moreover, in the year 1430, the Sth of Henry VI., license was 
granted to Jenkin Carpenter, e.xecutor to Richard Whittington, to 
establish upon the said charnel a chaplain, to have eight marks by 
the year. Then was also in this chapel two brotherhoods. In this 
chapel were buried Robert Barton, Henry Barton, mayor, and 
Thomas Mirfin, mayor, all skinners, and were entombed with their 
images of alabaster over them, grated or coped about with iron 
before the said chapel, all which were pulled down in the year 
1549. The bones of the dead, couched up in a charnel under the 
chapel, were conveyed from thence into Finsbury field, by report of 
him who paid for the carriage, amounting to more than one thousand 
cart-loads, and there laid on a moorish ground, in short space after 
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raised, by sodage of the cit/ upoa theta, ta hear three wtadtrills 
The chapel and charnel were conserted into dwelling houses, ware- 
houses, and sheds before them, for stationers, in place of the tombs 

In the east part of this churchyard standeth Paul’s School, lately 
new built, and endowed in the year 1512 by John Colet, Doctor of 
Divinity and Dean of Paul’s, for one hundred and fifty-three poor 
men’s cbildien, to be taught free in the same school, for which he 
appointed a master, a surmaster, or usher, and a chaplain, with large 
stipends for ever, committing the oversight thereof to the masters, 
wardens, and assistants of the mercers m London, because he was 
son to Hetirv Colet, mercer, sometime mayor He left to these 
mercers lands to the yearly value of one hundred and twenty pounds, 
or better 

Near unto this school, on the north side thereof, was of old time 
a great and high clochiard, or bell-house, four square, built of stone, 
and in the same a most strong frame of timber, with four bells, the 
greatest that 1 have heard These were called Jesus’ bells, and be- 
longed to Jesus’ Chapel, hut I know not by whose gift. The same bad 
a great spire covered with lead, with the image of St Paul on the 
top, but was pulled down by Sir Miles Partridge, knight, in the reign 
of Henry VIII The common speech then was, that he did seta 
hundred pounds upon a cast of dice against it, and so won the said 
clochiard and bells of the king , and then causing the bells to be 
broVen as they hung, the rest was pu’led down This raan was 
afterward executed on the Tow.er Hill for matters concerning the 
Duke of Somerset, the 5 th of Edward VI 

In place of this clochiard, of old times the common bell of the citv 
was Used to be rung for the assembly of the citizens to their folke- 
motes, as 1 have before showed 

About the midst of this churchyard is a pulpit cross of timber, 
mounted upon steps of stone, and covered with lead, in which are 
sermons preached by learned divines every’ Sunday m the forenoon, 
the very antiquity of which cross is to me unknown I read, that in 
the year 1259, King Henry III commanded a general assembly to 
be made at this cross, where he in proper perso i commanded the 
mayor, that on the next day following, he should cause to be sworn 
before the alderman every stripling of twelve years of age of upward 
to he true to the ling bis he*rs, kings of England Abo, m 
the year 1262, the same king caused to be read at Paul s Cross a bull, 
obtained from Pope Urban IV , as an absolution for him, and for all 
that were sworn to maintain the articles made in parliament at Oxford. 
Also m the year 1299, the Dean of Paul’s accursed at Paul’s Cross 
all those which bad searched in the Church of St Martin in the Field 
for a hoard of gold, S.c This palpit cross was bv tempest of light- 
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ning and thunder defaced. Thomas KcmpCj Bishop of London, 
new built it in form as it now standcth. 

In the year 1561, the 4th of June, betwivt the hours of three and 
four of the clock in the afternoon, the great spire of the steeple of 
St. Paul’s Church was fired by lightning, which brake forth, as it 
seemed, two or three yards beneath the foot of the cross ; and from 
thence it went downward the spire to the battlements, stone- work, 
and bells so furiously, that within the space of four hours the same 
steeple, witli all the roofs of the church, were consumed, to the great 
sorrow and perpetual remembrance of the beholders. After this 
mischance, the queen’s majesty directed her letters to the major, 
willing him to take order for the speedy repairing of the same ; and 
she, of her gracious disposition, for the furtherance thereof, did pre- 
sently gire .and deliver in gold one thousand marks, with a waarrant 
for a thousand loads of timber, to be taken out of her woods or else- 
where. 

• The citizens .also g.ave first a gre.at benevolence, and after that 
three fifteens, to be speedily paid. The clergy of England likewise, 
within the province of Canterbury, granted the fortieth part of the 
value of their benefices, charged with first fruits, the thirtieth part 
of such as were not so charged ; but the clergy of London diocese 
granted the thirtieth p.art of nil that paid first fruits, and the twentieth 
part of such .as had paid their fruits. 

St\ citizens of London, and two petty canons of P.aul’s Church, 
li.ad charge to further and oversee the work, wherein such expedition 
w.as used, that within one month nc.xt following the burning thereof, 
the church w.as covered with bo.ards and lead, in manner of a false 
roof, against the weather; and before the end of the said year, all 
the said aisles of the church were framed out of new timber, covered 
with lead, and fully finished. The same year also the great roofs 
of the west and east ends were framed out of gre.at timber in York- 
shire, brought thence to London by sea, and set up and covered w ith 
lead. The north and south ends were framed of timber and covered 
with lead before April 1566, Concerning the steeple, dix'crs models 
were dex'ised and made, but little else xvas done, through whose de- 
fault, God knoweth. It was said that the money .appointed for new 
building of the steeple w.as collected. 

Monuments in tliis church be these : first, as I read, of Erkenwalde, 
Bishop of London, buried in the old church about the x ear of Christ 
700, xx’hose body was translated into the new work in the year 1140, 
being richly shrined above the choir behind the liigh a]t.ar. 

Sebba, or Seba, king of the East Saxons, first buried in the old 
church, since removed into the new, and laid in a coffin of stone, 
on the north side without the choirs; Ethclred, king of the West 
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Siidns, was liVewise buried and removed, ^V^!IIam Nomian, Bishop 
of London ta t' e reijns of Edward the Confessor and of William the 
Conqueror, deceased 1070, and 1$ new buned m the body of the 
church, with an epitaph, as m my Summary I base shown, Eustaa 
chms de fajcOnbnd^ Bishop of London, 1228, buned in the south 
aisle abose the choir, Martin Patcahull, Dean of Paul's, 1239, 
W Havarliul, canon , the Line's treasurer, Hu^h Pateshull, 1240, 
Kojer Ni^ar, Bishop of London, 1241, buned in the north side of 
the choir , folco Basset, Bishop of London, 1259, and his brother, 
Philip Baisct, ktiijht, 1261 , Henrj Winjham, Bishop of London, 
biri(_d in the south atsle above the choir, 1262 , Geffrey de Acra, 
rlnplam, in tne chapel of St. James, tinder the rood at north door, 
i2ti4, Alexander de Swarford, 1273, John Grantham, 1273* John 
Hri>nford and Richard Umframuile, 1275, Roger de lale, Arch- 
detcon of Essex, 12S0, Ralph Donion, canon, 1382, Godfrey S 
Donstan, 1274, Fiilke Lovell, 129S , William Harworlh, clerk, 
1302 , Reginald Brandon, in the nc'v Lady Chapel, 1305 , Richard 
Ncftport, Archdeacon of Middlesex, 1309, Henry Lacie, Earl of 
Lincoln, in the new work of Paul’s betwixt the Lady Chapel and St 
IJiinstan’s ChAptl, where a fait monumerit was taiscd for him, with 
hts picture In armour, cross legged, as one professed for defence of 
the Holy Land against the infidels, 1310 His monument is foully 
defaced. Ralph Baldokc, Bishop of London, 1313, in the said Lady 
Chipel whereof he Was founder 


home have no'ed, that in digging the foundation of this new work, 
namel), of a chapel on the south side of Paul’s Church, there were 
found more than a hundred scalps of oxen or kme, in the year 1316 
\V hich thing, say they, confirmed greatly the opinion of those which 
have reported, Inal of old tunc there had been a temple of Jupiter, 
and lUit there was daily sacufKCs of beasts 

OihcrjoDc, bo’h wise and learned, have thought the buck’s head, 
teme before the procession of Paul's on St Paul’s day, to signify 
the like But true 11 «, I have read an anaent deed to this cfTect 
Sir Will am Baud, knight, the 3rd of Edward I, in the year 
1274, on Candlemas day, granted to Harvey de Borham, Dean of 
1 lull, a-d to the chapter there, that in consideration of twent) two 
aats of ground or hnd by them granted, within their manor of 
Wesley in Essex, (o'be enclosed into his park of Cunngham, he 
wouia for ever, epon the feast day of the Conversion of St, Paul m 
win er, give tn to them a good doe, seasonable and sweet, and upon 

St. Paul m summer, a good 
k, a-d oftr the same upon the high altar, the same to be spent 
I * The doe to be brought by one man 

our o procession, and through the procession to the high 
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altar; and the bringer^to have nothing. The buck to be brought by 
all his men in like manner, and they to have paid unto them by the 
chamberlain of the church twelve pence only, and no more to be 
required. This grant he made, and for performance bound the lands 
of him and his heirs to be distrained on ; and if the lands should 
be evicted, that yet he and his heirs should accomplish the gift. 
Witnesses : Richard Tilberie, William de Wokendon, Richard de 
Harlmv, knights, Peter of Stanforde, Thomas of Waldon, and some 
others. 

, Sir Walter Baud, son to William, confirmed this gift, in the 30th 
of the said king, and the witnesses thereunto were Nicholas de 
Wokendon, Richard de Rokely, Thomas de Mandevile, John de 
Rochford, knights, Richard de Broniford, William de Markes, 
William de Fulham, and other. Thus much for the grant. 

Now what I have heard by report, and have partly seen, it fol- 
loweth. On the feast day of the commemoration of St. Paul, the 
buok being brought up to the steps of the high altar in Paul’s 
Church, at the hour of procession, the dean and chapter being 
apparelled in copes and vestments, with garlands of roses on their 
heads, they sent the body of the buck to baking, and had the head 
feed on a pole, borne before the cross in their procession, until 
they issued out of the west door, where the keeper that brought it 
blowed the death of the buck, and then the homers that were about 
the city presently answered him in like manner ; for the which pains 
they had each one of the dean and chapter fourpence in money, and 
their dinner, and the keeper that brought it was allow'ed during his 
abode there, for that- service, meat, drink, and lodging, at the dean 
and chapter’s charges, and five shillings in money at his going away, 
together with a loaf of bread, having the picture of St. Paul upon 
it, &c. 

There was belonging to the Church of St. Paul, for both the days, 
two special suits of vestments, the one embroidered with bucks, the 
other with does, both given by the said Bauds, as I have heard. Thus 
much for the matter. 

Now to the residue of the monuments : — Sir Ralph Hingham, 
chief justice of both Benches successively, buried in the side of the 
north walk against the choir, 1 308 ; Henry Guildford, clerk at the 
altar of the Apostles, 1313 ; Richard Newport, Bishop of London, 
1318 ; William Chateslehunt, canon, in the new work, 1321, had a 
chantry there ; Sir Nicholas Wokenden, knight, at the altar of St. 
Thomas in the new work, 1323; John Cheshull, Bishop of London, 
1279; Roger Waltham, canon, 1325 ; Hamo Chikewell, six tiines 
mayor of London, 132S; Robert Monden and John Monden his 
brother, canons, in the new work, 1332 ; Walter Thorpe, canon, m 
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the new work, 1333, John Fable, 1334, James Fisil, chaplain, 
1341 » William Melford, Archdeacon of Colchester, 1345 ; Richard 
de Placeto, Archdeacon of Colchester, 1345, before St Thomas* 
Chapel, Geffrey Eton, canon, 134SI Nicholas Husband, canon, 
1347 , Sir John Poultney, mayor, 1348, m a fair chapel by him built 
on the north side of Paul’s, vfhcrctn he founded three chaplains j 
William Eversden, canon, in the crowds, 1349 , Alan Hotham, 
canon, in the new crowds, 1351 , Henry Etesworth, under the rood 
at north door, 1353, John Beauchampe, constable of Dover, war- 
den of the ports, knight of the Garter, son to Gay Beauchampe, 
Earl of Warwick, and brother to Thomas, Earl of Warwick, in the 
body of the church, on the south side, 1358, where a proper chapel 
and fair monument remameth of him. He is by ignorant people 
misnamed to be Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, who I icth honourably 
buned at St Albans, twenty miles from London, and therefore such 
as merrily or simply profess themselves to serve Duke Humphrey m 
Paul’s, are to be punished here, and sent to St Albans, there again 
to be punished for their absence from their lord and master, as they 
call him, Michael Notborow, Bishop of London, 1361, Walter 
Nele, blader, and Avis his wife, 1361 , Gilbert. Brewer, Dean of 
Pauls, 1366, Richard Wendover, 1366, John Hiltoft, goldsmith, 
and Alice his wife, in the new works, St Dunstan’s Chapel, 1368; 
Adam de Cer>, mayor in the jear 1364, buned in a chapel of St 
Mary Magdalen, or of the Holy Ghost, called Holmes’ College, 
behind the rood at the north door of Paul’s, 1390; Roger Holmes, 
chancellor and prebend of Paul’s, was buned there 1400, John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 1 399, buried on the north side the choir, 
beside Blanch his first wife, who deceased 1368 , Sir Richard 
Burlej , knight of the Garter, under a faw monument m the side of 
the north walk against the choir A chantry was there founded for 
him, 1409 Beatrix his wife, after his death, mamed to Thomas 
Lord Rouse, was buried in the Chapel of St John Baptist {or 
Poultney's Chapel), near the north door of Paul’s, 1409, Thomas 
Evers, dean of Pauls, in St Thomas Chapel, the new work, 1411 , 
Thomas More, dean of Paul’s, in the chapel of Sl Anne and St. 
Thomas, by him new built m Pardon Churchvard, 1419, Thomas 
Ston, dean of Paul’s, by the tomb of John Beauchampe, 1423 , the 
Duchess of Bedford, sister to Philip, Duke of Buigcjnc, 1433* 
Robert Fitihugh, Bishop of London, in the choir, 1433 , Walter 
Shenogton, m a chapel without the north door by him built, 1457, 
John Drayton, goldsmith, in Allhallows Chapel, 1456, William Sav, 
dean of Paul's, in the Crowds, or Jesus' Chapel, 1468 , hlargaret. 
Countess of Shrewsbury, m the Crowos, or Jesus’ Chapel, as 
appeareth bv an mscnption oa a piilxc there 
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Here before the image of Jesus lieth the worshipful and right noble 
lady, Margaret Countess of Shrewsbur)', late wife of the true and 
victorious knight and redoubtable warrior, John Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, which worship died in Guien for the right of his land. 
The first daughter, and one of the heirs of the right famous and 
renowned knight, Richard Beauchamp, late Earl of Warwick, which 
died in Rouen, and Dame Elizabeth his wife, the which Elizabctli 
was daughter and heir to Thomas, late Lord Berkeley, on his side, 
and of her mother’s side. Lady Lisle and Tyes, which countess 
passed from this world the 14th day of June, in the year of our 
Lord 1468, on whose soul Jesus have mercy. Amen. 

John Wenlock, by his last will, dated 1477, appointed there 
should be dispended upon a monument over the Lady of Shrewsbury 
where she is buried afore Jesus, one hundred pounds. He left Sir 
Humphrey Talbot his supervisor. This Sir Humphrey Talbot, knight, 
Lord Marshal of the town of Calais, made his will the year 1492. 

tvas younger son of John Earl of Shrewsbury, and Margaret his 
wife ; he appointed a stone to be put in a pillar before the grave 
of his lady mother in Paul’s, of his portraiture and arms, according 
to the will of John Wenlock, but for want of room and liglitsomeness 
in that place, it was concluded, the image of Jesus to be curiously 
painted on the wall of Paul’s Church, over the door that entereth 
into th6 said chapel of Jesus, and the portraiture also of the said 
Lady Margaret, Countess of Shrewsbury, kneeling in her mantle 
of arms, with her progeny ; all which was so performed, and re- 
maineth till this day. 

In the chapel of Jesus, Thomas Dowerey, William Lamb, 1578, 
and many other, have been intened; John of London, under the 
north rood, 1266; John Lovell, clerk; John Romane ; John of St. 
Olave ; Walter Bloxley ; Sir Alcn Boxhull, knight of the Garter, 
constable of the Tower, custos of the forest and park of Clarendon, 
the forest of Brokholt, Grovell, and Melchet, buried beside St. 
Erkenwald's shrine, and of later time Thomas Kemp, Bishop of 
London, in a proper chapel of the Trinity by him founded in the 
body of the church, on the north side, 1489: Thomas Linacre, 
doctor of physic; John Collet, dean of Paul’s, on the south side 
without the choir, 1519; John Dowman, canon of Paul’s, 1525; 
Richard Fitz-James, Bishop of London, hard beneath the north-west 
pillar of Paul’s steeple, under a fair tomb, and a chapel of St. Paul, 
built of timber, with stairs mounting thereunto over his tomb, of 
grey marble, 1 521. His chapel was burned by fire falling from the 
steeple, his tomb was taken thence. John Stokesley, Bishop of 
London, in our Lady Chapel, 1539; John Nevill, Lord Latimer, in 
a chapel by the north door of Paul’s, about 1542 j Sir John Mason^ 
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knight, in the north walk, against the choir, 1566 , Wiliam Her- 
bert, Earl of Pembroke, kmght of the Garter, on the north side of 
the choir, 1569 , Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper of the great seal, 
on the south side of the choir, 1578; Sir Philip Sidney, above the 
choir on the north side, 1586, Sir Frances Walsingham, knight, 
pnncipal secretary, and chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1590 , 
Sir Christopher Hatton, lord chancellor of England, knight nf the 
Garter, above the choir, 1591, under a most sumptuous Tnoimment, 
where a merry poet wrote thus — 

** Philip and Francis have no tombe. 

For Cbristophct takes all the rooitie*'** 

John Elmer, Bishop of London, before St. Thomas’ Chapel, 1594 , 
the Lady Ktneage, a^d her hvisba"d, Sir Thomas Heneagc, chan- 
cellor of the duchy, 1 S 9 S , Richard Fletcher, Bishop of l^ndon, 
1596 These, as the chief, have I noted to be buned there 

^Vlthout the north gate of Paul’s Church from the end of the Qld 
Exchange, west up Paternoster Row, by the two Janes out of Paul's 
Church, the first out of the cross aisle of Paul’s, the other out of the 
body of the church, about the midst thereof, and so west to the 
Golden Lion, be all of this ward, as is aforesaid The houses m this 
street, from the first north gate of Paul’s Churchyard unto the nest 
gate, was first built without the wall of the churchyard by ‘Henry 
Walles, mayor in the year laSa The rents of those houses go to 
the maintenance of London Bridge This street is now called 
Paternoster Row, because of stationers or text writers that dwelt 
there, who wrote and sold all sorts of books then in use, namely, 
A B C with the Pater Nos ter, Ave, Creed, Graces, &.c 

There dwelt also turners of beads, and they were called pater- 
noster makers, as I read in a record of one Robert Nikke, pater- 
noster maker and citizen, m the reign of Henry IV , and so of 
other At the end of Paternoster Row is Av e Mana Lane, so called 
upon the like occasion of text writers and bead makers then dwelling 
there, and at the end of that lane is likewise Creed Lane, late so 
called^ but sometime Spurrier Row, of spuuiers dwelling there , atj^ 
Amen Lane is added therenn’o betwixt the south end of IVarw^s 
Lane and the north end of Ave Maria Lane At the north ena ^be 
Ave Mana Lane is one great house, built of stone and limber, ofC^j , 
time pertaming to John, Duke of Bntain, Earl of Richmond, 
appeareth by the records of Edward II , since that it is called 
Pembrook’s Inn, near unto Ludgate, as belonging to the earls of 
Pembrook, la the times of Richard II , the iSth year, and of Henry 

* or Saint Chnstopher, says an old romance, "Four and twenty feet he Wiis 
lonw and tnick and bro:^ enough. 
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VI. the 14th year. It is now called Burgaveny House, and 
belongeth to Henry, late Lord of Burgaveny. 

Betwixt the south end of Ave Maria Lane, and the north end 
of Creed Lane, is the coming out of Paul’s Churchyard on the east, 
and the high street on the west, towards Ludgate, and this is called 
Bowj'er Row, of bowyers dwelling there in old time, now worn 
out by mercers and others. In this street, on the north side, is 
the parish church of St. Martin, a proper church, and lately new 
built; for in the year 1437, John Michael, mayor, and the common- 
alty, granted to William Downe, parson of St. Martin’s at Ludgate, 
a parcel of ground, containing in length twenty-eight feet, and 
in breadth four feet, to set and build their steeple upon, &c. The 
monuments here have been of William Sevenoake, mayor 1418; 
Henrj’ Belwase and John Gest, 1458 ; William Taverner, gentleman, 
1466; John Barton, esquire, 1439; Stephen Peacock, mayor 1533; 
Sir Roger Cholmley, John Went, and Roger Paine, had chantries 
there. 

’On the south side of this street is the turning into the Black- 
friars, which order sometime had their houses in Holborn, where 
they remained for the space of fifty-five years, and then in the year 
1276, Gregorie Roksley, mayor, and the barons of this cit)', granted 
and gave to Robert Kilwarby, Archbishop of Canterburjr, two lanes 
or w’ays next the street of Baynard’s Castle, and also the tower of 
Mountfitchit, to be destroyed ; in place of which the said Robert 
built the late new church of the Blackfriars, and placed them 
therein. King Edward I. and Eleanor his wife, were great bene- 
factors' thereunto. This was a large church, and richly furnished 
with ornaments, wherein divers parliaments, and other great meet- 
ings, hath been holden ; namely, in the year 1450, the 28th of 
Henry VI. a parliament was begun at Westminster, and adjourned 
to the Blackfriars in London, and from thence to Leicester. In 
the year 1522, the Emperor Charles V. was lodged there. In the 
5’ear 1524, the r5th of April, a parliament was begun at the 
Blackfriars, wherein was demanded a subsidy of eight hundred 
thousand pounds to be raised of goods and lands, four shillings 
in every pound, and in the end was granted two shillings of the 
pound of goods or lands that were worth twenty pounds, or might 
dispend twenty pounds by the year, and so upward, to be paid 
in two years. This parliament was adjourned to Westminster 
amongst the black monks, and ended in the king’s palace there, 
the 14th of August, at nine of the clock in the night, and was 
therefore called the Black Parliament. In the year 1529, Cardinal 
Campeius, the legate, with Cardinal Wolsey, sat at the said Black- 
friars, where before them, as legates and judges, was brought in 
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question the king's marnage with Queen Katherine, as unlawful, 
before whom the king and queen were cited and summoned to 
appear, S-c., whereof more at large in my Annals 1 have touched 
The same year, in the month of October, began a parliament in 
the Blackfriars, in the which Cardinal WoUey was condemned in 
the premunire . th(s house, valued at ;jCi04, ifr 5^/, was surrendered 
the tjth of November, the 30th of Henry VIII There were buried 
in this church, Margaret Queen of Scots , Hubert de Burgh, Eatl of 
Kent, translated from their old church by Holborn , Robert de Atta- 
beto, Earl of Bellimon , Dame Isabel, wife, to Sir Roger Bygot, eatl 
marshal , William and Jane Huse, children to Dame Ellis, Countess 
of ArundcII , and hy them heth Dame Ellis, daughter to the Earl 
Warren, and after Countess of Amndell, Dame Ide, wife to Sir 

Walter , daughter to Ferrers of C hartley, Richard de Brewes , 

Richard Strange, son to Roger Strange , Elirabeth, daughter to Sir 
Oarthol Bad lesmere, wife to Sir William Bohun,Earl of Northampton, 
Marsh , the Earls of Marsh and Hereford , and Elisabeth Countess 
of Arundell, Dame Joan, daughter to Sir John Came, first wife 'to 
Sir Cwide Brian , Hugh Clare, knight, 1295 » heart of Queen 
Eleanor, the foundress , the heart of Alfonce, her son , the hearts 
of John and Margaret, children to W Vallence , Sir William Thorpe, 
justice, the Lord Lioth of Ireland, Maude, wife to Geffrey Say, 
daughter to the Earl of Warwick , Dame S'ble, daughter to IV/l 
Pattehullc, wife to Roger Beauchampc , and by her, Sir Richard or 
Roger Beauchampe , Lord St Amand, and Dame Elizabeth his wife, 
daughter to the Duke of Lancaster , Sif Stephen Collmgton, knight , 
Sir William Peter, knight, the Countess of Huntingdon j Duchess 
of Exeter, 1425, Sir John Cornwall, Lord Fanhope, died at 
AmphnI in Bedfordahire, and was buried here m 1443 , Sir John 
Tnptoste, Earl of Worcester, beheaded 1470, and by him in his 
chapel, James Touchet, Lord Audley, beheaded 1497 , William 
Paston, and Anne, daughter to Edmond Lancaster , the Lord 
Beamount , Sir Edmond Comewall, Baron of Burford , the Lady 
Nevell, wedded to Lord Douglas, daughter to the Duke of Exeter, 
Richbrd Scrope, esquire , Dame Katheren Vaiix, a/jas Cobham , Sff 
Thomds Browne, and Dame Elizabeth his w tfc , Jane Powell , 
Thomas '^wmforth , John Mawsley, esquire, 1432 , John de Ii 
Bcre, Nichblas Earc, Geffrey Spring, Willnm Clifford, esquires , 
Sir Thomas (Brandon, knight of the Ganer, 1 509 , William Stal- 
worth, mercimm-tailor, 1518, William Courtnev, Earl of Devon- 
shire nommatk but not created, the 3rd of Henry VIH , Ac 

There is a jJhnsh of Sl Anne within the precinct of the Blackfriars, 
which was pulled down with the Friars* Church, by Sir Thomas 
Carden , but in\he reign of Queen Sfary, he being forced to find a 
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church to the inhabitants, allowed them a lodging chamber above 
a stair, which since that time, to wit, in the year 1597, fell down, 
and was again by collection therefore made, new built and enlarged 
in the same year, and was dedicated on the i ith of December. 

Now to turn again out of the Blackfriars through Bowyer Row, Ave 
Maria Lane, and Paternoster Row, to the church of St Michael ad 
Bladiim, or at the corn (corruptly at the querne), so called, because 
in place thereof was sometime a corn-market, stretching by west to 
the shambles. It seemeth that the church was new built about the 
reign of Edward III. Thomas Newton, first parson there, was 
buried in the choir the year 1461. At the east end of this church 
stood a cross, called the old cross in West Cheap, which was taken 
down in the j’ear 1390 ; since the which time the said parish church 
was also taken down, but new built and enlarged in the year 1430, 
the 8th of Henry VI. William Eastfield, mayor, and the common- 
alty, granted of the common soil of the city three feet and a half in 
breadth on the north part, and four feet in breadth towards the east. 
This is now a proper church, and hath the monuments of Thomas 
Newton, first parson; Roger Woodcocke, hatter, 1475 ; Thomas 
Rossel, brewer, 1473 ; John Hulton, stationer, 1475 5 Oxney ; 
Roger North, merchant-haberdasher, 1509; John Leiland, the famous 
antiquary ; Henry Pranell, vintner, one of the sheriffs 1 585 ; William 
Erkin, one of the sheriffs 1586 ; Thomas Bankes, barber-chirurgeon, 
1598, &c, John Mundham had a chantry there in the reign of 
Edward II. 

At the east end of this church, in place of the old cross, is now a 
water-conduit placed. W. Eastfield, mayor the 9th of Henry VI., 
at the request of divers common councils, granted it so to be; 
whereupon, in the 19th of the same Henrj’’, one thousand marks 
were granted by a common council towards the works of this conduit, 
and the reparations of other • this is called the little conduit in West 
Cheap fay Paul's Gate. At the west end of this parish church is a 
small passage for people on foot through the same church ; and west 
from the said church, some distance, is another passage out of Pater- 
noster Row, and is called, of such a sign, Panyar Alley, which cometh 
out into the north over against St Martin’s Lane. Next is Ivy 
Lane, so called of ivy growing on the walls of the prebend houses ; 
but now the lane is replenished on both sides with fair houses, and 
divers offices be there kept by registers, namely, for the Prerogative 
Court of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the probate of wills, and for 
the lord treasurer’s remembrance of the exchequer, &c. 

This lane runneth north to the west end of St. Nicholas’ Shambles. 
,Of old time was one great house sometime belonging to the Earls 
of Britain, since that to the Lovels, and was called Levels’ Inn ; for 

X 
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Mathiia, wife to John Lovell, held it in the ist of Henry VI Then 
IS Etdenese Lane, which stretcheth north to the high street of New- 
gate MarLet The same is now catted Warwick Lane, of an ancient 
house there built by an Earl of Warwick, and was since called 
Warwick Inn It is m record called a messuage m Eldenese Lane, 
m the parish of St Sepulchre, the aSth of Henry the VI CiciIIe 
Duchess of Warwick possessed it Now again from the conduit 
by Paul's Gate on the north side is a large street running west to 
Newgate, the first part whereof, from the conduit to the shambles, is 
of selling bladders there, called Bladder Street. Then behind the 
butchers' shops be now divers slaughter-houses inward, and tippling 
houses outward. This is called Mountgodard Street of the tippling 
houses there, and the godaids mounting from the tap to the tah’e, 
from the table to the mouth, and sometimes over the head This 
street goeth up to the north end of Ivy Lane; 

Before this Mountgodard Street stall boards were of old time 
set up by the butchers to show and sell iheir flesh meat upon, 
oier the which ata'l boards they firs* built sheds to keep off the 
weather, but since that, encroaching by little and little, they liaie 
made their stall boards and sheds fair houses, meet for the principal 
shambles Next is Newgate Market, first of com and meal, and 
then of other victuals, which stretcheth almost to Eldenese Lane 
A fair, new, and strong frame of timber, covered with lead, was 
therefore set up at the charges of the City, near to the west comer 
of St Nicholas’ Shambles, for the meal to be weighed, in the ist 
of Edward VI , Sir John Gresham being then mayor On this side 
the nonh corner of Eldenese Lane stood sometime a proper pansh 
church of St Ewine, as is before Said, giien by Henry VIII towards 
the erecting of Christ’s Church , it was taken down, and in place 
thereof a fair strong frame of timber erected, wberem dwell men 
of divers trades. And from this frair'e to Nenga’e ts all of this 
ward, and so an end thereof 

It hath an -ilderman, his deputy, common council twelve, 
constables seventeen, scavengers eighteen, wardmote inquest eighteen, 
and a beadle And is taxed to the fifteen fifty pounds 

Btfah Strtrt ?21atli 

BitEAD Street Warh begmneth in the high street of West 
Cheap, to wit, on the south side from the standard to the great 
cross. Then is also a part of Walling Street of this ward, to 
wit, from over against the Lion on the north side tip almost to 
Baul’s gate, for it lacketh hut one house of St Augustine’s Church 
And on the south side, from the Red Lion Gate to the Old 
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Exchange, and down the same exchange on the east side by the 
west end of Maiden Lane, or Distar Lane, to Knightrider Street, 
or, as they call that part thereof, Old Fish Street. And all the 
north side of the said Old Fish Street to the south end of Bread 
Street, and by that still in Knightrider Street till over against 
the Trinity Church and Trinity Lane. Then is Bread Street itself, 
so called of bread in old time there sold; for it appeareth by 
records, that in the year 1302, which was the 30th of Edward I. 
the bakers of London were bound to sell no bread in their shops 
or houses, but in the market, and that they should have four hall- 
motes in the year, at four several terms, to determine of enormities 
belonging to the said company. 

This street, giving the name to the whole ward, beginneth in 
West Cheap, almost by the Standard, and runneth down south 
through or thwart Watling Street to Knightrider Street aforesaid, 
where it endeth. This Bread Street is wholly on both sides of this 
wlrd. Out of the which street, on the east side, is Basing Lane, 
a piece whereof, to wit, to and over against the back gate of the 
Red Lion in Watling Street, is of this Bread Street Ward. 

Then is Friday Street, beginning also in West Cheap, and 
runneth down south through Watling Street to Knightrider Street, 
or Old Fish Street. This Friday Street is of Bread Street Ward 
on the east side from over against the north-east corner of St. 
Matthew’s Church, and on the west side from the south corner of 
the said church, down as aforesaid. 

In this Friday Street, on the west side thereof, is a lane, commonly 
called lilaiden Lane, or Distaff Lane, corruptly for Distar Lane, 
which runneth west into the Old Exchange ; and in this lane is also 
one other lane, on the south side thereof, likewise called Distar 
Lane, which runneth down to Knightrider Street, or Old Fish 
Street ; and so be the bounds of this whole ward. 

Monuments to be noted here, first at Bread Street corner, the 
north-east end, 1595, of Thomas Tomlinson, causing in the high 
street of Cheap a vault to be digged and made, there was found, at 
fifteen feet deep, a fair pavement like unto that above ground, and 
at the further end at the channel was found a tree sawed into five 
steps, which was to step over some brook running out of the west 
towards Walbrook; and upon the edge of the said brook, as it 
seemeth, there were found lying along the bodies of two great trees, 
the ends whereof were then sawed off, and firm timber as at the 
first when they fell, part of the said trees remain yet in the ground 
undigged. It was all forced ground until they went past the trees 
aforesaid, which was about seventeen feet deep or better ; thus much 
bath the ground of this city in that place been raised from the main. 
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Next to be noted, the most beautiful frame of fair houses and 
shops that be within the walls of London, or elsewhere in England, 
commonly called Goldsmith’s Row, betwixt Bread Street end and 
the cross m Cheap, but is within this Bread Street Ward , the 
same was built by Thomas Wood, goldsmith, one of the sheriffs of 
London, in the lear 1451 It containeth in number ten fair 
dwelling-houses and fourteen shops, all m one frame, uniformly 
built four stories high, beautified towards the street with the Gold- 
smiths’ arms and the likeness of woodmen, in memory of his name, 
tiding on monsiTous beasts, all whitb is cast in lead, ticbly pa.nted 
oier and gilt These he gaie to the goldsmiths, with stocks of 
ttionev, to be lent to young men basing those shops, &.& This said 
front was again new painted and gilt over in the jear 1594; Sir 
Richard Martin being then major, and keeping his mayoralty in 
one of them, sen mg out the time of Cuthbert Buckle >n that office 
from the and of July till the 28th of October 

Then for Watling Street, which Lejland called Atheling or 
Noble Street , but since he showeth no reason why, I rather take it 
to be so named of the great highway of the same calling True it 
IS, that at this present the inhabitants thereof are wealthy drapers, 
retailers of woollen cloths, both broad and narrow, of all sorts, more 
than m any one street of this city 

Of the Old Exchange, I hate noted m Famngdon Ward, where, 
fore 1 pass down to Kmghtnder Street, wrhereof I base also 
spoken m Cordwainers Street Ward, but m this part of the said 
Knightrider Street is a fish-market kept, and therefore called Old 
Fish Street for a difference from New Fish Street, 

In this Old Fish Street is one row of small houses, placed along 
m the midst of Knightndet Street, which row is also of Bread 
Street Ward these houses, now possessed by fishmongers, were at 
the tint but moveable boards, or stalls, set out on market-days, to 
show their fish there to be sold, hut procuring licence to set up 
sheds, they grew to shops, and by little and little to tall houses, of 
three or four stones in height, and now are called Fish Street 
Walter Turke, fishmonger, maior I349, had two shops in Old Fish 
Street, os er against St Nicholas* Church , the one rented five shillings 
the ) ear, the other four shillings. 

Bread Street, so called of bread sold there, as 1 said, is now 
wholly inhabded bj nch merchants, and divers fair inns be there, 
for good receipt of earners and other travellers to the citj 

On the east side of this street, at the comer of Watling Street, 
is the proper church of Allb allows in Bread Street, wherein are the 
monuments of James Thame, goldsmith , John Walpole, goldsmith, 
Thomas Unmount, ataerman, one of the shenffs 1442. 
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Robert Basset, salter, mayor 1476; Sir Richard Chaury, salter, 
mayor 1509; Sir Thomas Pargitar, salter, mayor 1330; Henry 
Sucley, merchant-tailor, one of the sheriffs 1541 ; Richard Read, 
alderman, that ser\'ed and was taken prisoner in Scotland, 1542 ; 
Robert House, one of the sheriffs 1589; William Albany, Richard 
May, and Roger Abde, merchant-tailors. 

In the 23rd of Henry VIII., the 17th of August, two priests of 
this church fell at variance, that the one drew blood of the other ; 
wherefore the same church was suspended, and no service sung or 
said therein for the space of one month after ; the priests were com- 
mitted to prison, and the 15th of October, being enjoined penance, 
went before a general procession, bare-headed, bare-footed, and bare- 
legged, before the children, with beads and books in their hands, 
from Paul’s, through Cheap, Comhill, &c. 

More to be noted of this church, which had sometime a fair spired 
steeple of stone. In the year 1559, the Sth of September, about 
r)id-day, fell a great tempest of lightning, with a terrible clap of 
thunder, which struck the said spire about nine or ten feet beneath 
the top ; out of the which place fell a stone that slew a dog, and 
overthrew a man that was playing with the dog. The same spire 
being but little damnified thereby, was shortly after taken doivn, for 
sparing the charges of reparation. 

On the same side is Salters’ Hall, with six almshouses in number, 
built for poor decayed brethren of that company. This hall was 
burnt in the year 1 5 39, and again re-edified. 

Lower down on the same side is the parish church of St. Mildied 
the Virgin. The monuments in this church be — of the Lord 
Trenchaunt of St Albans, knight, who was supposed to be either 
the new builder of this church, or best benefactor to the works 


thereof, about the year 1300 : and Odde Cornish, gentleman, 1^12 ; 
William Palmer, blader, a great benefactor also, 1356 ; John Shad- 
worth, mayor 1401, who gave the parsonage-house, a revestry, and 
churchyard to that parish, in the year 142S; notivithstanding, Ins 
monument is pulled down; Stephen Bugg, gentleman; his arms be 
three water-bugs, 1419 ; Henry Bugg founded a chantry' there 1419 > 
Roger Ford, vintner, 1440; Thomas Barnwell, fishmonger, one of 
the sheriffs 1434 ; Sir John Hawlen, clerk, parson of that church, 
who built the parsonage-house newly’ after the same had beCT urnt 
to the ground, together with the parson and his man also, burnt m 
that fire, 1485 ; John Parnell, 1510 ; William Hurstwaight, pewterer 
to the king, 1526; Christopher Turner, chirurgeon to king Henry 
VIII., 1530; Ralph Simonds, fishmonger, one of the sheriffs in tPe 
year 1527 ; Thomas Langham gave to the poor of that parish four 
tenements. 1575 ; Thomas Hall, salter, 1582; Thomas Collins, 
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salter, aMennan, Sir Ambrose ISiicboUs, sal ter, major I 575 i 
buried in Sir John Shad worth’s >«iult « 

Out of this Bread Street, on the same side, is Basing Lane , n 
part whereof, as is afore showed, is of this ward, but how it took the 
name of Basing I have not read in the 20th year of Richard II 
the same was called the bakehouse, whether meant for the king’s 
bakehouse, or of bakers dwelling there, and baking bread to sene 
the market in Bread Street, -wbert the bread was sold, I knftw not , 
but sure I am, I have not read of Basing, or of Gerrard the Giant, 
to have anj thing there to do 

On the south side of this lane is one great house, of old time 
built upon arched vaults, and with arched gates of stone, brought 
from Caen m 'Noitnandy The Same is no.v a common hostrey for 
receipt of travellers, commonly and corruptly called Genard’s Hall, 
of a giant said to have dwelt there In the high-roofed hall of this 
house sometime stood a large fir pole, which reached to the roof 
thereof and was said to he one of the staves that Gerrard the Giant 
nsed m O'e wars to rti" viPlr’l There stood a' 50 a ladder of t^e 
same length, which, as they sav, served to ascend to the top of the 
staff Of later years this hall is altered in building, and divers 
rooms are made tn it. Notwithstanding, the pole is removed to one 
corner of the hall, and the ladder hanged broken upon a wall in the 
yard The hostler of that house said to me, “the pole lacketh 
half a foot of forty m length I measured the compass thereof, and 
found It fifteen inches Reason of the pole could the master of the 
hostelry give me none, hut bade me re id the great chronicles, for 
there he heard of it which answer seemed to me insufficient, for he 
meant the descnption of Britain, for the most pan drawn out of John 
Leyland his commentaries, borrowed of mvself, and placed before 
Reyne Wolfe's Chronicle, as the labours of another, who was forced 
to confess he never travelled further thin from London to the uni- 
versity of Oxford, he wming a chapter of giants or monstrous men, 
hath set down more rnatter than truth, as partly against my will I 
am enforced here to touch, K. G , m his brief collection of histones, 
as he termeth it, hath these words •* I, ihe writer hereof, did see, 
the loth day of March, m the yeare of our Lord 1564, and had the 
same m my hand, the tooth of a man, which weighed ten ounces of 
troy weight, and the skull of the same man is extant, and to be 
scene, wmch will bold five pecks of wheats and the shin-bone of the 
same man is six foote m length, and of a marvellous greatness ” 
Thus far of R G The error thereof is thus , He affirmeth a Stone 
to be the tooth of a man, which stone, so proved, havintf no shape 
“L'" slJintone Notwithstanding, it is 

added m the said description, that by conjectural symetry of inose 
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parts the body to be twenty-eight feet iong, or more. From this he 
gocth to another like matter, of a man with a mouth sixteen feet 
wide, and so to Gerrard the Giant and his staff; But to leave these 
fables, and return where I left, I will note what myself hath obsen'cd 
concerning that house. 

I read that John Gisors, mayor of London in the year 1245, was 
owner thereof, and that Sir John Gisors, knight, Mayor of London, 
and constable of the Tower 1311, and divers others of that name 
and family, since that time owned it. William Gisors was one of 
the sheriffs 1329. More, John Gisors had issue, Henry and John; 
which John had issue, Thomas ; which Thomas deceasing in the 
year 1330, left unto his son Thomas his messuage called GisoFs 
Hall, in the parish of St. Mildred in Bread Street: John Gisors 
made a feoffment thereof, 13S6, &c. So it appeareth that this 
Gisor’s Hall of late time by corruption hath been called Gerrard’s 
Hall for GisoFs Hall ; as Bosom’s Inn for Blossom’s Inn, Bevis 
Marks for Buries Alarks, Mark Lane for Mart Lane, Belliter Lane 
for BelsetteFs Lane, Gutter Lane for Gutheron’s Lane, Cry Church 
for Christ’s Church, St. Mihel in the Quorn for St. Mihcl at Come, 
and sundr>’ such others. Out of this Gisor’s Hall, at the first 
building thereof, were made divers arched doors, yet to be seen, 
which seem not sufficient for any great monster or other than man 
of common stature to pass through. The pole in the hall might be 
used of old time, as then the custom was in everj' parish, to be set 
up in the summer as May-pole, before the principal house in the 
parish or street, and to stand in the hall before the screen, decked 
with holm and ivy, all the feast of Christmas. The ladder served 
for the decking of the May-pole and roof of the hall. Thus much 
for Gisors Hall, and for that side of Bread Street, may suffice. 

How on the west side of Bread Street, amongst divers fair and 
large houses for merchants, and fair inns for passengers, had ye one 
prison-house pertaining to the sheriffs of London, called the compter 
in Bread Street ; but in the year 1555 the prisoners were removed 
from thence to one other new compter in Wood Street, provided by 
the city’s purchase, and built for that purpose. The cause of which 
remove was this : Richard Husband, pasteler,’^ keeper of this compter 
in Bread Street, being a wilful and headstrong man, dealt, for his 
own advantage, hard with the prisoners under his charge, having 
also servants such as himself liked best for their bad usage, and 
would not for any complaint be reformed ; whereupon, in the year 
1550, Sir Rowland Hill being mayor, by the assent of a court of 
aldermen, he was sent to the gaol of Newgate, for the ciuel handling 

/’irr.V/rr, French •* p.istelcur'* and ** pastier," confectioner. .‘Vnother English 
form was "pastercr." 
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of his prisoners , and it was commanded to the keeper to set those 
irons on his legs which arc called the widosv's alms. These he ware 
from Thursday to Sunday in the afternoon, and being by a coon of 
aldermen released on the Tuesday, was bound m a hundred marks 
to observe from thenceforth an act made by the Common Council, for 
the ordering of prisoners m the compters. All which notwithstanding, 
he continued as afore, whereof myself am partly a witness ■ for being 
of a jury to inquire against a sessions of gaol deltrery, in the jeaf 
155 *> we found the prisoners hardly dealt inthil, fur their achates* 
and otherwise , as also that ihieics and a trumpets were there lodged 
for fourpence the night, whereby they might be safe from searches 
that were made abroad. For the which enormities, and other not 
needful to he recited, he was indicted at that session, but did rub 
It out, and could not be reformed till this remove of prisoners, for the 
house in Bread Street was his own by lease, or otherwise, so that he 
could not be put from it. Note, that gaolers buying tbetr offices 
will deal hardly with pitiful prisoners. 

Now in Friday Street, so called of fishmongers dwelling there, 
and serving Fnday’s Market, on the east side, is a stnall parish 
cbiHtb, commonVy caY.ed St, 3 tibn Evangebst, The Tt‘t>’'UTfttTi'a 
therein be of John Dogget, merchant tailor, one of the shenffs in 
the year 150^, Sir Christopher Askew, draper, mayor 1533, 
William de Av mger, farrier, was buried there m the 34th of Edward 
[[[, Then loviet dovmis one other pattsb chU'-ch of St. Margaret 
Mojses, so called, as seemetb, of one Moyses, that was founder 
or new builder thereof The monuments there be of Sir Richard 
Dobbes, skinner, mayor 1531, William Dane, ironmonger, one 
of the shenffs 1569, Sir John Aliet, fishmonger, major ijqt 
There ivai of older time huned, Nicholas Stanes, and Nicholas 
Braye They founded chantries there 


On the west side of this Friday Street is Maiden Lane, so named 
of such a Sign, or Distaffe Lane, for Distai Lane, as I read in the 
reemd of a brewhouse called the Lamb, in Distar Lane, the i6th 
V Disiar Lane, on the north side thereof, is 

* bhoemakers’ Hall, winch companv were made 

a brotherhood or fraternity in the nth of Henry IV Of these 
Ccrdwaircis I read, that since the fifth of Richard H when he 
took to Wife Anne, daughter to Vcsalaus, King of Boheme.t by 
her example, the English people had used peaked shoes, tied to their 
knees with silken laces, or chains of stiver or gdt, wherefore in 

mio cal« pronsiuns bouEht. Old 
HrtfjthM 'f h™»ber, not fiiher (oAnne orUohemM. 

wife, of daughter of hii footth 
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the 4th of Edward IV. it was ordained and proclaimed that beaks 
of shoon and boots should not pass the length of two inches, upon 
pain of cursing by the clergy, and by parliament to pay twenty 
shillings for every pair. And every cordwainer that shod any man 
or woman on the Sunday to pay thirty shillings. 

On the south side of this Distar Lane is also one other lane, 
called Distar Lane, which runneth down to Knightriders’ Street, 
or Old Fish Street, and this is the end of Bread Street Ward, 
which hath an alderman, his deputy, common council ten, con- 
stables ten, scavengers eight, wardmote inquest thirteen, and a 
beadle. It standeth taxed to the fifteen in London at ^£^37, and 
in the Exchequer at iSs. 2d. 

Ouccit fljftjc EiSarh. 

Nrtxx unto Bread Street Ward, on the south side thereof, is Queen 
Hithe Ward, so called of a water gate, or harbour for boats, lighters, 
aijd barges ; and was of old time for ships, at what time the timber 
bridge of London was drawn up, for the passage of them to the 
said hithe, as to a principal strand for landing and unlading against 
the midst and heart of the city. 

This ward beginneth in the east, in Knightriders’ Street, on the 
south side thereof, at the east end of the parish church called the 
Holy Trinity, and runneth west on the south side to a lane called 
Lambert Hill, which is the length of the ward in Knightriders’ 
Street, out of the which street are divers lanes running south to 
Thames Street, and are of this ward. The first is Trinity Lane, 
which runneth down by the tvest end of Trinity Church ; then is 
Spuren Lane, or Spooner’s Lane, now called Huggen Lane ; then 
Bread Street Hill; then St. Mary Mounthaunt, out of the which 
lane, on the east side thereof, is one other lane, turning east, through 
St. Nicholas Olave's Churchyard to Bread Street Hill. This lane 
is called Finimore Lane, or Fivefoot Lane, because it is but five 
feet in breadth at the vest end. In the midst of this lane runneth 
dovar one other lane broader south to Thames Street. I think 
the same to be called Desboume Lane, for I read of such a lane 
to have been in the parish of Mary Somerset, in the 22nd year 
of Edward III., where there is said to lie between the tenement of Ed- 
ward de Montacute, knight, on the east part, and the tenement some 
time pertaining to William Gladwine on the west, one plot of ground, 
containing in length towards Thames Street twenty-five feet, &c. 

Last of all, have you Lambert Hill Lane, so called of one Lam- 
bert, owner thereof ; and this is the furthest west part of this ward. 

* lleaks of shooti. Beak and peak are of the s.ame origin. In the different forms 
of the Celtic from tvhich they come there vere " peac ” and “ beac. 
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On the north side coming down from Knightridcrs’ Street, the 
east side of Lambert Hill >s wholly of this wardj and the west 
side, from the north end of the Blacksmiths’ Hall, which is about 
the midst of this hne, unto Thames Street , then part of Thames 
Street is also of this ward, to wit, from a cook’s house called the 
sign of King David, three houses west from the Old Swan breu- 
house in the east, unto Huntington House, over against St Peter's 
Church m the west, rear tinto Paul’s Wharf, and on the land side, 
from a cook’s house called the Blue Boar, to the west end of Sl 
P eter’s Church, and up SL Peter’s Hill, two bouses north above 
the sa d cHutS And these be the bouuds of this ward, m which 
are parish churches seven, halls of conipanies two, and other orna- 
ments as shall be showed. 

First tn Knightnders' Street ii the small pansh church of the Holj 
Tnnttv, very old, and in danger of down falling Collections have 
been made for repairing thereof but they will not stretch so far, and 
therefore it ieaneth upon props or stilts Monuments as follow eth — 

John Brian, alderman in the reign of Henry V , a great bene- 
factor , John Chamber had a chantry there , Thomas Rishh^, 
esquire, and Alice his wife, withm the chancel, John Mirfin, 
auditor of the exchequer, 1471 , Sir Richard Fowler, of Ricks m 
Oxfordshire, 1528, George Cope, second son to Sir John Cope 
of Cfipasashby m Northamptonshire, 1572 

Towards the west end of Knightnders’ Street is the parish church 
of St Nicholas Cold Abbey, a proper church, somewhat ancient, 
os appeareth by the ■»a)s raised thereabout, so that men are forced 
to descend into the body of the church It hath been called of 
man> Golden Abbey, of some. Gold Abbey, or Cold Be), and 
so hath the most ancient writings, as standing in a cold place, as 
Cold Harbour, and such like The steeple or tall tower of this 
church, with the south aisle, have been of a later building to wit, 
the I St of Richard II , when it was meant the whole old church 
should have been new built, as appeareth by the arching begun 
on the east side the steeple, under the which, m the stone work, 
the arms of one Buckland, esquire, and his wafe, daughter to 
Beaupere, are cut m stone, and al^io are in the glass mndows, 
whereby it appeareth he was the builder of the steeple and repairer 
of the residue The 26th of Edward HI , An Aubrc) being mayor, 
T Frere, fishmonger, gave one piece of ground to the said pansh 
church of Sl Nicholas, containing eighty six feet in length, and 
forty-three feet at one end, and thirtj-four at the other, in breadth, 
for a cemetery or church) ard. The 20th of Richard II , Thomas 
Barnard Castle, clerk, John Sonderash, clerk, and John Nouncy, 
gave to the parson and churchwardens of the said church and 
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their successors one messuage and one shop, with the appurte- 
nances, in Distaffe Lane and Old Fish Street, for the reparation of 
the body of the said church, the belfr)' or steeple, and ornaments. 

Buried in this church — John Calfe, and William Cogeshall, 1426 ; 
Walter Turkc, fishmonger, mayor 1349 ; Ricliard Esastone, fish- 
monger, 1330 ; Nicholas Wolberge, fishmonger, 1407 ; Thomas 
Padington, fishmonger, 14S5 ; Robert Ilary, fishmonger, John Suring, 
1490; Roger D.arlington, fishmonger, 1557; Richard Lacty, parson, 
under a fair tomb on the north side the choir, 1491 ; Richard 
Bradbrudge, 1497 > ^Villiam Clarke, 1501 ; James Pieman, 1507; 
Richard Farneford, 1525 ; Thomas Nicholas, fishmonger, 1527 ; 
William Barde, fishmonger, 1528. 

On the north side of this church, in the wall thereof, was of late 
built a convenient cistern of stone and lead for receipt of Thames 
water, conveyed in pipes of lead to that place, for the ease and com- 
modity of the fishmongers and other inhabitants in and about Old 
Fish Street. Barnard Randolph, common sergeant of the city of 
London, did in his lifetime deliver to the company of Fishmongers 
the sum of nine hundred pounds, to be employed towards the con- 
ducting of the said Thames water, and cisterning tiie same, &c. ; in 
the parishes of St. IVIaty Magdalen, and St. Nicholas Cold Abbey, 
near unto Fish Street, seven hundred pounds ; and other two hundred 
pounds to charitable deeds. He deceased 1583, and shortly after 
this conduit with the other was made and finished. 

In Trinity Lane, on tiie west side thereof, is the Paintorstainers’ 
Hall, for so of old time were they called, but now that workman- 
ship of staining is departed out of use in England. Lower down 
in Tiinity Lane, on the cast side thereof, was sometime a great 
messuage pertaining unto John, Earl of Cornwall, in the 14th of 
Edw-ard III. On Bre.ad Street Hill, down to the Thames on both 
sides, be divers fair houses, inhabited by fishmongers, cheesemongers, 
and merchants of divers trades. On the west side whereof is the 
parish church of St. Nicholas Olive, a convenient church, having the 
monuments of W. Newport, fishmonger, one of the sheriffs I37S > 
Richard Willowcs, parson, 1391 ; Richard Sturges, fishmonger, 1470 ; 
Thomas Lewen, ironmonger, one of the sheriffs 1337> "’ho gave his 
messuage, with the appurtenances, wherein he dwelt, w-ith fourteen 
tenements in the said parish of St. Nicholas, to be had after the 
decease of Agnes liis wife, to the Ironmongers, and they to give 
stipends appointed to almsmen, in five houses by them built in the 
churchyard of that parish, more to poor scholars in O.Nford and 
Cambridge, &c, Blitheman, an excellent organist of the Queen’s 
Chapel, licth buried there with an epitaph, 1591, &c. 

The ne-xt is Old Fish Street Hill, a lane so called, which also 
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runneth down to Thames Street. In this lane, on the east side 
thereof, is the one end of Finimore, or Five Foot Lane; On the 
viest side of this Old Fish Street Hill is the Bishop of Hereford’s 
Inn or lodging, an ancient house and large rooms, built of stone and 
timber, which sometime belonged to the Mounthaunts in Norfolk. 
Radulpbus de Maydenstone, Bishop of Hereford, about 1234 , bought 
It of the Mounthaunts, and gave it to the Bishops of Hereford, his 
successors Charles, both Bishop of Hereford and Chancellor of the 
Marches, about the jear 1517 repaired it, since the which time the 
same is greatly ruinated, and is now divided into many small tenements 
The hall and principal rooms are a house to make sugar-loaves, d.c. 
Nett adjoining is the parish church of St Mary de Jlonte Alto, 
or Mounthaunt This is a very small church, and at the first built to 
be a chapel for the said house of the Mounthaunts, and for tenements 
thereunto belonging The Bishop of Hereford is patron thereof 
Monuments in this church of John Gloc ester, alderman 1345, 
who gave Salt Wharf for two chantnes there; John Skip, Bishop 
of Hereford, 1539, sate twelve years, died at London in time of 
parliament, and was buned m this church There was sometime a 
fair house in the said parish of St Mary Mounthaunt, belonging to 
Robert Belkenape, one of the king’s justices, but the said Belkenape 
being banished this realm, King Richard 1 1 , in the 1 2th of his reign, 
gave It to William Wickham, Bishop of Winchester 

On the east side of this Old Fish Street Hill is one great house, now 
let out for rent, which house sometime was one of the halls pertain- 
ing to the company of Fishmongers, at such time as they had six 
hallmotes or meeting places namely^ two in Bridge Street, or New 
Fish Street, two in Old Fish Street, whereof this was one; and 
two in Stockfish monger Row, or Thames Street, as appeareth by a 
record, the 22nd of Richard II 

Next westward is one other lane called Lambert Hill, the east 
side whereof is wholly of this ward, and but half the west side, to 
wit, from the north end of the Blacksmiths’ Hall 

Then in Thames Street of this vvard, and on the north side over 
against the Queen ’a Hithe, is the parish church of St Michael, a 
convenient church, but all the monuments therein are defaced 

I find that Stephen Spilman, gentleman, of that family irt Norfolk, 
sometime mercer, chamberlain of London, then one of the sheriflk, 
and alderman m year 1404, deceasing without issue, gave his 
lands to his family the Spilmans, and his goods to the making or 
repairing of bridges and other like godly uses , and amongst others 
in this church he founded a chantry, and was buned m the choir 
Also Richard Marlowe, ironmonger, mayor 1409, gave twenty 
pounds to the poor of that ward, atd ten marks to the church. 
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Richard Gray, ironmonger, one of the sheriffs 1515, gave forty 
pounds to that church, and was buried there. At the west end of 
that churdi goeth up a lane called Pycl Lane. On the same north 
side, at the south end of St. Mary Mounthaunt Lane, is the parish 
church of St. Marj- Somerset, over against the Broken Wharf. It is 
a proper church, but the monuments arc all defaced. I think the 
same to be of old time called Somer’s Hithc, of some man’s name 
that was owner of the ground near adjoining, as Edred's Hithe was 
so called of Edred owner thereof, and thence called Queen Hithe 
as pertaining to the queen, &c. 

Then is a small parish church of St. Peter, called parva, or little, 
near unto Paul’s Wharf In this church no monuments do remain. 
At the west end thereof is a lane called St. Peter's Hill, but two 
houses up that lane on the cast side is of this ward, and the rest is 
of Castle Baynard Ward. 

On the south side of Thames Street, beginning again in the east 
anjong the cooks, the first in this ward is the sign of David the 
King. Then is Townc’s End Lane, turning down to the Thames. 
Then is Queen Hithe, a large receptacle for ships, lighters, barges, 
and such other vessels. 

Touching the antiquity and use of this gate and hithe, first, I 
find the same belongcth to one named Edred, and was then called 
Edred’s Hithc, which since falling to the hands of King Stephen, it 
was by his charter confirmed to William de Ypre. The farm thereof 
in fee and in heritage, William de Ypre gave unto the prior and con- 
vent of the Holy Trinity within Aldgate, as nppeareth by this charter: — 

"To Theobaldc, by the grace of God. Archbishop of Canterbury, primate of 
England, and Legate Apostolike, to ibc Bishoppe of London, and to all faiuiful 
people, Clarkes and layenien, William deYpresendeth greeting. . r v 

“Know yc me to kavc given and graunted to God, and to the church of the 
Holy Tnniiie of London, to the prior and canons there serving God in perpeluall 
almes, Edred's hith. with the appurtenance, with such devotion, 
send ever}' yeare twentie pound unto the maintenance of the hospital of bt. Katnc- 
rens, which bospiiall they have in iheir hands, and one hundred shilhnges to me 
monkes of ^rmondsey, "and sivty shillinges to the brethren of the hospjtall oi cl. 
Giles, and that which remayneth, the said prior and canons shall enjoy to tnem- 
sclves. Witnesses, Richard de Lucie, Raph Picot, &:c. 

This Edred’s Hithc, after the aforesaid grants, came again to the 
king’s hands, by what means I liave not read, but it pertained unto 
the queen, and therefore was called Ripa Regina:, the Queens 
Bank, or Queen’s Hithe, and great profit thereof was made to her 
use, as may appear by this which followeth. 

King Henr)’ III., in the 9th of his reign, commanded the constables 
of the Tower of London to arrest the ships of the Cinque Ports on 
the river of Thames, and to compel them to bring their com to no 
other place but to the Queen’s Hithe only. In the eleventh of his 
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reijn he charged the said constable to distrain all fish offered to be 
sold in any place of this city bot at the Queen Hithe moreover, m 
the eSth of the said fang’s reign, an inquismoti was made before 
William of Yorlv, provost of Beverlev, Henry of Bath, and Hierome 
of Caston, justices itinerant, sitting m the Tower of London, touching 
the customs of Queen Hithe, observed in. the year last before the 
wars between the fang and bis father and the barons of Hngland , 
and of old customs of other times, and what customs tad been 
changed, at what time the tax and payment of all things coming 
together, and between Woore Path and Anede Hithe were found and 
ceased, according to toe old order, as well com and fish as other 
things All which customs were as well to be observed m the part of 
Downgate as in Queen Hithe, for the fang’s use. UTien also it was 
found that the com armnng between the gate of the Guildhall of the 
merchants of Cologne, and the soke of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for he had a house near unto the Blackfriars, was not to be measured 
by any other quarter than by that of the Queen’s soke. • 

After this, the bailiff of the said hithe complained that since the 
said recognition, fourteen foreign ships laden with fish arrived at 
Billingsgate, which ships should have arrived at the same hi tie; 
And therefore it was ordered that if any foreign ship laden with 
fish should in form aforesaid arrive elsewhere than at this hithe, it 
should be at the king’s pleasure to amerce them at forty shillings. 
Notwithstanding, the ships of the citizens of London were at liberty 
to arrive where the owners would appoint them 

ALer this, the said Henry III confirmed the grant of Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, for the farm of the Queen Hithe unto John Gisors, 
then mayor, and to the commonalty of London, and their successors 
for ever, as by this his charter appeareth — 

“ Henrv, by the grace of God, King of England, Lord of Ireland, 
Duke of Gmenne, and Earl of Anjou, to all archbishops, S.C. Be it 
known, mat we have seen the covenant between our brother, Richard 
Earl of Cornwall, on the one part, and the mavor and commonalty 
on the other part, which was m this sort. In the 30th year of 
Henry, the son of King John, upon the feast of the Translation of 
St Edward, at Westromster, this covenant was made between the 
honov.'-vble Lord Richard Earl of Comivall, and Jonn Cisors, then 
mayor of London, and the commons thereof, concerning certain ex- 
actiors and demandi pertaining to the Queen Hithe of London, The 
said earl granted for himself and fas heirs, that the said mayor, 
and all mayors ensuing, and aU the commons of the city, should 
have and hold the Queen Hithe, with all the liberties, customs, and 
other appurtenances, repaying yearly to the said earl, his heirs and 
assigns, fifty pounds, at CleikcnweVl, at two several terms, to wit. 
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the Sunday after Easter twenty-five pounds, and at Ivlichaclmas 
twenty.five pounds. And for more surety hereof the said carl hath 
set thereunto his seal, and left it with the mayor, and the mayor and 
commonalty have set to their sc.al, and left it with the carl, 'where- 
fore we confirm and establish the said covenant for us, and for our 
heirs. Witnesses, Raph Fitz Nichol, Rich.ard Gr.ty, John and Wil. 
Brilhcm, P.nilin Painter, Raph W.ancia, John Cumb.iud, and other, 
at Windsor, 26th of February, in the 31st of our leign.” 

The charge of this (^^iccn Hilhc was then committed to the 
sheriffs, and so hath continued ever since ; the profits whereof arc 
sore diminished, so that, as writeth Robert Fabian, it was worth in 
his time little above twenty marks, or fifteen pounds, one year with 
another. Kowfor customs of this Queen Hithe. In the year 1302, 
the 30th of Edw.ard I., it w.as found by the o.ath of divers men, that 
bakers, brewers, and others, buying their com at Queen Hithc, should 
p.ay for measuring, jmrtagc, and c.arri.age, for every quarter of corn 
whatsoever, from thence to West Cheap, to St. Anthony’s Church, 
to Horseshoe Bridge, .and to Woolscy Street, in the parish of .‘Mlhallows 
the Less, and such like distances, one halfpenny farthing ; to Fleet 
Bridge, to Kewgate, Cripplcgatc, to Birchovers Lane, to East Cheap, 
and Billingsgate, one penny. Also, that the measure, or the meter, 
ought to have eight chief master-porters, every master to -have three 
porters under him, and every one of them to find one horse .and 
seven sacks ; .and he th.at so did not to lose his office. This hithe 
was then so frequented with vessels bringing thither com, besides 
fish, salt, fuel, and other merchandises, that all these men, to wit, 
the meter .and porters, thirty-seven in number, for all their charges 
of horses and sacks and small stipend, lived well of their Labours ; 
but now the bakers of London and other citizens travel into the coun- 
tries. and buy their com of the farmers, after the farmers’ price. 

King Edward II., in the ist of his reign, gave to M.arg.aret, wife 
to Piers de Gavestone, forty-three pounds twelve shillings and nine- 
pence halfpenny fanhing out of the rent of London, to be received of 
the Queen’s Hithe. Certain impositions were set upon ships and other 
vessels coming thither, as upon corn, salt, and other things, tow.ard 
the charge of cleansing Roomeland there, the 4iEt of Edward III. 

The 3rd of Edrvard IV., the market at Queen Hithe being hindered 
by the slackness of drawing up London Bridge, it was ordained that 
all manner of vessels, ships or bo.ats, great or small, resorting to 
the city with victual, should be sold by retail ; and that if there came 
but one vessel at a time, were it salt, wheat, rye, or other corn, from 
beyond the seas, or other gr.ains, garlic, onions, herrings, sprats, eels, 
whiling, plaice, cods, mackerel, &c., then that one vessel should come 
to Queen Plithe, and there to make s.alc ; but if two vessels come, 
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the one should cone to Queen Hithe, the other to Billingsgate ; if 
three two of them should come to Queen Ilithe, the third to BiUings 
<'ate, &.C alwai s the more to Queen Hithe. If the vessel being great, 
coming with salt from the Bay, and could not come to these quars, 
then the same to be conveyed by lighters, as before 5 s meant. 

One large house for stowage of com craned out of lighters and 
barges is there lately bmlt. Sir John Lion, grocer, mayor 1554 , By 
his testament gave a hundred pounds towards it, but since increased 
and made larger at the charges of the city, m the year 1565 

Against this Queen Hithe, on the nver Thames, of late years, was 
placed a com mill, upon or betwixt two barges or lighters, and there 
ground com, as wtter mills m other places, to the wonder of many 
that had not seen the lAe , but this lasted not long without decay, 
such as caused the same barges and mill to be removed, taken 
asunder, and soon forgotten I read of the hke to hat e been in 
former time, as thus ^In the year 1525, the j6th of Henry VIII , 
Sir \Vilham Bayly being mas or, John Cooke of Gloucester, mercer, 
"as e to the mayor and commonalty of London, and theirs for ever, 
one great barge, in the which two corn mills were made and placed, 
which barge and mills were set m and upon the stream of the nver of 
Thames, within thejurtsdietionand Iibertv of the said city of London. 

And also he gave to the Dty all such timber, boards, stones, iron, 
Ac, provided for making, mending, and rqiainng of the said barge 
and miUs, tn reward whereof the mayor gave him fifty pounds pre- 
sently, and fifty pounds yearly during bis life , and if the said Cooke 
deceased before Johan his wife, then she to have forty marks the 
year during her life. 

Next adjoining to this Queen Hithe, on the west side thereof, 
IS Salt Wharf, named of salt taken op, measured, and sold there. 
The next is Stew Lane, of a s'ew or hothouse there kept. After 
th^t IS Timber Hithe, or Timber Street, so called of timber or boards 
ihete taken up and wharfed It is in the parish of Sh Mary Somers- 
hithe,^ I read m the jfith of Henry III , and in the 9th of Edward 
11 Then is Brookes kVharf and Broken Wharf, a water gate or 
quay, so called of being broken and fallen down into the Thames, 
By this Broken Wharf remaineth one large old building of stone, 
with arcbed^tes, which messuage, as 1 find, in the reign of Henry 
HI , the 43rd\Tear, pertaining unto Hugh de Bigot , and in the nth 
of Edward IIL, to Thomas Brothenon, the Ling's brother, Earl of 
Norfolk, JlaiahU of England, in the nth of Henry VL, to John 
Slowbray, Duk^ of Norfolk, &a 

Within the gat^ of this house, now belonging to the city of London, 
is lately, to wit, in the years 1594 and 1595, built one large house 
of great height, called an engine^ made by Bens Bnlmar, gentleman. 
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for the conveying and forcing of Thames water to sert e in the middle 
and west parts of the city. The ancient great hall of this messuage 
is yet standing, and pertaining to a great brewhouse for beer. West 
from this is Tngg Lane, going down to Thames. Next is called 
Boss Lane, of a boss of water, like unto that of Billingsgate, there 
placed by the executors of Richard AVhittington. Then is one great 
messuage, sometime belonging to the abbots of Chertsey in Surrey, 
and was their inn, wherein they were lodged when they repaired to 
the city. It IS now called Sandie House, by w’hat reason I ha\e not 
heard. I think the Lord Sands have been lodged there. 

And this is an end of this Queen Hithe Ward, which hath an 
alderman and his deputy, common council six. constables nine, 
scavengers eight, wardmote inquest thirteen, and a beadle. It is 
taxed to the fifteen in London twenty pounds, and m the Exchequer 
at nineteen pounds sixteen shillings and twopence. 

^ Castle Bannach JHath. 

The next is Castle Bajnard Ward, so named of an old castle there. 
This ward beginneth m the east on the Thames side, at a house 
called Huntington House, and runneth west by Paul’s Wharf, by 
Baynard’s Castle, Puddle Wharf, and by the south side of Black- 
friars, then turning by the east wall of the said Friars to the 
south-west end of Creed Lane Then on the north side of Thames 
Street, over against Huntington House, by St Peter’s Church and 
Lane, called Peter Hill, along till oxer against Puddle Wharf, and 
then north up by the great Wardrobe to the west end of Carter 
Lane, then up Creed Lane, .A.ve Mary Lane, and a piece of Paternoster 
Row to the sign of the Golden Lion, and back again up Warwick 
Lane, and all the east side thereof, to the sign of the_^ Crown by 
Newgate Market ; and this is the farthest north part of this ward. 

Then out of Thames Street be lanes ascending north to Knight- 
riders’ Street. The first is Peter Hill Lane, all of that ward, two 
houses excepted, adjoining to St. Peter’s Church. The next is 
Paul’s Wharf Hill, which thxvarting Knightnders’ Street and Carter 
Lane, goeth up to the south chain of Paul’s Churchyard. 

Then is Adle Street, over against the xvest part of Baynard’s 
Castle, going up by the west end of Knightnders’ Street and to 
Carter Lane. Thus much for lanes out of Thames Street. The one 
half of the west side of Lambert Hill Lane being of this ward, at 
the north-west end thereof, on the south side, and at the west end of 

♦ Lord Sands is spelt Sindjs The traxels of George Sandxs in Turkey and 
Palestine, begun in 1610, h'i\ e been almost in\anably labelled b) the binders Sindv s 
Travels Like confusion of the “s" with a case ending would turn Sandys into 
Sandy House. 

Y 
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St, Mary Magdalen's Churchmen the north side be^mneih Kmgbt- 
riders' Street to be of this ward, and runneth svest on both sides to 
the parish church of St. Andrew by the Wardrobe 

Then at the east end. of St, Mary Masdalen’s Chtircb goeth up 
the Old Exchange, all the vest side whereof up to the south-east 
gate of Paul’s (iurch)ard, and by St, Austen’s Church, is of this 
ward. About the trndst of this Old Exchange, on the west side 
thereof, is Carter Laec, which cunnetli weit to the east entry of the 
Llackfnar,, and to the south end of Creed Lane, out of the which 
Carter Lane deicendeth a lane called Do-htUe Lane, and cometh 
into KnigH nders’ Street by the Boar'a Head Ta\ ern , and more 
west IS. her mo's Lane, by an. tan. called the Paul Head Then out 
of Carter Lane, on the tiorth side thereof, the south chain of Paul's 
Cnurthyard, and the churchyard itself on that south Side of Paul’s 
Church, and the church of St. Gregory, the hiihop's palace, and the 
ocau's lodgicg, be all of this ward , and such be the bounds thereof 
I tie ornaments in this Ward be parish churches four Of old time a 
ca tie, dll era noblemen's houses, halls of compantes twain, and sut.h 
ojoers, os shall be sqowq 


111 Thames Street, at the south-east end, is an ancient messuage, 
of old time called lieaumount’s Inn, as belonging to that family of 
nofaicmen of this realm m the 4th of Edward 111 Edward IV , m 
the 5th of his reign, gate it to W Hastings, lord chamberlain, 
iiusier of his mints It is now called Htmungton House, as be- 
longing, to lUe earls of Huntington. Next is Paul’s Wharf, a Urge 
iatiui 1, p iLe, wnth a common stair upon the nver of Thames, at the 
c! d of a stieet called Paul’s Wharf HiU, which runneth down from 
Paul’s Cham Next is a great messuage, called Scropes Inn, some- 
time bclongin,, to Scropes, m the 31st of Henry VI 

1 lien IS one other great inessuage, sometime belongirig to the 
\bbej of Fiicampe, bet end the sea, and by reasori of the wars, it 
coming to the hands of Kmg Edward 111 , the same was given 
to Sir hunon liurlev, Knight of the Garter, and, therefore, called 
Luriey Hou-c m Thames Street, between Eajnard’s Castle and 
Paul a Wharf Then have you Bajnard’s Castle, whereof this whoie 
ward uLeth the name This castle banketh on the titer Thames, 
anil caUed i 5 a>najds Castle, of Baynird, a nobleman that came 
m with lliUiam ihc Conqueror, of the which castle, and of Baynard 
nimseli, 1 hate spokqn in another place. 

There was also anbther tower by Batnard’s CasOe, built by Kmg 
ni , in the and of hij reign, gave it to WiUuia 

rose tearW rtL ’ of ^ork, and his hems, for one 

me ° sertice; jhe same place, as scemeth to 

tne, was since called Ugate's Inn, la the yih of Edward IV., where 
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be now divers wood wharfs in place. Then’ is there a great brew- 
house, and Puddle Wharf, a Watergate into the Thames, where 
horses use to water, and therefore being defiled with their trampling, 
and made puddle, like as also of one Puddle dwelling there, it is 
called Puddle W^harf. Then is there a lane between the Blackfriars 
and the Thames, called in the 26th of Edward III. Castle Lane. 

In this lane also is one great messuage, of old time belonging to 
the priory of Okeborne in Wiltshire, and was the prior’s lodging 
when he repaired to London. This priory being of the French 
order, was suppressed by Henry V., and with other lands and tene- 
ments pertaining to the said priory, was by Henry VI. given to his 
college in Cambridge, called now the King’s College. About this 
Castle Lane was sometime a mill or mills belonging to the Templars 
of the New Temple, as appeareth of record ; for King John, in the 
ist year of his reign, granted a place in the Fleet, near unto Bay- 
nard’s Castle, to make a mill, and the whole course of water of the 
F^pet to serve the said mill. 

I read also, that in the year 1247, the 2nd of Edward I., Ri. 
Raison, and Atheltne his wife, did give to Nicho. de Musely, clerk, 
ten shillings of yearly free and quiet rent, out of all his tenements, 
with the houses thereupon built, and their appurtenances, which they 
had of the demise of the master and brethren of Knights Templars, 
in England, next to their mill of Fleet, over against the houses of 
Laurence de Brooke, in the parish of St. Andrew, next to Baynard's 
Castle, which tenements lie between the way leading towards the said 
mill on the west part. Also in the rights belonging to Robert Fitz- 
water, and to his heirs, in the city of London, in the time of peace, 
it was declared in the year 1303, that the said Robert, castellan of 
London, and banner-bearer, had a soke, or ward, in the city, that 
was by the wall of St. Paul, as men go down the street before the 
brewhouse of St. Paul unto the Thames, and so to the side of the 
mill, which is in the water that cometh down from Fleet Bridge, and 
goeth by London Walls, betwixt Friars Preachers Church and Lud- 
gate. And so that ward turned back by the house of the said Friars 
unto the said common wall of the said canonry of St. Paul ; that is, 
all of the parish of St. Andrew, which is in the gift of his ancestors 
by seniority, as more I have shown in the Castles. Now here is to 
be noted, that the wall of London at that time went straight south 
from Ludgate down to the river of Thames ; but for building of the 
Blackfriars Church, the said wall in that place was by commandment 
taken down, and a new wall made straight west from Ludgate to Fleet 
Bridge, and then by the water of Fleet to the river of Thames, &c. 

In the year 1307, the 35th of Edward I., in a parliament at 
Carlisle, Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, complained of noyances 
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done to tbe vater of the Fleet , whereupon it was granted that the 
said miU should he reiiioted and destroyed 

This seard ascendeih up by the east wall of the plackfnars to the 
soiith-siest end of Creed Lane, where it endeth on that side 

Then to begin again on the nonh side of Thames Street, over 
against Huntington House, by St. Peter’s Church and Lane, tailed 
Peter Hdl, and so to St Denet Hude, or Hnhc, over against Paul’s 
\Vharf, a proper parish church, which hath the monuments of Sir 
William Cheinj, bmght, and Margaret his wnfe, 144a, buned there, 
Doctor Caldwell, phj sician , Sir Gilbert Dethik, knight, alias Garter 
I ing at arms West from this church, bv the south end of Adle 
St'ee^, almost against Puddle Wharf, there ts one ancient building of 
store and timber, built by the lords of Barklej, and therefore called 
tSarkUes Inn This house is all in ruin, and letten out in several 
tenements, jet the arms of the Lord BacUev remain in the stone- 
work of an arched gate, gules, between a cheveron, crosses tea — 
three, three, and four Itichard Beauchampe, Earl of Warw^lt, 
was lodged 11 this house, then called BarUies Inn, in the pansb of 
St Andrew, in the reign of Henry VI 

Then turning up towards the north is the parish church of St, 
Andrew m the Wardrobe, a proper church, but few monuments hath 
It John Parnt founded a chantry there Then is the Ling’s Great 
\\ardrobe. Sir John Beauchamp, knight of the Garter, eonsuible of 
Dover, garden of the Cinque Ports, son to Cmdo de Beauchampe, 
Earl of W anvnck, built this house, was lodged there, deceased in the 
year 1359, and was buned on the south side of the middle aisle of 
Paul’s Church His executors sold the house to King Edward III , 
unto whom the parson of St. Andrew’s complaining that the said 
Btavirb unpe bad pulled down dmrs houses, in tbtir plate to build 
the same house, wherethrough he was hindered of tu accustomed 
uthes, paid by the tenants of old tunc, grinted him forty shillings 
by j ear out of that bouse for ever King Richard III was lodged 
tttcre m thft secoTid of his 

In this house of late years is lodged Sir John Fortescue, knight, 
jniis er o e wardrobe, chancellor and under-treasurer of the 
^chequer and one of her Majesty’s most honourable pnw council 
The secret letters ard irniing:, touching the estate of the realm were 
wont to be enioUed m the king’s wardrobe, and not in the chancery, 
as appearmh by the records Claus 18 i; 4 j Memb 13 Cans. 

J L ^ ^ ^ ^ from this 

Kdrobe, by the west end of Carter Lane, then up Creed Lane, Ave 

^ f '"‘"t Paternoster Row, up Warwick Lane aU the 

side, to a brewhouse called the Crown, as I said is of this ward. 
Touching lanes ascending out of Thames btreet to Knighinders’ 
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Street, the first is Peter’s Hill, wherein I find no matter of note, 
more than certain almshouses, lately founded on the west side 
thereof by David Smith, embroiderer, for six poor widows, whereof 
each to have twenty shillings by the year. 

On the east side of this lane standeth a large house, of ancient 
building, sometime belonging to the abbot of St. Mary in York, and 
was his abiding house when he came to London. Thomas Randolfe, 
esquire, hath lately augmented and repaired it. 

At the upper end of this lane, towards the north, the corner 
houses there be called Peter’s Key, but the reason thereof I have 
not heard. Then is Paul’s Wharf Hill, on the east side whereof is 
Woodmonger’s Hall. And next adjoining is Darby House, sometime 
belonging to the Stanleys, for Thomas Stanley, first Earl of Derby 
of that name, 'who married the Lady Margaret, Countess of Rich- 
mond, mother to Henry VII., in his time built it. 

Queen Mary gave it to Gilbert Dethick, then Garter principal 
ki^g of arms of Englishmen ; Thomas Hawley, Clarenceaux king of 
arms of the south parts ; William Harvy, aEas Norroy king of arms 
of the north parts, and the other heralds , and pursuivants of arms, 
and to their successors, all the same capital messuage or house called 
Derby House, with the appurtenances, situate in the parish of St. 
Benet and St. Peter, then being in the tenure of Sir Richard 
Sackville, knight, and lately parcel of the lands of Edward, Earl of 
Derby, &c., to the end that the said king of arms, heralds, and 
pursuivants of arms, and their successors, might at their hldng dwell 
together, and at meet times to congregate, speak, confer, and agree 
among themselves for the good government of their faculty, and their 
records might be more safely kept, &c. Dated the iSth of July, 
1555, Philip and Mary I., and third year. 

Then higher up, near the south chain of Paul's Churchyard, is 
the Paul Head Tavern, which house, with the appurtenances, was 
of old time called Paul’s brewhouse, for that the same was so 
employed, but been since left off, and let out. 

On the west side of this street is one other great house, built of 
stone, which belongeth to Paul’s Church, and was sometime let to 
the Blunts, Lords Mountjoy, but of latter time to a college in Cam- 
bridge, and from them to the doctors of the civil law and Arches, 
who keep a commons there ; and many of them being there lodged, 
it is called the Doctors’ Commons. Above this, on the same side, 
was one other great building over against Paul’s brewhouse, and 
this was called Paul’s bakehouse, and was employed in baking of 
bread for the Church of Paul’s. 

In Addle Street, or Lane, I find no monuments. 

In Lambert Hill Lane, on the west side thereof, is the Black- 
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smitis' Han, and ndjonins; ta the north side thereof hive j e one 
plot of ground, enclosed with a bncli. wall for a churchyard, or 
burying plot for the dead of St. Mary Magdalen’s by Old Fish 
Street, which was given to that use by John lirarbv, an ofneer in 
the receipt of the exchequer, m the sGth of King Henry VI , as 
appeareth by patent John Iwarby, ic., gase a piece of land lying 
loid ir the parish of St Mary ^tagdalen, nigh to Old Fish Street, 
between the tenement of John Phdpot on the south and the tene- 
ment of Bartholomew Burwash on the west, and the tenement 
pertain Jig to the coaient of the Holy Well on the north and the 
iiaj tipon Lambert Hill on the east, for a churchyard, to the 
parson and churchwardens, fi.c. 

Over against the north-west end of this LamheTt HiW Lane 
Kmghtnders’ Street is the parish church of St Marv Magdalen, 
a small church, having but few monuments, Pichnrd Woodroffe, 
merchant tailor, 1519 , Barnard Randolph, esquire, 1853 

On the west side of this church, by the porch thereojj is pHc«d 
a conduit or cistern of lead, castella'ed with stone, for receipt of 
Thames water, cons eyed at the charges of the before named Barnard 
Randolph, esquire By the cast end of St. Mary Magdalen’s 
Church runneth up the Old Exchange Lane, by the west end 
of Carter Lane, to the south-east gate or chain of Paul’s Church- 
j ard, as IS before shown. And in this part was the Exchange kept, 
and bullion was received for coinage, as is noted m Famngdon 
Ward within In this pansh church of SL Mary Magdalen, out of 
Knigbtnders’ S’reet up to Carter Lane, be two small lanes, the one 
of them called Do Little Lane, as a place not inhibited b\ am Seers 
or open shopkeepers, but serving for a near passage from Kmght- 
nders* Street to Carter Lane 


The other, corruptly called Sermon Lane fjr Sheremomars’ Lane, 
for I find It bv that name recorded m the i4lh of Edward I and 
in that lane, a place to be called the Black Loft, of meUmg silver, 
with four shops adjoining It may, therefore, be well supposed 
that lane to take name of Sheremonesers, such as cot and rounded 
the plates to be coined or stamped into sterling pence , for the place 

of coming was the Old CsLchange, rear w*o the said Sheiemoniars’ 

o ^ 13* of Richard II IMlham de la 

Pole had a house there In Knightnders’ Street is the Colle-e of 
Physinans, wherein was founded m the year 1582 » public Iwture 
in surg^ , to be read twice every week, d.c , as 15 shown elsewhere. 

In the sou* churchyard of Paul’s is the south side and west 
end of the said church , the which west end be three statelv jrates 

thatnidy whereof -s ifiaoei -plto rf brass, whereumo the 
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leaves of the said great gate are closed and fastened with lochs, 
bolts, and bars of iron ; all which, notwithstanding, on the 24th 
of December in the year 1565, by a tempest of wind then rising 
from the west, these gates were blown open, the bars, bolts, and 
locks broken in sunder, or greatly bended. Also on the 5th of 
January in the year 15S9, by a like tempest of wind, then in the 
south-west, the lesser west gate of the said church, next to the 
bishop’s palace, was broken, both bolts, bars, and locks, so that the 
same was blown over. 

At either corner of this west end is, also of ancient building, a 
strong tower of stone, made for bell towers ; the one of them, 'to 
wit, ne.Kt to the palace, is at this present to the use of the same 
palace ; the other, towards the south, is called the Lollprdes’ Tower, 
and hath been used as the bishop’s prison, for such as were detected 
for opinions in religion contrary to the faith of the Church. 

The last prisoner which I have known committed thereto was 
ii) the year 1573, one Peter Burcher, gentleman, of the Middle 
Temple, for having desperately wounded, and minding to have 
murdered, a serviceable gentleman named John Hawkins, esquire, 
in the high street near unto the Strand, who, being taken and 
examined, was found to hold certain opinions erroneous, and there- 
fore committed thither, and convicted; but in the end, by persua- 
sion, he promised to abjure his heresies, and was, by commandment 
of the council, removed from thence to the Tower of London, &c., 
where he committed as in my Annals I have expressed. 

Adjoining to this Lollardes’ Tower is the parish church of St. 
Gregory, appointed to the petty canons of Pauls. Monuments of 
note I know none there. The rest of that south side of St. Paul’s 
Church, with the chapter-house, a beautiful piece of work, built 
about the reign of Edward III., is now defaced by means of li- 
censes granted to cutlers, budget makers, and others, first to build 
low sheds, but now high houses, which do hide that beautiful side 
of the church, save only the top and south gate. 

On the north-west side of this churchyard is the bishop’s palace, a 
large thing for receipt, wherein divers kings have been lodged, and 
great household hath been kept, as appeareth by the great hall, 
which of late years, since the rebatement of bishops’ livings, hath 
not been furnished with household menie and guests, as was meant 
by the builders thereof, and was of old time used. 

The dean’s lodging, on the other side, directly against the palace, 
is a fair old house, and also divers large houses are on the same side 
builded, which yet remain, and of old time were the lodgings of 
prebendaries and residentiaries, which kept great households and 
liberal hospitality, but now either decayed, or otherwise converted. 
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Xheti IS tlie Stitioners’ Hall on the same side, lately built for 
them m place of Peter College, where m the year IS49» 

January, fite men were slam hy the fall of earth upon them, digging 
for a w elb And let this be an end of Baynard’s Castle Ward, which 
hath an alderman, his deputy, common council nine, cnnsublcs ten, 
scavengers seven wardmote inquest fourteen, and a beadle And to 
the fifteen is taxed at Zi2, in the exchequer i, 13J 

Cfie CBail) n£ Jrartitiglion Eitrn, ot IJIitijouf 

The farthest west uard of this city, being the twenty.fifth ward o 
London, but without the walls, is called Farrmgdon Without, and was 
of old time part of the other Famngdon Within, until the 17th of 
Richard II , that it was divided and made twain, by the names of 
r imngdon in/rct and Famngdon extra, as is afore shown 

The bounds of which ward without Newgate and Ludgate are 
these first, on the east part thereof, is the whole precinct of th^ 
late pnory of St. Bartholomew, and a part of Long Lane on the 
north, towards Aldersgate Street and Duche Lane, with the hospital 
of St Bartholomew on the west, and all Smithfield to the bars m St 
John Street. Then out of Smithfield, ChicL Lane, toward Turmill 
Brook, and over that brooL by a bridge of timber into the field, then 
back again by the pens, or folds, in Smithfield, by Smithfield Pond 
to Cow Lane, which turneth toward Oldborne, and then Hosier 
Lane out of Smithfield, also tovvard Oldborne, till it meet with a part 
ot Cow Lane Then Cock Lane out of Smithfield, over against Pj e 
Comer, then also is Giltspur Street, out of Smithfield to Newgate, 
then from Newgate west by St, Sepulchre’s Church to Turnagain 
Lane, to Oldborne Conduit, on Snow Hill, to Oldborne Bridge, up 
Oldborne Hill to the bars on both sides On the right hand or 
north side, at the bottom of Oldborne Hill, is Gold Lane, sometime 
T. filthy passage into the fields, now both sides built with small 
tenements Then higher is Lither Lane, turning also to the field, 
lately replenished with houses built, and so to the bir 

Now on the left hand or south side from Newgate lieth a street 
cilled the Old Bailej, or court of the chamberlain of this city, this 
streicheth down by the wall of the city unto Ludgate, on the west 
side of which street breaketh out one other lane, called SL George’s 
Lane, till je come to the south end of Seacole Lane, and then 
turning towards Fleet Street it is called Fleet Lane. The next 
out of the high street from Newgate turning down south is called 
the Little Bailey, and runneth down to the east of St George’s Lane 
Then IS Seaeole Lane, which turneth down into Fleet Lane Near 
untn thw SeM-Ci'e. ILwe, vn tbt tTOnmg towards Gdd'oome conduit, 
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is another lane, called in records Wind Again Lane ; it turneth 
down to Turnemill brook, and from thence back again, for there 
is no way over. Then beyond Oldbome Bridge to Shoe Lane, 
which runneth out of Oldborne unto the Conduit in Fleet Street. 
Then also is Fewtar’s Lane,* which likewise stretcheth south into 
Fleet Street by the east end of St. Dunstan’s Church, and from this 
lane to the bars be the bounds without Newgate. 

Now without Ludgate, this ward runneth by from the said gate 
to Temple Bar, and hath on the right hand or north side the south 
end of the Old Dailey, then down Ludgate Hill to the Fleet Lane 
over Fleet Bridge, and by Shoe Lane and Fewtar’s Lane, and so 
to New Street, or Chancery Lane, and up that lane to the house 
of the Rolls, which house is also of this ward, and on the other 
side to a lane over against the Rolls, which entereth Ficquets’ field. 

Then hard by the bar is one other lane called Shire Lane, because 
it divideththe city from the shire, and this turneth into Ficquets’ field. 

'From Ludgate again on the left hand, or south side, to Fleet 
Bridge, to Bride Lane, which runneth south by Bridewell, then 
to Water Lane, which runneth down to the Thames. 

Then by the Whitefriars and by the Temple, even to the bar 
aforesaid, be the bounds of this Farringdon Ward Without, 

Touching ornaments and antiquities in this ward, firsh betwixt 
the said Newgate and the parish church of St. Sepulchre’s is a way 
towards Smithfield, called Gilt Spurr, or Knightriders Street of 
the knights and others riding that way into Smithfield, replenished 
with buildings on both sides up to Pie Corner, a place so c.nlled 
of such a sign, sometimes a fair inn for receipt of travellers, but 
now divided into tenements, and over against the said Pie Corner 
lieth Cock L.ane, which runneth down to Oldborne conduit. 

Bei'ond this Pie Corner lieth West Smithfield, compassed about 
with buildings, as first on the south side folloiying the right hand, 
standeth the fair parish church .and large hospital of St. Bartholomew, 
founded by Rahere, the first prior of St. Bartholomew s thereto near 


adjoining, in the year 1102. . , , , r 

Alfune that had not long before built the parish church of St. 

Giles without Cripplegate, became the 

for the poor of this house, and went himself daily to the shames 

and other markets, where he begged the charity of dei 

for their relief, promising to the liberal givers, and that bj 

* now co>Ti.ptedpnto TO 

ifd b:^;-de IheWas^is 

?0Ue^e|'llnd ane™Sdfn^e/tL-lane as from loilerers hanging .about .he w.ay 
to gardens. 
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alleging testimonies of the Holv Scripture, reward at the hands 
of God, Henry III granted to Cathenne, late wife to W 
Hardell, twentv feet of land jn lenglVi and tjreaddv tti Smilhfitld, 
next to the chapel of the hospital of SL Bartholomew, to bnild 
her a recluse or anchorage, commanding the major and shenffs 
of London to assign the said twenty feet to the said Catherine, 
Carta ii of Henry III The foundation of this hospital, for the 
poor and diseased their special sastentation, was confirmed bs 
Edward III the e6th of his reign It was governed bv a 
master and eight brethren, being pnesls, for the church, ind four 
sisters to see the poor served The executors of R. Whit- 
tington, Bometitre maxot of Loodoti, of his goods repaired this 
hospital about the year 1423 Sir John Wakenng, pnest, master of 
this house in the year 1463, amongst other boohs, gave to their 
common hbrarv the fairest Bible that I have seen, w ntten in large 
vellum by a brother of that house named John Coke, at the age 
of swtv-eight years, when he had been pnest forty tnree years Suite 
the spoil of that library, I have seen this hook in the custodj of my 
worshipful fnend. Master Walter Cope 
Monuments in this church of the dead, benefactors thereunto, 
be these Elirabeth, wife to Adam Hone, gentleman , Banholotnew 
Bildington , Jane, wife to John Cooke , Dame Alls, wife to Sir 
Richard I sham, Alice, wife to Nicholas Bajlv; John \Voodhouse, 
esquire, Robert Palmar, gentleman, Idona, wife to John Walden, 
Ijnig by her husband on the north side, late newly built, I4-Z4, 
Sit Thomas MaUant, or Nanfant, Eaton of Wiimow, Lord St 
George in Glamorgan, and Lord Ockeneion and Pile in the 
coJtitj of Pembroke, 1438, Dame Margaret his wife, daughter 
to Thomas Astlej, esquire, with Fdmond and Henry his children, 
IViJham Markcby, gentleman, 1438 , Richard Shepley, and Alice 
his wife , Thomas Savill, seiyeant-at-arms , Edward Brastbv, gentle- 
man, and Margaret his wife, Waltar Ingham, and Ahemr his 
wife , Robert Warnar, and Alice Ladv Came , Robert Caldset, 
Johan and Agnes his wnes. Sir Robert Danvars, and Dame 
Agnes his wife, daughter to Sir Richard Delabcr, William 
Brookes, esquire, John Shirley, esquire, and Margaret his wife, 
having their pictures of brass, in the habit of pilgntns, on a 
fair flat stonc^ ’witb an epitaph thus 

Heholde how ended is cur pocre pilgnraa^. 

Of John fctudef c'qnier wiih, Mir^aret his 
cbildrea bad logelh^r in itiamape 
EigUt sonnes -ind fnure daughters withouten stnfr 
that ]a ronor nyrtnr and Labour flowed In fiTne, 
lii5 p^n reportetb bis lives occtlpalion, 

uf ills degree, that vpas m Bmtes Albion 
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That in the yeare of grace deceased from hen, 

Foureteene hundred mnter, and sixe and fiftie, 

In the yeare of his age, foureseore and ten. 

Of October moneth, the day one and twenty," 

This gentleman, a great traveller in divers countries, amongst other 
his labours, painfully collected the works of Geoffrey Chaucer, John 
Lidgate, and other learned writers, which works he wrote in sundry 
volumes to remain for posterity, I have seen them, and partly 
do possess them, Jane, Lady Clinton, gave ten pounds to the 
poor of this house, tvas there buried, 1458; Agnes, daughter to 
•Sir William St. George; John Rogerbrooke, esquire; Richard 
Sturgeon ; Thomas Burgan, gentleman ; Elizabeth, wife to Henry 
Skinard, daughter to Chincroft, esquire ; William Mackley, gentle- 
man, and Alice his wife; W. Fitzwater, gentleman, 1466. 

This hospital was valued at the suppression in the year i 539 f 
the 31st of Henry VIII., to thirty-five pounds five shillings and 
sevenpence yearly. The church remaineth a parish - church to 
t'he tenants dwelling in the precinct of the hospital ; but in the 
year 1546, on the 13th of January, the bishop of Rochester, 
preaching at Paul's Cross, declared the gift of the said king to 
the citizens for relieving of the poor, which contained the church 
of the Greyfriars, the church of St. Bartholomew, with the hospital, 
the messuages, and appurtenances in Gihspurre, ei/tas Knightriders’ 
Street, Breton Street, Peter Quay, in the parish of St. Mary 
Magdalen, in Old Fish Street, and in the parish of St. Benet 
Buda, Lymehurst, or Limehost, in the parish of Stebunheth, &c. 
Then also were orders devised for relief of the poor, the inhabi- 
tants were all called to their parish-churches, whereby Sir Richard 
Dobbes, then mayor, their several aldermen, or other grave citizens, 
they were bv eloquent orations persuaded how great and^ how 
many commodities would ensue unto them and their dt% if the 
poor of divers sorts, which they named, were taken from out their 
streets, lanes, and allevs, and were bestowed and provided for in 
hospitals abroad, &c. ' Therefore was everj’ man moved liberally 
to grant what they would impart towards the preparing and 
furnishing of such hospitals, and also what they would contribute 
weekly towards their maintenance for a time, which they said 
should not be past one year, or twain, until they were better 
furnished of endowment To make short, every mmi grante 
liberallv, according to his ability; books were drawn of the relief 
in everv ward of the city toivards the new hospitals, and were 
delivered bv the mayor to the king's commissioners, on the 17th 
of February, and order was taken therein; so as the abth ol 
July in the year 1552 the repairing of the Gre.vfriars house, for 
poor fatherless children was taken in hand: and also m the 
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latter end of tbe s-une month began the repainng of this hospital 
of St. Bartholomevi, and was of new endovied and furnished at 
the charges of the cituens 

On the east side of this hospital heth Duck Lane, which runneth 
out of Smithfield south to the north end of Little Britain Street 
On the east side of this Duck Lane, and also of Smithfield, lieth 
the late dissolved prtory of St. Bartholomew, founded also bv 
Rahere, a plcisant-nitted gentleman, and therefore in hts time 
called the king’s minstrel, about the jear of Christ iloi, lie 
founded it m a part of the oft before -named monsh ground, 
which was therefore a comrnon laj stall of all filth that was to 
be avoided out of the city , he placed canons there, himself became 
their first prior, and so continued till hiS dying dav, and was there 
buried in a fair monument, of late renewed by Prior Bolton 

\mongst other memorable matters touching this priory, one is 
of an archbishop’s visitation, which Matthew Paris hath thus — 
“ Boniface," satth he, “ Archbishop of Canterburj, in his visitatiori 
came to this pnory, where being received with procession in the most 
solemn wtae, he said that he passed not upon the honour, but came 
to visit them , to whom the canons answered, that they having 
a learned bishop, ought not m contempt of him to be visited by 
anv other which answer so much offended the archbishop, that 
he forthwith fell on the sub prior, and smote him on the face, saying, 
‘Indeed, indeed, doth it become >oii English traitors so to answer 
me ’ Thus raging, w tth oaths not to be recited, he rent m pieces 
the nch cope of the subpnor, and trod it under his feet, and thrust 
him against a pillar of the chancel With such v lolence, that he had 
almo't killed him , but the canons, seeing their subpnor thus almost 
slain, came and plucked off the archbishop with such force, that 
they overthrew him backwards, wherebj they might see that he 
was armed and prepared to fight. The archbishop's men seeing their 
master down, being all strangers, and their jnastePs countrymen, 
horn at Provence, fell upon the canons, beat them, tare them, and 
trod them under feet At lerg'b tt»t carons gett ng away as wed 
as they could, ran bloody and mif}, rent and torn, to the Bishop 
of London to complain, who bade them go to the king at West- 
minster, and tell him thereof W’hereupon four of them went thither, 
the rest were not able, they were so sore hurt , but when they came 
to W es‘TvunsfeT, the k.ng would neither beat nor see them, so they 
returned without redress la the mean season the whole ettv was 
in an uproar, and ready to have rung the common bell, and to have 
hewn the archbishop into small pieces, who was s-cretlv crept to 
Lambhith, where they sought him, and not knowing him by sight, 
said to themselves, ‘ Where ts this ruffian ? that cruel smiter ' He 
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is no winner of souls, but an exactor of money, whom neither God 
nor any lawful or free election did bring to this promotion, but 
the king did unlaivfully intrude him, being utterly unlearned, a 
stranger born, and having a wife,’ &c. But the archbishop conveyed 
himself over, and went to the king with a great complaint against 
the canons, whereas himself was guilty.” This priory' of St. Bartho- 
lomew was again new built in the year 1410. 

Bolton was the last prior of this house, a great builder there ; 
for he repaired the priory church, with the parish church adjoin- 
ing, the offices and lodgings to the said priory belonging, and near 
adjoining. He built anew the manor of Canonbery at Islington, 
which belonged to the canons of tliis house, and is situate in a low 
ground, somewhat north from the parish church there ; but he built 
no house at Harrow on the Hill, as Edward Hall hath written, 
following a fable then on foot. “ The people,” saith he, “ being 
feared by prognostications, which declared, that in the year of Christ 
^524 there should be such eclipses in watery signs, and such con- 
junctions, that by waters and floods many people should perish, people 
victualled themselves, and went to high grounds for fear of drown- 
ing, and especially one Bolton, which was prior of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s in Smithfield, built him a house upon Harrow on the Hill, 
only for fear of this flood. Thither he went, and made provision of 
all things necessary within him for the space of two months,” &c. ; 
but this was not so indeed, as I have been credibly informed. True 
it is, that this Bolton was also parson of Harrow, and therefore 
bestowed some small reparations on the parsonage house, and built 
nothing there more than a dove house, to serve him when he had 
foregone his priory'. 

To this priory King Henry II. granted the privilege of fair, to be 
kept yearly at Bartholomew Tide for three day's, to wit, the eve, the 
day, and next morrow, to the which the clothiers of all England 
and drapers of London repaired, and had their booths and stand- 
ings within the churchyard of this priory, closed in with walls, and 
gates locked every night and watched for safety of men’s goods and 
wares. A court of pie powders was daily during the fair holden for 
debts and contracts. But now, notwithstanding all proclamations 
of the prince, and also the act of parliament, in place of booths' 
within this churchyard, only let out in the fair time, and closed up 
all the year after, be many large houses built, and the north wall 
towards Long Lane taken down, a number of tenements are there 
erected for such as will give great rents. 

Monuments of the dead in this priory are these ; of Rahere, 
the first founder ; Roger Walden, Bishop of London, 1406 ; John 
Warton, gentleman, and Elizabeth his wife, daughter to William 
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Scottj eb<^uLrCf John Louth, gentlcms^^ j Robert Shikeld, gentleinao , 

Sir Bacon, knight, John Ludlow, and Alice his wife, \V 

ThirUnall esquire, Richard Lancaster, herald-at arms , Thomas 
Torald , John Royston , John Watforde , John Carleton , Robert, 
son to Sir Robert Will o why , Gilbert Halstocke, Eleanor, wife to 
Sir Hugh Fen, mother to Margaret Lady Burgavenie, William 
Essex, esquire , Richard Vaitcke, baron of the exchequer, and Mar. 
garet his wife, daughter to William de la Rivar , John Winderhall, 
John Duram, esquire, and Elizabeth his wife, John hlalwaine, 
Alice, wife to BaUtred, daughter to Kniffe , William Scarlet, esquire, 
John Golding , Hugh Walter, gentleman , and the late Sir Walter 
Mildmay, kmght, chancellor of the exchequer, &c 

This priory at the late surrender, the 30th of Henry VIII , was 
lalued at by year 

This church having m the bell-toner six bells m a tune, those bells 
were sold to the parish of St, Sepulchre’s , and then the church being 
pulled down to the choir, the choir was, by the king's order, annexed 
for the enlarging of the old parish church thereto adjommg, and so 
was used till the reign of Queen JIary, who gave the remnant of the 
priory church to the Friars Preachers, or Black Friars, and was used 
as their conventual church until, the 1st of our sovereign lady Queen 
Elizabeth, those friars were put out, and all the said church, with the 
old parish church, was wholly as it stood m the last year of Edward 
VI , given by parliament to remam for ever a parish church to the 
inhabitants within the close called Great St. Bartholomew’s Since 
the which lime that old parish church is pulled down, except the 
steeple of rotten timber ready to fall of itself I have oft heard it 
reported, that a new steeple should be built with the stone, lead, and 
timber of the old parish church, but no such thing was performed 
The parish have lately repaired the old wooden steeple to serve their 
turn On the north side of this priory is the lane truly called Long, 
which reacheth from Smithfield to Aldersgate Street This lane is 
now lately built on both the sides with tenements for brokers, tipplers, 
and such like , the rest of Smithfield from Long Lane end to the bars 
is enclosed with inns, brewhouses, and large tenements , on the west 
side 15 Chicken Lane down to Cow bridge Then be the pens or 
folds, so called, of sheep there parted, and penned up to be sold on 
the niarket-davs. 

Then is Smithfield Pond, which 0/ old lime in records was called 
Horse Pool, for that men watered horses there, and was a great water 
In the 6th of Henry V a new building wa® made in this west part of 
Smithfield betwixt the said pool and the nv er of the Wells, or Tum- 
mill Brook, m a place then called the Elms, for that there grew 
many elm trees , and this had been the place of execution for 
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offenders. Since the which time the building there hath been so 
increased that now remaineth not one tree growing. 

Amongst these new buildings is Cowbridge Street^ or Cow Lane, 
which turneth toward Oldborne, in which lane the prior of Sem- 
peringham had his inn, or London lodging. 

The rest of that west side of Smithfield hath divers fair inns and 
other comely buildings up to Hosier Lane, which also tumeth down 
to Oldborne till it meet with Cowbridge Street. From this lane to 
Cock Lane, over against Pie Corner. 

And thus much for encroachments and enclosure of this Smith- 


field, whereby remaineth but a small portion for the old uses ; to wit, 
for markets of horses and cattle, neither for militaiy exercises, as 
joustings, turnings, and great triumphs, which have been there per- 
formed before the princes and nobility both of this realm and foreign 
countries. For example to note: — In the year 1357, the 31st of 
Edwaid III., great and royal jousts were there holden in Smithfield; 
there being present, the King of England, France, and Scotland, 
liHth many other nobles and great estates of divers lands, 

1362, the 36th of Edward III., on the first five days of May, in 
Smithfield, were jousts holden, the king and queen being present, 
with the most part of the ciiivairy of England, and of France, and 
of other nations, to the which came Spaniards, Cyprians, and Armi- 
nians, knightly requesting the King of England against the pagans 


that invaded their confines. 

The' 48th of Edward III., Dame Alice Perrers, the king’s con- 
cubine, as Lady of the Sun, rode from the Tower of London, 
through Cheap, accompanied of many lords and ladies, every lad> 
leading a lord by his horse-bridle, till they came into West Smith- 
field, and then began a great joust, which endured seven days after. 

Also, the 9th of Richard IL, was the like great riding from the 
Tower to Westminster, and every lord led a lady’s horse-briale; and 
on the morrow began the joust in Smithfield, which lasted two days. 
There bare them well, Henry of Darby, the Duke of Lancasters son, 
the Lord Beaumont, Sir Simon Burley, and Sir Pans Courtney. 

In the 14th of Richard 11 ., after Froissart, royal jousts and tourna- 
ments were proclaimed to be done in Smithfield, to begin on un ay 
. next after the feast of Sb Michael. Many stranprs came forth of 
other countries, namely, Valerian, Earl of St. Paul, that had married 
King Richard’s sister, the Lady Maud Courtney, and M * 

young Earl of Ostervant, son to Albert of Baviere ^ 

and Henault. At the day appointed there issued forth of the T e 
about the third hour of the day, sixty coursers, apparelled for the 
jousts, and upon every one an esquire of honour, ri in^ a ' 

Then came forth sixty ladies of honour, mounted upon palfreys, 
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Tiding on the one side, richly apparelled, and every lady led a knight 
w ith a chain of gold Those knights being on the king’s party had 
their harness and apparel garnished nith white harts, and crowns 
of gold about the harts’ necks, and so they came riding through the 
streets of London to bmithfield, with a great number of trumpets 
and other instruments of music before them The king and queen, 
who were lodged in the bishop’s palace of London, were come from 
thence, w ith many great estates, and placed m chambers to see the 
jouats The ladies that led the knights were taken down from their 
palfress, and went up to chambers prepared for them Then 
alighted the esquires of honour from their coursers, and the knights 
m good order mounted upon them , and after their helmets were 
set on their heads, and being ready in all points, proclamation made 
bv the heralds, the jousts began, and many commendable courses 
were ruij, to tiie great pleasure of the beholders These jousts con- 
tinued matit days, with great feasting, as je may read in Froisart 
In the jear 1393, the 17th of Richard II , certain lords of 
Scotland came into England to get worship by force of arms Tfie 
Earl of Mar challenged the Earl of Nottingham to joust with him, 
and so thev rode together certain courses, but not the full challenge, 
f IT the Earl of Mar was cast both horse and man, and two of his 
Tibs broken with the fall, so that he was convened out of Smithfield, 
and so towards Scotland, but died b) the wav at York. Sir \Yillirm 
Darell, knight, the king’s banner bearer of Scotland, challenged Sir 
Percy Courtney, knight, the king’s banner bearer of England ; and 
when they had nm certain courses, ga\e over without conclusion 
of vrctory Then Cookebome, esquire, of Scotland, challenged Sit 
Nicholas Hawberke, knight, and rode five courses, but Cookeborne 
was borne over horse and man, &c. 

In the lear 1409, the loth of Henry IV , a great play was played 
at the Skinners’ Well, which lasted eight ways, where were to see 
the same the most part of the nobles and gentles m England And 
forthwith began a royal jousting m Smithfield between the Earl of 
Somerset, and the Seneschal of Henalt, Sir John Cornwall, Sir 
Richard Anindell, and the soa of Sir John Cheinev, against certain 
Frenchmen. And the same year 3 battle was fought m Smithfield 
between two esquires, the one called Gloucester, appellant, and the 
other Arthur, defendant. They fought valiantly, but the king took 
up the quarrel into his hands, and pardoned them bolU. 

In the year 1430, the 8th of Henry VI , the 14th of January, 
a battle was done m Smithfield, within the lists, before the kin«-, 
between two tnn of Faversham m Kent, John Upton, notary, 
appellant, and John Downe. gentleman, defendant John Upton put 
upon John Downe, that he and his compeers should imamne the 
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king’s death the day of his coronation. When these had fought 
long, the king took up the matter, and forgave both the parties. 

In the year 1442, the 20th of Henry VI., the 30th of January, a 
challenge was done in Smithfield, within lists, before the king, there 
being Sir Philip la Beaufe of Aragon, knight, the other an esquire of 
the king’s house, called John Ansley or Anstley. They came to the 
field all armed, the knight with his sword drawn, and the esquire 
with his spear, which spear he cast against the knight, but the 
knight avoided it with his sword, and cast it to the ground. Then 
the esquire took his axe, and smote many blows on the knight, and 
made him let fall his axe, and break up his umber * three times, and 
would have smote him on the face with his dagger, for to have siain 
him, but then the king cried hold, and so they were departed. The 
king made John Ansley knight, and the knight of Aragon offered 
his harness at Windsor. 

In the year 1446, the 24th of Henry VI., John David appeached 
his master, Wil. Catur, of treason, and a day being assigned them to 
fi^t in Smithfield, the master being well-beloved, was so cherished 
by his friends, and plied with wine, that being therewith overcome, 
was also unluckily slain by his servant ; but that false servant, for he 
falsely accused his master, lived not long unpunished, for he was 
after hanged at Tybourn for felony. Let such false accusers note this 
for example, and look for no better end without speedy repentance. 

The same year Thomas Fitz-Thomas, Prior of Kilmaine, appeached 
Sir James Butler, Earl of Ormond, of treasons, which had a day 
assigned them to fight in Smithfield, the lists were made, and the 
field prepared ; but when it came to the point, the king commanded 
they should not fight, and took the quarrel into his hands. 

In the year 1467, the 7th of Edward IV., the Bastard of Burgoine 
challenged the Lord Scales, brother to the queen, to fight with him 
both on horseback and on foot. The king therefore caused lists to 
be prepared in Smithfield, the length of one hundred and twenty 
tailors’ yards and ten feet, and in breadth eighty yards and twenty 
feet, double-barred, five feet between the bars, the timber-work 
whereof cost two hundred marks, besides the fair and costly galleries 
prepared for the ladies and other, at the which martial enterprise 
the king and nobility were present. The first day they ran together 
with spears, and departed with equal honour. The next day they 

* Umler and " nmbriere," the shade for the eyes over the sight of the helmet, 
sometimes attached to the visor, and often identified vith it. So in Spencer's 
“ Faerie Queene” Britomart 

“ would not disarmed he 
But only vented up her umhriere 
And so did let her goodly visage to appear." 

Book III. I, 4a. 

t Chafron, chaufrain, the headpiece of a barbed horse. 
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toQrnejed on horseback, the Lord Scales hocse having on his chlfron 
a long spear pike of steel , and as the two champions coped together, 
the same horse thrust his pike into the nostrils of the Bastard’s horse, 
so that for verj pain he mounted so high that he fell on the one side 
with his master, and the Lord Scales rode about him with his sword 
dwran till the king commanded the marshal to help up the Bastard, 
who said, I cannot hold me bv the clouds, for though my horse fail 
me, I will not fail an encounter companion, but the king would not 
suffer them to do any more that day 

The neat morrow thev came into the lists on foot with two pole- 
axes, and fought valiantly , but at the last the point of the pole-axe 
ot the Lord Scales entered into the side of the Bastard’s helm, and 
by force might have placed him on his knees , but the king cast 
down his warder, and the marshal severed them The Bastard re- 
quired that he might perform his enterprise, but the king gave 
judgment as the Bastard relinquished his challenge, &,c. And this 
inav suffice fo’ jousts in Smithfield. 

Now to return through Giltspur Street by Newgate, where I fint 
began, there standeth the fair parish church, called Sl Sepulchre’s 
in the Bailev, or by CharabeTlain gate, m a fair churchvard, though 
not so large as of old time, for the same is letten out for buildings 
and a garden plot 


This church was newly re-edified or built about the reign of 
Henry VI or of Edward IV One of the Pophames was a great 
builder iliere, nameh, of one fair chapel on the south side of the 
choir, as appeareth by his arms and other monuments in the glass 
windows thereof, and also the fair porch of the same church towards 
the south His image, fair graven in stone, was fixed over the said 
porch, but defaced and beaten down His title by offices w-as this, 
Chancellor of Normandy, Captain of Vemojle, Pearch, Susan, and 
Bajon, and treasurer of the king’s household, Hedied rich, leaving 
^eat treasure of strange coins, and was buried in the Charterhouse 
Church by West Smithfield. The first nobihtatmg of these Pophames 
was bv Matilda the empress, daughter to Henrv 1 , and by Henry 
her son One Popharae, gentleman, of very fair lands in South- 
ampionshire, died without issue male, about Henry VI , and leavnng 

j daughters, Aey were married to Fostar, Barentme, Wodnam, 
and Hamden, Popham Dean, disUnt three miles from Oarendon, 
and three miles from Mortisham, was sometime the chief lordship or 
manor house of these Pophames 

Tnere he fanned m this church, Wilham Andrew, Stephen aam- 
parde, Lawrence Warcam, John Dagworth, WiUiam Porter, Robert 
Scarlet, esquires ’ 


* Vemenil Ferche Smanne, and Bavonne 
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Next to this church is a fair and large inn for receipt of travellers, 
and hath to sign the Saracen’s Head, 

There lieth a street from Newgate west to the end of Turnagain 
Lane, and winding north to Oldborne Conduit. This conduit by 
Oldborn Cross was first built 1498. Thomasin, widow to John 
Percival, mayor, gave to the second making thereof twenty marks, 
Richard Shore ten pounds. Thomas Knesworth and others also 
did give towards it. 

But of late a new conduit was there built in place of the old, 
namely, in the year 1577, by William Lamb, sometime a gentleman 
of the chapel to King Henry VI IL, and afterward a citizen and cloth- 
worker of London. The water thereof he caused to be conveyed in 
lead, from divers springs to one head, and from thence to the said 
conduit, and waste of one cock at Oldborne Bridge, more than two 
thousand yards in length. All of which was by him performed at his 
own charges, amounting to the sum of fifteen hundred pounds. 

.^From the west side of this conduit is the highway, there called 
Snore HilL It stretcheth out by Oldborne Bridge over the oft-named 
water of Turnmill Brook, and so up to Oldborne Hill, all replenished 
with fair building. 

Without Oldborne Bridge, on the right hand, is Gold Lane, as is 
before shown. Up higher on the hill be certain inns, and other fair 
buildings, amongst the which of old time was a messuage called 
Scropes Inn, for so I find the same recorded in the 37th of Henry VI. 

This house was sometime letten out to sergeants-at-the-law, as 
appeareth, and was found by inquisition taken in the Guildhall of 
London, before William Purchase, mayor, and escheator for the 
king, Henry VII., in the 14th of his reign, after the death of John 
Lord Scrope, that he died deceased in his demesne of fee, by the 
feoffment of Guy Fairfax, knight, one of the king’s justices, made in 
the 9th of the same king, unto the said John Scrope, knight. Lord 
Scrope of Bolton, and Robert Wingfield, esquire, of one house or 
tenement, late called Sergeants’ Inn, situate against the Church of , 
St. Andrew in Oldborne, in the city of London, with two gardens and 
two messuages to the same tenement belonging in the said city, to 
hold in burgage, valued by the year in all reprises ten shillings. 

Then is the Bishop of Ely’s Inn, so called of belonging and per- 
taining to the Bishops of Ely. William de Luda, Bishop of Ely, 
deceased 1297, gave this house by the name of his manor, with the 
appurtenances in Oldborne, to his successors, with condition his next 
successor should pay one thousand marks to the finding of three 
chaplains in the chapel there. More, John Hotham, Bishop of Ely, 
did give by the name of six messuages, two cellars, and forty acres 
of land, in the suburbs of London, in the parish of St. Andrew in 
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Otdborne, to the pnor and content of Ely» as appeareih by patent, 
the 9th of Edvrard III This man uas llishop of Ely twenty years, 
and deceased 1336 

Thomas Arundcll, Rishop of Elv, beautiMly built of new his 
palace at Ely, and likewise his manon jn ditcn places, especially 
this in Oldbome, which he did not only repair, but rather ncw-built, 
and augmented it with a large port, gatehouse, or front towards the 
street or highnay His arms are yet to be otscerntd in the s'one work 
thereof lie sat Bishop of Ely fourteen years, ard was translated 
to York In this house, for the large and comrnodious rooms thereof, 
dners great and solemn feasts hate been k.ep\ especially by the 
sergeants-at the law, whereof twain are to be noted for pos’cnty 

The first in the year 1464, the 4th of Edward IV^ in Michaeltnas 
term, the sergeants-at la«r held their feast in this house, to the wbich, 
amongst other estates, Matthew BhiUip, mayor of London, with the 
aldermen, sheriff', and commons, of dners crafts, being iniiLcd, did 
repair , hut when the mas or looked to keep the state in the hall, ns 
It had been used in all places w ithin the city and hhertics, ca* of the 
king’s presence, the Lord Gray of Ruther, then lord treasurer of 
England, unwitting the sergean’s, and against their wills, as they 
said, was first placed. MTiercopon the mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mons departed home, and the maser made the aldermen to dine 
with him, flowbeit he and all the citizens were wonderfully dis- 
pleased that he was so dealt with, and the new sergeants and 
othera were right sorry therefor, and had rather than much good, 
as they said, it had not so happened. 

One other feast was likewise there kept in the year 1531, the 13rd 
of King Henry VI H The sergeants then made were in number 
eleien, namely, Thomas Audelcj, Walter Luke, I Bawd wine, L 
Hmde, Christopher Jennie, John Dowscll, Edward Atemnc, Edmond 
Kmghtlei, Roger Chornies, Edward Montague, and Robert \otkfc 

These also held their feast ra this Ely House for five days to 
wit, Friday the 10th of November, Saturdas, Sunday, Monday, and 
Tues^y On Monday, which was their pnncipal day, King Henry 
and Queen Kaih«nne dined there, but in I’^^o chambers, and ihe 
foret-n ambassadors m a third chamber Jn the hall, at the hish 
table, sat Sir Nicholas Lambard, mayor of London, the judges the 
barons of the exchequer, with certain aldermen of the city. At the 
board on the south side sat the master of the rolls, the master of 
the chancery, and worshipful atirens On the north side of the ball 
certain aldermen began the board, and then followed merchants of 
the city, in the cloister, chapel, and gallery, knights, esquires, and 
gentlemen were placed, m the halls the crafts of London The 
sergeants-of law and their w.v„ kept ,n their own chamhen 
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It were tedious to set down the preparation of fish, flesh, and 
other victuals spent in this feast, and would seem almost incredible, 
and, as to me it seemeth, wanted little of a feast at a coronation ; 
nevertheless, a little I will touch, for declaration of the change of 
prices. There were brought to the slaughter-house twenty-four great 
beefs at twenty-six shillings and eightpence the piece from the 
shambles, one carcase of an ox at twenty-four shillings, one hundred 
fat muttons two shillings and tenpence the piece, fifty-one great 
veals at four shillings and eightpence the piece, thirty-four porks 
three shillings and eightpence the piece, ninety-one pigs sixpence 
the piece, capons of grese, of one poulterer (for they had three) ten 
dozens at twentypence the piece, capons of Kent nine dozens and 
six at twelvepence the piece, capons coarse nineteen dozen at six- 
pence the piece, cocks of grose seven dozen and nine at eightpence 
the piece, cocks coarse fourteen dozen and eight at threepence the 
piece, pullets, the best, twopence halfpenny, other pullets twopence, 
pigeons thirty-seven dozen at tenpence the dozen, swans fourteen 
dozen, larks three hundred and forty dozen at fivepence the dozen, 
&c. Edward Nevill was seneschal or steward, Thomas Ratcliffe, 
comptroller, Thomas Wildon, clerk of the kitchen. 

Next beyond this manor of Ely House is Either Lane, turning 
into the field. Then is Furnivall’s Inn, now an inn of chancery, but 
sometime belonging to Sir William Furnivall, knight, and Thomasin 
his wife, who had in Oldbome two messuages and thirteen shops, as 
appeareth by record of Richard II., in the 6th of his reign. 

Then is the Earl of Bath’s Inn, now called Bath Place, of late for 
the most part new built, and so to the bars. 

' Now again, from Newgate, on the left hand, or south side, lieth 
the Old Bailey, which runneth down by the wall upon the ditch of 
the city, called Hounsditch, to Ludgate. I have not read how this 
street took that name, but is like to have risen of some court of 
old time there kept; and I find that in the year 1356, the 34th of 
Edward HI., the tenement and ground upon Hounsditch, between 
Ludgate on the south and Newgate on the north, was appointed 
to John Cambridge, fishmonger, chamberlain of London, whereby 
it seemeth that the chamberlains of London have there kept their 
courts, as now they do by the Guildhall, and till this day the mayor 
and justices of this city kept their sessions in a part thereof, now 
called the Sessions Hall, both for the city of London and shire 
of Middlesex. Over against the which house, on the right hand, 
turneth down St. George’s Lane towards Fleet Lane. 

In this St. George’s Lane, on the north side thereof, remaineth 
yet an old wall of stone, enclosing a piece of ground up Seacoal 
Lane, wherein by report sometime stood an inn of chancery. Which 
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house being greatly decayed, and standing remote from other houses 
of that profession, the company removed to a common hostelry, 
called of the sign Our Lady Inn, not far from Clement’s Inn, which 
they procured from Sir John Fineot, lord chief justice of the King’s 
Bench and since have held it of the owners bv the name of the 
New Inn, paving therefor sit pounds rent by the j ear. as tenants 
at their own will, for more, as is said, cannot be gotten of them, and 
much less will they be put from it Beneath this St George’s Lane, 
the lane called Fleet Lane, winding south by the pnson of the 
Fleet into Fleet Street bj Fleet Bridge; Lower down m the Old 
Bailey IS at this present a standard of timber, w ith a cock or cocks, 
delivering fair spring water to the inhabitants, and is the waste of 
the water serving the prisoners m Ludgate 

Next out of the high street turneth down a lane called the Little 
Bailey, which runneth down to the east end of St. George’s Lane. 
The next is Seacoal Lane, I think called Limebumcr’s Lare, of 
burning lime there with seacoal For I read m record of such ^ 
lane to have been in the parish of St. Sepulchre, and there jet 
remaineth in this lane an alley called Limebumer’s Aliev Near 
unto this Seacoal Lane, m the turning towards Oldbome Conduit, is 
Tumagain Lane, or rather, as in a record of the fth of Edward III , 
Wmdagain Lane, for that it gocth down west to Fleet Dike, from 
whence men must turn again the same way they came, for there it 
stopped Then the high street turneth down Snore Hill to Oldbome 
Conduit, and from thence to Oldbome Bridge, beyond the which 
bridge, on the left hand, is Shoe Lane, by the which men pass from 
Oldbome to Fleet Street by the conduit there In this Shoe Lane, 
on the left hand, is one old house called Oldbome Hall It is now 
letten out into divers tenements 

On the ether side, at the very comer, standeth the parish church 
of St Andrew, in the which church, or near thereunto, was sometime 
kept a grammar school, as appeareth in another place by a pia^ent 
made, as 1 have shown, for the erection of schools There be 
monuments in this church of Thomas, Lord Wnoihcsley, Earl of 
Southampton, buned 1550 , Ralph Rokeby of Lincoln’s Inn, esquire, 
Master of St, Kaihennc’s, and one of the masters of requests to the 
queen’s majesty, who deceased the 14th of June 1 S96 He gave by 
his testament to Christ’s Hospital in London one hundred pounds, to 
the college of the poor of Queen Eliiabeth in East Greenwich one 
hundred pounds, to the poor scholars in Cambridge one hundred 
pounds, to the poor scholars in Oxford one hundred pounds, to the 
prisoners m the two compters in London two hundred pounds, to 
the prisoners m the Fleet one hundred pounds, to the prisoners in 
Ludgate ore hundred pounds, to the prisoners in Newgate one 
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hundred pounds, to the prisoners in the King’s Bench one hundred 
pounds, to the prisoners in the Marshalsea one hundred pounds, to 
the prisoners in the White Lion twenty pounds, to the poor of St. 
Katherine’s twenty pounds, and to every brother and sister there 
forty shillings. William Sydnam founded a chantry there. There 
was also of old time, as I have read in the 3rd of Henry V., an 
hospital for the poor, which was a cell to the house of Cluny in 
France, and was therefore suppressed among the priories aliens. 

From this church of St. Andrew, up Oldborne Hill be divers fair 
built houses, amongst the which, on the left hand, there standeth 
three inns of chancery, whereof the first adjoining unto Crookhom 
Alley is called Thaves Inn, and standeth opposite or over against 
the said Ely House, Then is Fewter Lane, which stretcheth south 
into Fleet Street, by the east end of St. Dunstan’s Church, and is so 
called of Fewters, or idle people, lying there, as in a way leading to 
gardens ; but the same is now of latter years on both sides built 
t^rrough with many fair houses. 

Beyond this Fewter Lane is Barnard’s Inn, alias Mackworth’s Inn, 
which is of chancery, belonging to the Dean and Chapter of Lin- 
coln, as saith the record of Henry VI., the 33nd of his reign, and 
was founded by inquisition in the Guildhall of London, before John 
Norman, mayor, the king’s escheator. The jury said that it was not 
hurtful for the king to license T. Athens, citizen of London, and one 
of the e.\ecutors to John Mackworth, Dean of Lincoln, to give one 
messuage in Holborn in London, with the appurtenances called 
Mackworth’s Inn, but now commonly known by the name of 
Barnard’s Inn, to the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln, to find one 
sufficient chaplain to celebrate divine service in the chapel of St. 
George, in the cathedral church of Lincoln, where the body of the 
said John is buried, to have and to hold the said messuage to the 
said Dean and Chapter, and to their successors for ever, in part of 
satisfaction of twenty pounds lands and rents, which Edward III. 
licensed the said Dean and Chapter to purchase to their own use, 
either of their own fee or tenure, or of any other, so the lands were 
not holden of the king in capite. 

Then is Staple Inn, also of Chancery, but whereof so named I am 
ignorant. The same of late is for a great part thereof fair built, 
and not a little augmented. And then at the bar endeth this ward 
without Newgate. 

Without Ludgate, on the right hand, or north side from the said 
gate, lieth the Old Bailey, as I said, then the high street called Ludgate 
Hill down to Fleet Lane, in which lane standeth the Fleet, a prison 
house so called of the Fleet or water running by it, and sometime 
flowing about it, but now vaulted over. 
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I read that Richard I , iti the ist of his reijii, confirmed to Osbcrt, 
brother to Wilham Lonschamp, Chancellor of England and elect of 
EI>, and to his heirs for eter, the custody of hts house or palace at 
Westminster, with the keeping of his gaol of the Fleet at London , 
also King John, by his patent, dated the 3rd of his reign, gave to 
the Archdeacon of Wells the custody of the said king's house at 
Westminster, and of his gaol of the Fleet, together with the wardship of 
the daughter and heir of Robert Loteland, i.c. Then is Fleet Bndgc 
pitched over the said water, whereof I have spoken in another place 

Then also against the south end of Shoe Lane standeth a fair 
water conduit, whereof William Eastfield, sometime major, was 
founder , for the major and commonalty of London being possessed 
of a conduit head, with divers spnngs of water gathered thereimo in 
the parish of Paddington, and the water conveyed from thence by 
pipes of lead towards London unto Tjboum, where it had lam by 
the space of six j ears or more, the executors of Sir Wilham East- 
Held obtained license of the major and commonalty for them, ip 
the jear 1453, vvith the goods of Sir Wilham to convey the said 
waters, hrst in pipes of lead into a pipe begun to be laid besides the 
great conduit head at Slarylebone, which stretcheth from thence unto 
a separall, bte before made against the Chapel of Rouncevall by 
Charing Cross, and no further , and then from thence to convey the 
said water into the city, and there to make receipt or receipts for the 
same unto the common weal of the commonalty, to wit, the poof 
to drmk, the nch to dress their meats, vthich water was by them 
brou,.ht thus into Fleet Street to a standard, which they had made 
and finished 14 7 1 

The inhabitants of Fleet Street, in the year 1478, obtained heense 
of the mayor, aldermen, and commonalty to make at their own 
charges two cisterns, the one to be set at the said standard, the 
other at Fleet Bridge, for the receipt of the waste water This cistern 
at the standard they built, and on the same a fair tower of stone, 
garnished wuH images of Su CtivstopheT on the top, and angeU 
round about lower down, with sweet sounding bells before them, 
whereupon, by an engine placed in the tower, they divers hours of 
the dav and night chimed such an hymn as was appointed 

This Conduit, or standard, was again new built with a larger 
cistern, at the charges of the city, m the jear 15S2 

From this Conduit up to Fewter Lane, and further, is the parish 
church of St, Du ns tan called in the West, for difference from St, 
Dutistan in the East, where lieth boned T Duke, skinner, in St, 
Katherine’s Chapel, by him built, 1421 , Nicholas Coningstone, John 
Knape, and other, founded chantries there , Ralph Bane, Bishop of 
Coventry and lachfield, 1559, and other 
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Next beyond this church is Clifford’s Inn, sometime belonging to 
Robert Clifford, by gift of Edward II, in these words •. — “The king 
granteth to Robert Clifford that messuage, with the appurtenances, 
next the church of St. Dunstan in the West, in the suburbs of 
London, which messuage was sometime Malculines de Herley, and 
came to the hands of Edward I., by reason of certaine debts which 
the said ’Malculine was bound at the time of his death to our sayde 
father, from the time that hee was escaetor on this side Trent ; 
which house John, Earle of Richmount, did holde of our pleasure, and 
is now in our possession.” — Patent, the 3rd of Edward II. After the 
death of this Robert Clifford, Isabel, his wife, let the same messuage 
to students of the law, as by the record following may appear : — 

“ Isabel quae Juit uxor Roberti Clifford., Messuagium umparlilum 
quod Roberius Clifford habuit in parochta sci. Dttiislonis West, in 
suburbia Londini, tenuit, et tllud dtmisit post mortem diet. 

Roberti, Apprenticiis dc banco, pro .v. It. annuatium, &^c. Anno 
Eduardi Tcrtii, inquisitio post mortem Roberti Clifford^ 

This house hath since fallen into the king’s hands, as I have 
heard, but returned again to the Cliffords, and is now let to the said 
students for four pounds by the year. 

Somewhat beyond this Clifford’s Inn is the south end of New 
Street, or Chancellor Lane, on the right hand whereof is Sergeants’ 
Inn called in Chancery Lane, And then next was sometime the 
house of the converted Jews, founded by King Henry' III., in place 
of a Jew’s house to him forfeited, in the year 1233, and the 17th 
of his reign, who built there for them a fair church now used, and 
called the chapel for the custody of the Rolls and Records of 
Chancery. It standeth not far from the Old Temple, but in the 
midway between the Old Temple and the New, in the which house 
all such Jews and infidels as were converted to the Christian faith 
were ordained and appointed, under an honest rule of life, sufficient 
maintenance, whereby it came to pass that in short time there were 
gathered a great number of converts, which were baptized, instructed 
in the doctrine of Christ, and there lived under a learned Cltristian 
appointed to govern them. Since the which time, to wit, in the 
year 1290, all the Jews in England were banished out of the realm, 
whereby the number of converts in this place was decayed; and 
therefore in the year 1377 this house was annexed by p.atent to 
William Burstall Clarke, custos rotulorum, or keeper of the Rolls 
of the Chancery, by Edward 111 ., in the Sth year of his reign ; and 
this first Master of the Rolls was sworn in Westminster Hall, at the 
table of marble stone. Since the which time that house hath been 
commonly called the Rolls in Chancery Lane. 

Notwithstanding such of the Jews, or other infidels, as have in 
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this realm been converted to Oinsiiinity, and baptized, have been 
relieved there ^ for I hnd in record that one Wilhant Piers^ a Jew 
that became a Chnsuan, was baptized in the Sth of Kichard II , and 
had twopence the dav allowed him during his h^c by the said hinj 

On the west side was sometime a house pertaining to the prior of 
Necton Parh, a house of canons in Lincolnshire, This was commonls 
called Hereflete Inn, and was a brewhoase, b-t now fair built for the 
fii e elerks of the Chancery, and stande.h os er against the said house 
cnlled the Fflls, and ncir unto the lane which now entere'h F tcLcts 
Croft, or Pickets Fi«ld Then ts Shere Lane, openins also into 
Fickcts Field, hard by the bars 

On this north side of Fleet Street, m the year of Christ 159S, 
1 observed, that when the labourers had broken up the pas emeu t, 
from against Chancery Lane end up toward SL Dunstan's Church, 
and had digged f_ur feet deep, they found one other pat enient of 
hard stone more sufiicient than the first, and therefore harder to be 
broken, under the which they found in the made ground piles Jif 
timber druen verv thick, and almost close to-^cther, the same being 
as black as pitch or coal, and many of them rotten as earth, which 
proseth that the grout'd there, as sundry o’her places of the c-ty, 
have been a tnaruh, or fall of springs. 

On the south side from Ludgate, before the wall of the aty^ be 
fair built houses to Fleet Bridge, on which bridge a cistern for 
receipt of spring water was made by the men of Fleet Street, but 
the watercourse is decayed, and not restored. 

Nest is Cride Lane, and therein Bndew ell, of old lime the king’s 
house, for the kings of this realm have been there lodged , and till 
the 9th of Henry 1 tl , the courts were kept in the king's house, 
wheresoever he was lodged, as may appear by ancient records, 
whereof I have seen tnany, bu' for example SC forth one in the 
Chapter of Towers aiid Castles 

King Henry \ HI hwiH there a stately and beau'tful house of new, 
for receipt of the Emperor Charles V , who, in (he year of Cbnst 
1522, was lodged himself at the Blackfnars, but his nobles m this 
new built Bndewcll, a gaJletv being made out of the house over the 
wafer, and through the wall of the city, into the emperor's lodging at 
the Elackfnars King Henry himself oftentimes lodged there also, 
as, numclv, in the year 1535, a parliament being then holden in the 
Blacktriars, he crea'Cd estates of nobility there, to wit, Henry Fiti 
Roy, a child, which he had by Elizabeth Blunt, to be Earl of 
Nottingham, Duke of Richmond and of Somerset, Lieutenant- 
General from Trent northward. Warden of the East, hliddle, and 
Mest Marches, for anenst Scotland, Henry Courtney, Earl of 
Devtioshire, cfluyii-ictman. uj .h«. Wj, Vic ol 'Exrtm , 
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Henry Brandon, a child of two years old, son to the Earl of Suffolk, 
to be Earl of Lincoln ; Sir Thomas Manners, Lord Rose, to be Earl 
of Rutland ; Sir Henry Clifford, to be Earl of Cumberland ; Sir 
Robert Ratcliffe, to be Viscount Fitzwater ; and Sir Thomas Boloine, 
treasurer of the king’s household, to be Viscount Rochford. 

In the year 152 8, Cardinal Campems was brought to the king’s pre- 
sence, being then at Bridewell, whither he had called all his nobility, 
judges, and councillors, &c. And there, the 8th of November, in 
his great chamber, he made unto them an oration touching his 
marriage with Queen Katherine, as ye may read in Edward Hall. 

In the year 1529, the same King Henry and Queen Katherine 
were lodged there, whilst the question of their marriage was argued 
in the Blackfriats, &c. 

But now you shall hear how this house became a house of 
correction. In the year 1553, the 7th of King Edward VI., the 
loth of April, Sir George Baron, being mayor of this city, was sent 
fqr to the court at Whitehall, and there at that time the king gave 
unto him for the commonalty and citizens, to be a workhouse for 
the poor and idle persons of the city, his house of Bridewell, and 
seven hundred marks land, late of the possessions of the house 
of the Savoy, and all the bedding and other furniture of the said 
hospital of the Savoy, towards the maintenance of the said work- 
house of Bridewell, and the hospital of St. Thomas in Southwark. 

This gift King Edward confirmed by his charter, dated the 26th 
of June ne.vt following; and in the year 1555, in the month of 
February, Sir William Gerarde, mayor, and the aldermen entered 
Bridewell, and took possession thereof according to the gift of the 
said King Edward, the same being confirmed by Queen Mary. 

The Bishop of St, David’s had his inn over against the north side 
of this Bridewell, as I have said. 

Then is the parish church of St Bridges, or Bride, of old time 
a small thing, which now remaineth to be the choir, but since 
increased with a large body and side aisles towards the west, a‘ 
the charges of William Venor, esquire, warden of the Fleet, aboie 
the year 1480, all which he caused to be wrought about in the stita- 
in the figure of a vine with grapes and leaves. See. The partJace 
betwi.xt the old work and the new, sometime prepared as a vmple 
to be set up in the hall of the Duke of Somerset’s house at ‘ office, 
was bought for eight score pounds, and set up in the yeno them 
One wilful body began to spoil and break the same in the yf 
but was by the high commissioners forced to make it .oming to 
and so it resteth. John Ulsthorpe, William Evesham, Joh lying in 
and other founded chantries there. ; appointed 

The next is Salisbury Court, a place so called for tha' Pope ; and 
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to the Bishops of Salisbur/j and nas their inn, or London house, 
at such time as they were summoned to come to the pm I lament, 
or came for other business It hath of late time been the dwellm;, 
first of Sir Richard Sackvde, and now of Sir Thomas Sackvile his 
son, Baron of Buckhurst, Lord Treasurer, who hath greatly enlarged 
It with stately buildings 

Then as Water L-ant, ■roV'tmg dww”, biy the viit oC a house 
called the Hanging Sword, to the Thames 

Then was the WTiite Fnars Church, called FraJns biatci Maria 
tie Monte Canneli^ first founded, saith John Bale, by Sir Richard 
Gray, knight, ancestor to the Lord Gray Codnor, in the year 1341 
King Edward I gave to the prior and brethren of that house a plot 
of ground in Fleet Street, whereupon to build their house, which 
was since re edified or new bmlt by Hugh Courtney, Earl of Devon- 
shire, about the year 1350, the Z4th of Edward 111 John Lutken, 
mayor of London, and the commonalty of the citv, granted a lane 
called Crockers Lane, retching from Fleet Street to the Thamv, 
to build in the west end of that church Sir Robert Knoles, knight, 
was a great builder there also, in the reign of Richard It , and of 
Henry IV He deceased At his minor of Scone Thorpe, m Norfolk, 
m the year <407, and was brought to London, and honourably 
buried by the Lady Constance his wife, in the body of the said 
\Vhite Friars Church, which he had newly bmlt 

Robert Marshall, Bishop of Hereford, built the choir, presbyter), 
steeple, and many other parts, and was there buned, about the year 
1420 There were buned also m the new choir. Sir John Mow- 
bery, Earl of Nottingham, 1398, Sir Edward Courtney, Sir Hugh 
Motiigomety, and Sit John his brothti , John Wollt, son to Sir 
John WoUe , Thomas Eayholt, esquire, Elizabeth, Countess of 
Athole , Dame Johan, wife to Sir Thomas Say of Alden Sir Pence 
Castle, baron , John, Lord Graj, son to Reginald, Lord Gray of 
Wilton, 141 S, Sir John Ludlow, knight. Sir Richard Dcrois, 
snight , Richard Grav, knight, John Ashley, knight, Robert 
ipstow, esquire, Thomts Perry, esquire, Robert Tempest, esquire, 
ne-iham Call, Wilham Neddow 

wate the old choir were buried Dame Margaret, &.C., Eleanor 
the D-s , Sr John Etowne, knight, and John his son and heir, 
as, aamon de Berfurde, kmghi , Peter W'lgus, esquire , Robert 
Blackfrv, esquire, Sir John Skargell, knight, Sir John Nonce, 
Roy, a Sir Geffrey RooSe, knight, Matthew Hadocke, esquire, 
NottinghClarell, esqmre , John Apnchard, esquire, William Went- 
General Huire , Thomas Wicham, esquire. Sir Terwit, knight; 
West Man Popham, knight. Bastard de Scales, Henry Blunt, 
Devonshire, labeth Blunt , John Swan, esqmre , Alice Foster, one 
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of the heirs of Sir Stephen Popham; Sir Robert Brocket, knight; 
John Drayton, esquire; John, son to Robert Chanlowes, and his 
daughter Katherine; John Salvin, William Hampton,’ John Bampton, 
John Winter, Edmond Oldhall, William Appleyard, Thomas Dabby, 
esquires; Sir Hugh Courtney, knight; John Drury, son to Robert 
Drury; Elizabeth Gemersey, gentlewoman ; Sir Thomas Townsend, 
knight; Sir Richard Green, knight; William Scott, esquire; Thomas 
Federinghey, I, Fulforde, esquire ; Edward Eldsmere, gentleman ; 
W. Hart, gentleman ; Dame hlarj' Senclare, daughter to Sir Thomas 
Talbot, knight; Anchor, esquire; Sir William Moris, knight, and 
Dame Christian his wife; Sir Peter de Mota, knight; Richard 
Hewton, esquire ; Sir I. Heron, knight ; Richard Eton, esquire ; 
Hugh Stapleton, gentleman ; 'William Copley, gentleman ; Sir Ralph 
Saintowen, knight ; Sir Hugh Bromeflete, knight ; Lord Vessey, 
principal founder of that order, the 6th of Edward IV., &c. 

This house was valued at ;^62, 7s. 3d., and rvas surrendered the 
Mth of November, the 30th of Henry VIII. 

In place of this Friars Church be now many fair houses built, 
lodgings for noblemen and others. 

Then is the Sergeants’ Inn, so called, for that divers judges and 
sergeants at the law keep a commons, and are lodged there in 
term time. 

Next is the New Temple, so called because the Templars, before 
the building of this house, had their temple in Oldborne. This 
house was founded by the Knights Templars in England, in the 
reign of Henry II., and the same was dedicated to God and our 
Blessed Lady, by Heraclius, Patriarch of the church called the Holy 
Resurrection in Jerusalem, in the year of Christ 1185. 

These Knights Templars took iheir beginning about the year 
1 1 18, in manner following. Certain noblemen, horsemen, religiously 
bent, bound by vow themselves in the hands of the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, to serve Christ after the manner of regular canons in 
chastity and obedience, and to renounce their own proper wills for 
ever; the first of which order were Hugh Paganus, and Geffrey de 
S. Andromare. And whereas at the first they had no certain habita- 
tion, Baldwin, king of Jerusalem, granted unto them a dwelling-place 
in his palace by the Temple, and the canons of the same Temple 
gave them the street thereby to build therein their houses of office, 
and the patriarch, the king, the nobles, and prelates gave unto them 
certain revenues out of their lordships. 

Their first profession was for safeguard of the pilgrims commg to 
visit the sepulchre, and to keep the highways against the lying in 
wait of thieves, &c. About ten years after they had a rule appointed 
unto them, and a white habit, by Honorius II., then rope, and 
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■whereas they had but nine in number, they began to increase greatly 
Afterward, in Pope Eusetiius' time, they bare crosses of red cloth on 
their uppermost garments, to be known from others , and in short 
time, because they had their first mansion hard by the Temple of our 
Lord m Jerusalem, they were called Knights of the Temple 

Many noble men m all parts of Christendom became brethren of 
this order, and bmlt for themselves temples in every city or great 
town m England, but this at London was their chief house, which 
tiler built after the form of the temple near to the sepulchre of 
our Lord at Jerusalem Thej bad also other temples in Cambndge, , 
Bristow, Canterbury, Dover, Warwick. This Temple m London 
was often, made a. storehouse of men’s treasure, I ttiean such as 
feared the spoil thereof m other places 

Matthew Pans noteth that m the year 1232, Hubert de Burgh, 
Earl of Kent, being prisoner m the Tower of London, the Icing w-as 
informed that he had much treasure laid up in this New Temple, 
under the custody of the Templars Whereupon he sent for tl/ 
master of the Temple, and c'camined him straitly, vvho confessed 
that money being delivered unto him and his brethren to be kept, 
he knew not how much there was of it The king demanded to have 
the same delivered, but it was answered, that the money being com- 
mit led unto their trust, could not be delivered without the license 
of him that committed it to ecclesiastical protection, whereupon the 
king sent his Treasurer and Justiciar of the Exchequer unto Hubert, 
to require him to resign the money wholly into his hands, who 
answered that he would gladly submit himself, and all his, unto the 
king’s pleasure , and thereupon desired the knights of the Temple, 
in Ills behalf to present all the keys unto the king, to do his pleasure 
with the goods which he had committed unto them. Then the king 
couiTuanded the money to be faithfully told and laid up in his 
treasury, bv inventory, wherein was found, besides ready tnonej, 
vessels of gold and silver unpnceable, and many precious stones, 
which would make all men wonder if they knew the worth of them. 

This Temple was again dedicated 1240, belike also newly re 
edified then 

These Templars at this time were in so great glory, that they 
entertained the nobilitv, foreign ambassadors, and the prince him- 
self very often, insomuch that Matthew Pans cneth out on them 
for their pnde, vvho being at the first so poor, as they had but one 
horse to serve two of them, m token whereof they gave in their 
seal two men nding of one horse, yet suddenly they waxed so in- 
solent, that they disdained other orders, and sorted themselves with 
noblemen 

King Edward I in the year 1283, talnng with him Robert 
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Waleran, and other, came to the Temple, where calling- for the 
keeper of the treasure-house, as if he meant to see his mother’s 
jewels, that were laid up there to be safely kept, he entered into 
the house, breaking the coffers of certain persons that had like- 
wise brought their money thither, and he took away from thence 
to the value of a thousand pounds. 

Many parliaments and great councils have been there kept, as 
may appear by our histories. In the year 1308, all the Templars 
in England, as also in other parts of Christendom, were apprehended 
and committed to divers prisons. In 1310, a provincial council was 
holden at London against the Templars in England, upon heresy 
and other articles whereof they were accused, but denied all e.xcept 
one or two of them, notwithstanding they all did confess that they 
could not purge themselves fully as faultless, and so they were con- 
demned to perpetual penance in several monasteries, where they 
behaved themselves modestly. 

• Philip, king of France, procured their overthrow throughout the 
wmole world, and caused them to be condemned by a general council 
to his advantage, as he thought, for he believed to have had all 
their lands in France, and therefore seized the same in his hands 
as I have read, and caused the Templars to the number of four and 
fifty, or after Fabian, threescore, to be burned at Paris. 

Edward 11 . in the year 1313, gave unto Aymer de Valence, Earl 
of Pembroke, the whole place and houses called the New Temple at 
London, tvith the ground called Pickets Croft, and all the tenements 
and rents, with the appurtenances, that belonged to the Templars 
in the city of London and suburbs thereof. 

After Aymer de Valence, sayeth some, Hugh Spencer, usurping 
the same, held it during his life, by whose death it came again to 
the hands of Edward III. ; but in the meantime, to wit, 1324, by 
a council holden at Vienna, all the lands of the Templars, lest the 
same should be put to profane uses, were given to the knights 
hospitallers of the order of St, John Baptist, called St. John of 
Jerusalem, which knights had put the Turks out of the Isle of 
Rhodes, and after won upon the said Turks daily for a long time. 

The said Edward III., therefore, granted the same to the said 
knights, who possessed it, and in the eighteenth year of the said 
king’s reign, were forced to repair the bridge of the said Temple. 
These kn^hts had their head house for England by West Smithfield, 
and they in the reign of the same Edward III. granted, for a certain 
rent of ten pounds by the year, the said Temple, with the appurte- 
nances thereunto adjoining, to the students of the common laws of 
England, in whose possession the same hath ever since remained ; 
and is norv divided into two houses of several students, by the name 
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of Inns of Court, to wit, the Inner Temple, and the Middle Temple, 
who kept two several halls, but they resort all to the said Temple 
Church, in the round walk whereof, which is the west part without the 
choir, there remaineth monuments of noblemen buned, to the number 
of eleven Eijht of them are iraases of armed knights — five lying 
cross legged as men vowed to the Holy Land, against the infidels 
and unbelieving Jews , the other three stratght-legged. The rest are 
coped stones all of grey marble The first of the cross-legged was 
W Marshall, the elder Earl of Pembroke, who died 1219, Will, 
hlarshall, his son, Earl of Pembroke, was the second, he died 1331 ; 
and Gilbert Marshall, his brother, Earl of Pembroke, slam in a 
tournament at Hertford, beside Ware, in the year 1341, 

After this Robert Rose, otherwise called Fursan, being made a 
Templar in the year 1245, died and was buried there, and these are 
all that I can remember to have read of, Sir Nicholas Hare, 
blaster of the Rolls, was buried there in the year 155^ 

In the year 1381, the rebels of Essex and of Kent destroyed ayi 
plucked down the houses and lodgings of this Temple, took out of 
the church the books and records that were in hutches of the 
apprentices of the taw, earned them into the streets, and burnt 
them The house they spoiled and burned for wrath that they bare 
Sir Robert Halles, Lord Pnor of St John’s m Smithfield , but it 
was since again at di\ ers times repaired, namely, the gate-house of 
the Middle Temple m the reign of Henry VIII , by Sir Amias Paulet, 
knight, upon occasion, as in mv Annals I have shown. The great 
hall of the Middle Temple was newly built m the year 1572, in the 
reign of our Queen Elizabeth. 

This Temple Church hath a master and four stipendiary priests, 
with a clerk I hese for the ministration of divine service there have 
stipends arowed unto them out of the possessions and revenues of 
the late hospual and house of St John’s of Jerusalem in England, 
as It had been m the reign of Edward VI , and thus much far the 
said New Temple, the farthest west part of this ward, and also of 
this CUV for the liberties thereof, which ward hath an alderman, and 
his deputies three In Sepulchres parish, common council six, con 
stables four, scavengers (our, wardmote inquest twelve, SL Bridgets 
paush, common councillors eight, constables eight, scavengers eight, 
wardmote inquest twenty , m St, Andrew’s, common council two, 
constables two, scavengers three, wardmote inquest twelve, It 1$ 
taxed to the fifteen at thirty-five pounds one shilling 
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^ilEncti im'tTjout, fl)E t&jtntn^siitlj tn numBcr, consisting ot 
tijc Bflcoiigij o£ Soiitljfaaris, in tijr CJonntn of Stirccg, 

Having treated of wards in London on the north side the Thames, 
in number twenty-five, I am now to cross over the said river into the 
borough of Southwark, which is aiso a ward of London without the 
walls, on the soutli side thereof, as is Portsoken on the east, and 
Farringdon extra on the west. 

This borough being in the county of Surrey, consisteth of divers 
streets, ways, and winding lanes, all full of buildings, inhabited ; and 
first, to begin at the west part thereof, over against the west suburb 
of the city. 

On the bank of the river Thames there is now a continual building 
of tenements, about half a mile in length to the bridge. Then from 
the bridge, straight towards the south, a continual street, called Long 
fiouthwark, built on both sides with divers lanes and alleys up to St. 
efeorge’s Church, and beyond it through Blackman Street towards 
New Town, or Newington, the liberties of which borough e.\tend 
almost to the parish church of New Town aforesaid, distant one 
mile from London Bridge, and also south-west a continual building 
almost to Lambetli, more than one mile from the said bridge. 

Then from the bridge along by the Thames eastward is St. Olave's 
Street, having continual building on both the sides, with lanes and 
alleys, up to Battle Bridge, to Horsedown, and towards Rotherhithe ; 
also some good half mile in length from London Bridge. 

So that I account the whole continual buildings on the bank of 
the said river, from the west towards the east, to be more than a 
large mile in length. 

Then have ye, from the entering towards the said Horsedown, one 
other continual street called Bermondes high street, which stretcheth 
south, likewise furnished with buildings on both sides, almost half a 
mile in length, up to the late dissolved monastery of St. Saviour 
called Bermondsey. And from thence is one Long Lane, so called 
of the length, turning west to St. George’s Church afore named. Out 
of the which lane mentioned, Long Lane, breaketh one other street 
towards the south, and by cast, and this is called Kentish Street, 
for that is the way leading into that country ; and so have you the 
bounds of this borough. 

The antiquities most notable in this borough are these : First, for 
ecclesiastical, there was Bermondsey, an abbey of black monks ; St. 
Mary Overy, a priory of canons regular ; SL Thomas, a college or 
hospital for the poor ; and the Lock, a lazar house in Kent Street. 
Parish churches there have been six, whereof five do remain, viz., 
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Si. Mar> Magdalen, in the pnory of St. Mary 0\ eiy, now the same 
St. Mary 0\ery (s the pansh church for the said Ma-y Magdalen, 
and for St Margaret on the HiU, and is called St Saviour 

St Margaret on the Hill hems pat down is row a court for justice , 
St Thomas m the hospital serveth for a parish church as afore , St 
George a pansh church as before it did , so doth St Olave and St 
Mary Magdalen, by the abbey of Bermondsej 
There be also these five pnsons or gaols — 

Tlie Clinli. DO the Eante-l 

Tche Compter, la the late parish churcii of St Margaret J 

The Maisbalsey 

TTie King s Bench. 

itnd lie While Lion, all In Long SouuiwarL. J 
Houses taost notable be these , — 

The Bishop of Winchester a house. 

The Bishop of Rochester s house. 

The UuJre of So To'!, s house, or bouiiiwarl f Jj ce. 

The Tabard, an hostelry or inn f 

The Abbot of Hyde his house. | 

The lYwr of Lea es his liouse 

The Abbot of St Augustine, his bouse, j 

The Bndge House 

The Abbot of BauaJe, his house, 

Battailc Bridge 

The Stewes on the bank of Thames JS 
And the Bear Ganlens there. 

Now, to return to, the west bank, there be two ,bear-gardens, the 
old and new places, wherein be kept bears, bulls, aiid other beasts, 
to be baited, as also mastiffs in several kennels, nounslied to bait 
them These bears and other beasts are there baited in plots of 
ground, scaffolded about for the beholders to stand safe 

Next on this bank si as sumetinie the Bordello, or Stewes, a place 
£0 called of certain stew houses privileged there, for the repair of 
incontinent men to the like women, of the which privilege I haie 
read thus — 

Id & parliament bolden at W esimiDster the £th ot Henry II it was ordaineJbv 
the commons and confirmed bythe ling and lords, tiiat divers constitutions for 
ever should be kept w ithin that lordship or franchtse, ncrording to the old castoms 
that had been there used time out of mind amongst the Vihtuh these following 
were some vti, — 

' That no stew -holder or his wife should let or slay any single w Oman, to go and 
come freely at all times w hen they hsied 

r^o stPw holder to keep any woman to board, but she to board abroad at 
her ^ensure. 

To lake no more for the Woman s eharober m the Wirek than fourteen pence, U 
•* Not to keep open his doors upon the holidays. 

‘ Not to keep any single womin m his bouse on the holidays, but the l^UifF to 
to see them voided out of the lordship ^ 

“No single woman to be kept against her vrill that w ould leave her «in. ' 

No siewdioaiet to receive any woman of religion, or any tnans 
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“ No single woman to take money to he with any man, but sne he with him all 
night till the morrow. * 

■’ No man to be drawn or enticed into any stew-house. 

The constables, bailiff, and others, every week to search e\ery stew house. 

“No stew holder to keep any w oman that hath the penlous infirmity of burning, 
not to sell bread, ale, flesh, fish, wood, coal, or any victuals, *S.c," 

These and many more orders were to be observed upon great 
pain and punishment. I have also seen dtvers patents of confirma- 
tion, namely, one dated 1345, the 19th of Edward HI. Also I 
find, that m the 4th of Richard II., these stew-houses belonging to 
Wilham Walworth, then Mayor of London, were farmed by Froes ot 
Flanders, and spoiled by Walter Tjler and other rebels of Kent. 
Notwithstanaing, I find that ordinances for the same place and 
houses were again confirmed m the reign of Henrj' VI., to be 
continued as before. Also, Robert Fabian writeth, that m the year 
1506, the 21st of Henry VII., the said stew-houses in Southwark 
were for a season inhibited, and the doors closed up, but it was not 
Iqng, saith he, ere the houses there were set open again, so many as 
were permitted, for, as it was said, whereas before were eighteen 
houses, from thenceforth were appointed to be used but twelve onl>. 
These allowed stew-houses had signs on their fronts, towards the 
Thames, not hanged out, but painted on the walls, as a Boar’s Head, 
the Cross Keys, the Gun, the Castle, tlie Crane, the Cardinal’s Hat, 
the Bell, the Swan, I have heard of ancient men, of good 
credit, leport that tiiese single women were forbidden the rues of 
the church so long as they continued that sinful life, and were 
excluded fiom Chnstian burial if they weie not reconciled before 
their death. And therefoie there was a plot of ground called the 
Single Woman’s Churchyard, appointed for them far from tue parish 
church 

In the xear of Christ 1546, the 37th of Henry VIII , this row of 
stews in Southwark was put down by the king's commandment, wnich 
was proclaimed by sound of trumpet, no more to be privileged, and 
Used as a common biothel, but the inhabitants of the same to keep 
good and honest rule, aa m other places of this realm, Kc 

Then next is the Clink, a jail or prison for the trespassers in those 
parts ; namely, in old time, for such as should brabble, fray, or break 
the peace on the said bank, or in the brothel-houses, they w ere by 
the inhabitants thereabout apprehended and committed to this jail, 
where they w ere straitly impriaoned. 

Next IS the Bishop of Winchester’s house, or lodging, when he 
Cometh to this city ; which house was first built by Wilham Gifford, 
Bishop of Winchester, about the year tioy, the 7th of Henry I., 
upon a plot of ground pertaining to the prior of Berniondaej, as 
appeareth by a wiit direcied unto the barons of the Exchequer in 
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the ye^r 1366, the 4 lit of Edward HI , the bishop’s see bcm" toid, 
for ei^ht pounds, due to the inonl.3 of Bermondsey for the Bishop of 
Winchester’s lodging in Sotithwark. This is a t cry fair house, well 
repaired, and hath a large wharf and landing-place, called the Bishop 
of Winchester’s Stairs 

Adjoining to this, on the south side the roof, is the Bishop of 
Rochester’s inn or lodging, by whom first erected 1 do not now 
remember me to ha\ e read , but well I w ot the same of long time 
hath not been frequented by any bishop, and heth ruinous for lack 
of reparations The abbot of Mascrlcy had a house there. 

East from the Bishop of Winchester’s house, directly 01 er against 
It, standeth a fair church called St, Mary o\er the Rie, or Otene , 
that IS, o\et the water This church, or some other tn place thereof, 
was of old time, long before the Conquest, a house of sisters, foutidcd 
by a maiden named Marv, unto the which house and sisters she 
kft, as was left to her by her patents, the otersight and profits of a 
cross ferrj, or traverse ferry over the Thames, there kept before th^t 
anv bridge ssas hmlt This house of sisters was after by Swithen, a 
noble lady, converted into a college of priests, who m place of tl e 
ferry built a bridge of timber, and from time to time kept the same 
m good reparations , but lastly the same bridge was built of stone , 
and then in the year 1106 was this church again founded for canons 
regulars by William Pont de la Arche and William Dauncy, knights, 
Normans 

William Gifford, Bishop of Winchester, was a good benefactor 
al.o. Cut he, as some have ooted, built the body of that church in the 
year 1 106, the 7th of Henry I 

The canons first entered the said church then , Algodus was the 
first prior 

Kmg Henry I by his charter gave them the church of St. Mar- 
garet m Southwark. 

Kmg Stephen confirmed the gift of King Henry, and also gave the 
stone. house, which was William Pont de la Arche’s, by Down gate. 

This pnory was burnt about the year 1307, wherefore the canons 
cid found a hospital near unto their pnory, where they celebrated 
until the pnory was repaired. Which hospital was after, bv consent 
of Peter de la Roch, Bishop of W inchcster, removed into the land of 
Anicius, Archdeacon of Surrey, in the year 133 S, a place where the 
water was more plentiful and the air move wholesome, and was 
dedicated to St. Thomas. 

This Peter de Rupibus, or de la Roch, founded a large chapel of 
Sl Mary hlagdalen, in the said church of St. Mary Ov ene , whicli 
chapel was after appointed to be the parish church for the inhabitants 
near adjoining 
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This church was again newlv built in the reign of Richard II and 
King Henry IV. 

John Gower, esquire, a famous poet, was then an especial bene- 
factor to that work, and was there buried on the north side of the 
said church, in the chapel of St. John, where he founded a chantry. 
He lieth under a tomb of stone, with his image, also of stone, over 
him ; the hair of his head, auburn, long to his shoulders, but curling 
up, and a small forked beard ; on his head a chaplet, like a coronet 
of four roses ; a habit of purple, damasked down to his feet ; a collar 
of esses gold about his neck ; under his head the likeness of three 
books which he compiled. The first, named Spectduni Meditanih, 
written in French; the second. Vox Clamaniis, penned in Latin; 
the third, Con/essio Amaniis, written in English, and this last is 
printed. Vox Clamaniis, with his Cronica Tripartita, and other, 
both in Latin and French, never printed, I have and do possess, but 
Spcailtim Meditaniis I never saw, though heard thereof to be in 
F'ent. Beside on the wall where he lieth there was painted three 
virgins crowmed ; one of the which was named Charity, holding this 
device — 

" En toy qui cs Fitz de dieu !e perc, 

S.auve sou que gist souz cest piere." 

The second writing, Mercy, with this device — 

"O bone Jesu, fait (a mercie 
At alme dont le corps gist icy,” 

The third writing, Pitj', with this device — 

" Pur ta pit6 Jesu regarde, 

Et met cest alme eh sauve garde." 

His arms a field argent, on a chevron azure, three leopards’ 
heads gold, their tongues gules ; two angels supporters, on the crest 
a talbot ; his epitaph — 

" Armigeri scutum nihil a modo fert sibi tutum. 

Reddidit immolutum morti generate tributum, 

Spiritus exutum se g.aude.at esse solufum, 

Est ubi virtutum regnum sine labe statulum." 

The roof of the middle west aisle fell down in the year 1469. 
This priory was surrendered to Henry VIII., the 31st of his reign, 
the 27th of October, the year of Christ 1539 , valued at 6r. dd. 

by the year. 

About Christmas next following the church of the said priory was 
purchased of the king by the inhabitants of the borough. Doctor 
Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, putting to his helping hand. 
They made thereof a parish church for the parish church of St Mary 
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Magdalen, on tlie sou'll side oJ tlic sud cTooir, and of St. Margatcl 
on-the-Hill which were unde one parish of 5 t Saaiour, 

There be monuments in this church of Robert Lilnrd, or 
Hiliard, c squire , Margaret, daughter to the I-idy Audle>, svtfe to 
Sir Thomai. Audle> , William Grevdle, esquire, and Margaret his 
w ife , one of the heirs of Wdham SpersVmt, taquue j pame 
Katherine, wife to John Stoke, alderman , Robert hlerfin, esquire ; 
Wilham II, daU, esqu'-e , Lord Ospav Fetar , Sir George Ilrewes, 
knight John llrowne , Lady Brandon, wifj to Sir Thomas Bran- 
don , William, Lord Scales, William, Earl Watren , Dame Maud, 
rufe to s;ir John reach , LewVmer ; Dame Margartt Elrmgton, owe; 
of 'he hers of Sir Thomas Elring+on , John JJomden, esquire, 
Robert St Magil , John Sandhurst, John Gower, John Duticell, 
merchant tailor, 1516, John Sturlon, esquire, Robert Rouse; 
Thomas Tong, first Norro>, and after Clarenceau* klng-of .arms , 
W’lUiam Vrickham, translated from the sec of Lincoln to the 
bishopric of Winchester in the month of March 1595, deceased tlf: 
nth of June next following, and tias buned here, Thomas Cure, 
esquire, saddler to King Edward VI, Queen Mar), and Queen 
Elirabeih, deceased the S4<h of Mav 1598, iS.c 

Now passing through St Matv O aery’s Close, in possession of the 
Lord Mountacute, and Pepper Alley, into Long Southwarlc, on the 
right hand thereof the market hill, where the leather Is sold, there 
stood the late-named parish church of St. Margaret, given to St 
Marv Oiery by Henrv I , put down and joined with the pansh of 
St Marv ^Iagdalen, atid united to the late dissolved priory church 
of St Mary Oven 

A part of this parish church of St Margaret is now n court, 
nherein the assizes and sessions be kept, and the court of admiralty 
IS also there kept One other part of the same church is now a 
prison, called the Compter m Southwark, £.c. 

Farther up on that side, almost directly over against St, George’s 
Church, was sometime a large and most sumptuous house, built 
by Charles Brandon, late Duke of Suffolk, in the reign of Henrv 
VIII, which was called Suffolk House, but coming afterwards 
into the king's hands, the same was called Southwark Place, and 
a mint of coinage was there kept for the kin" 

To this place came King Edward VI ° m the second of his 
reign, from Hampton Court, and dmed m it. He at that time 
made John York, one of the sheriffs of London, knight, and then 
rode through the city to Westminster 

Qaeen Mary gave this bouse to Nicholas Heath, Archbishop 
of York, and to his successors, for ever, to be their mn or lodging 
for their repair to London, m recompense of York House near to 
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Westminster, vrliicii King Henry, her father, had taken from Cardinal 
Wolsey, and from the see of York, 

Archbishop Heath sold the same house to a merchant, or to 
merchants, that pulled it down, sold the lead, stone, iron, &c., and 
in place thereof built many small cottages of great rents, to the 
increasing of beggars in that borough. The Archbishop bought 
Norwich House, or Suffolk Place, near unto Charing Cross, because 
it was near unto the court, and left it to his successors. 

Now on the south side to return back again towards the bridge, 
over against this Suffolk Place, is the parish church of SL George, 
sometime pertaining to the priory of Bermondsey, by the gift of 
Thomas Ardeme and Thomas his son, in the year 1122. There 
lie buried in this church William Kirton, esquire, and his wives, 
1464. 

Then is the White Lion, a gaol so called, for that the same was 
a common, hostelry for the receipt of travellers by that sign. This 
house was first used as a goal within these forty years last, since 
the which time the prisoners were once removed thence to a house 
in Newtown, where they remained for a short time, and were re- 
turned back again to the foresaid White Lion, there to remain as 
in the appointed gaol for the county of Surrey. 

Ne.\t is the gaol or prison of the King’s Bench, hut of what 
antiquity the same is I know not For I have read that the courts 
of the King’s Bench and Chancery have ofttimes been removed from 
London to other places, and so hath likewise the goals that serve 
those courts ; as in the year 1304 Edward I. commanded the 
courts of the King’s Bench and the Exchequer, which had remained 
seven years at York, to be removed to their old places at Loaddn. 
And in the year 13S7, the xith of Richard II., Robert Tresilian, 
chief-justice, came to the city of Coventry, and there sate by the 
space of a month, as justice of the King’s Benches, and caused 
to be indited in that court about the number of two thousand 
persons of that country. 

It seemeth, therefore, that for that time the prison or gaol of that 
court was not far off Also in the year 1392, the i6th of the same 
Richard, the Archbishop of York being lord chancellor, for good- 
will that he bare to his city, caused the King’s Bench and Chancer)- 
to be removed from London to York, but ere long they were returned 
to London. 

Then is the Marshalsea, another gaol or prison, so called, as per- 
taining to the marshals of England. Of what continuance kept in 
Southwark I have not learned; but like it is, that the same hath 
been removable, at the pleasure of the marshals ; for I find that in 
the year 1376, the 50th of Edward III., Henry Percy, being marshal^ 
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tept his prisoners in the citj of London, where ha\'in- committed 
one John Prendergast, of Norwich, contrary to the hbertie* of the 
city of London, the citizens, by persuasion of the I-ord FiUw alter, 
their standard-bearer, took armour and ran wath sreat rage to the 
marshal’s mn, brake up the gates, brought out the pnsoner, and con- 
veyed him awa>, minding to hate burnt the stocks in the midst of 
their city, but they first sought for Sir Henrv Percy to hate punished 
him as I have noted in my annals 

More, about the feast of Easter nevt following, John, Duke of 
Lancister, hating caused all the whole navy of England to be 
gathered together at London, it chanced a certain esquire Jo kill 
one uf the shipmen, which act the other shipmen taking m til part, 
they brought their suit into the king’s court of the Marshalsea, which 
then, as chanced, saith mine author, was kept in Southwark. But 
when they perceived that court to he so favourable to the murderer, 
and further that the king’s warrant was also gotten for his pardon, 
the) in great furv ran to the house wherein the murderer Was iiMj 
pnsoned, brake into it, and brought forth the prisoner with his 
on his legs They thrust a knife to his heart, and sucked him as if he 
had been a dog , after this they tied a rope to his gyves and drew 
him to the gallows, where when thev had hanged him, as though 
the^ had done a great act, they caused the trumpets to be sounded 
before them to their ships, and there in great triumph they spent the 
res* of the day 

Also the rebels of Kent, in the vear 1381, brake down the houses 
of the Marshalsea and King’s Bench in Southwark, took from thence 
the prisoners, brake down the house of Sir John Immorih, then 
marshal of the Marshalsea and King’s Bench, &,c. Afier this, in 
the year 13S7, the irth of Richard II , the morrow after Bartholomew 
Day, the king kept a great council in the castle of Nottingham, and 
the Marshalsea of the king was then kept at Imaghborough by the 
space of five days or more. In the vear 1443 Sir Walter Manny 
was marshal of the Slarshalsea, the aand of Henry VI William 
Brandon, esquire, was marshal in the Sth of Edward IV In the 
year 1504 the pnsoners of the Marshalsea, then m Southwark, brake 
out, and many of them being taken were executed, especially such 
as had been committed for felony or treason 

From thence towards London Bridge, on the same side, be many* 
fair inns, for receipt of travtllers, bv these signs, the Spur, Christo- 
pher, Bull, Queen’s Head, Tabard, George, Hart, King’s Head, &c. 
Amongst the which the most ancient is the Tabard, so called of the 
sign, which, as we now term it, is of a jacket, or sleeveless coat, 
whole before, open on both sides, with a square collar, viinged at 
the shoulders , a stately garment of old time, commonly w nm of 
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noblemen and others, both at home and abroad in the wars, but 
then, to wit, in the wars, their arms embroidered, or othenvise depict 
upon them, that every man by his coauof-arms might be known from 
others. But now these tabards are only worn by the heralds, and be 
called their coats-of-arms in service. For theinn of the Tabard Geoffrey 
Chaucer, esquire, the most famous poet of England, in commendation 
thereof, writeth thus ; — 

" BefeU that in that season, on a day, 

In Southw.ark at the Tabard, ,as I lay, 

Readie to wenden on my Pdgnmage 
To Canterburie with devout courage. 

At night was come into that hostene. 

Well nine-and-twemie in a companie, 
or sundrie folke, by adventiire yfalle. 

In fellowship, and pilgrimes were they all. 

That toward Canterburie wolden ride. 

The chambers and the stables weren wide. 

And well we weren eased at the best," &e. 

, Within this inn was also the lodging of the abbot of Hide, by the 
city of Winchester, a fair house for him and his train when he came 
to that city to parliament, iS:c. 

And then Thieves’ Lane, by St. Thomas’s Hospital. The Hospital 
of St. Thomas, first founded by Richard Prior of Bermondsey, in the 
Cellarer’s ground against the wall of the monastery, in the year 1213, 
he named it the Almerie, or house of alms for converts and poor 
children ; for the which ground the prior ordained that the almoner 
should pay ten shillings and fourpence yearly to the Cellarer at 
Michaelmas. 

But Peter de Rupibus, Bishop of Winchester, in the year 1215, 
founded tlie same again more fully for canons regular in place of the 
first hospital. He increased the rent thereof to three hundred and 
forty-four pounds in the year. Thus was this hospital holden of the 
prior and abbot of Bermondsey till the year 1428, at which time a 
composition avas made between Thomas Thetford, abbot of Ber- 
mondsey, and Nicholas Buckland, master of the said Hospital of St. 
Thomas, for all the lands and tenements which were holden of the 
said abbot and convent in Southwark, or elsewhere, for the old rent 
to be paid unto the said abbot. 

There be monuments in this hospital church of Sir Robert 
Chamber, knight j William Fines, Lord Sayj Richard Chaucer, 
John Gloucester, Adam Atwood, John Ward, ^lichael Cambridge, 
William West, John Golding, esquires; John Benham, George 
Kirkes, Thomas Kninton, Thomas Baker, gentlemen; Robert, son 
to Sir Thomas Fleming ; Agnes, wife to Sir Walter Dennis, knight, 
daughter, and one of the heirs of Sir Robert Danvars ^ John 
Evarey, gentleman; &c. 
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This hospital sras bv the visitors, in the year 153S, valued at 
two hundred and si-rtv-six pounds seventeen shillings and six* 
pence, and was surrendered to Henry VIII in the 3°th jear oT his 
reign 

In the vear 15^3, the cititens of London haiing purchased the 
VO d suppressed Hospital of St. Thomas m Sowhwark, m the month 
of Julj began the reparations thereof, for poor, impo'ent, lame, and 
disea-ed peoole, so that in the month of November next following 
the sick and poor people were taken in And in the jear I 553 i 
on the lo’h of April, King Edward VI , in the 7th of his reign, 
gave to the major, cornmonaltv, and citiiens of London, to be a 
workhouse for the poor and idle persons of this citj, his house of 
Lndeneil, and seven hundred marks lands of the Savov rents, 
which hospital he had suppressed, with all the beds, bedding, and 
other furniture belonging to the same, towards the mam'enance 
of the said workhouse of Endewell and of this Hospital of SL 
Thom IS in Southwark. This gift the king confirmed by his chartes, 
dated the 26th of June next following, and willed it to be called 
the King’s Hospital m Southwark. 

The church of this hospital, which of old time served for the 
tenements near adjoining, and pertaining to the said hospital, re* 
mainetb as a parish church 

But now to come to St Olave’s Street On the bank of the 
river of Thames is the parish church of St Olave, a fair and meet 
large church, but a far larger parish, especially of aliens or strangers, 
and poor people, in which church there lieth entombed Sir John 
Burcettur, knight, 1466 

Over against this parish church, on the south side the street, 
was sometime one great house built of stone, with arched gates, per- 
taining to the pnor of Lewes in Sussex, and was his lodging when 
he came to London It was now a common hostelry for travellers, 
and hath to sign the Walnut Tree 

Then east from the said parish church of St. Olave is a qnav' 
In the jear 1330, by the license of Simon Swanlond, Major of 
London, built bv Isabel, widow to Hammond Goodchepev And 
next thereunto was then a gmat house of stone and timber, be- 
longing to the abbot of St, Augustine without the walls of Canter- 
burj , which was an ancient piece of work, and seemcth to be one 
of the first bmlt houses on that side the river over against the 
aty , It was called the abbot’s inn of St Augustine in Southwark, 
and was sometime bolden of the Earls of IVarren and Surrev, as 
appeareth by a d;ed made laSi, which 1 have read, and may be 
Englished thus 

..1 o ail V present writing shall come, John Earl W atTcn sendelh greet- 
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h?. Knn'.v \c, tint n’C Inw nltoci'th'T rcmi'etl nnd fjtiit-chimert for ti'; and 
our lieir^; for e%cr, to Xiohn'T:. abbot of St. A«!;u';tine‘>; of Cantcrburv, nnd the 
convent of th" same, nnd tiiinr auccovnors. ‘uiit to our court of Southuark, wliicb 
tl'.ej* ov.c unto tu;. for aU tint wanuri^c an! houses thereon built, and .nil their 
appurtcmncfi;. ulnch they have of our fee In Poutinvark, sitinte upon the Thames, 
betuc'-n the R'idce HoU'O .and the church of St. Glare. And the said messuage, 
rvith the biiildmga Ihi'roon b nil, and all their npnimenanccs, to them and their 
successors, ue hire granted in ysrpetual alms, to hold of us and our heirs for the 
same, saring the scrrtcc due to an\ other persons, if any such be, thin to us ; and 
for this remit and grant the 'a'd .abbot .and consent bar e giren unto us fire shillings 
of rent rcariv h Southuatk, and han- rcccirctl us and oar hers in all benefices 
irhich sliall be in their church for en r.' 


This suit of court one Willi.am Gnaspeis rv.as bound to do to the 
said c.arl for the s.aid mcssii.a"e, nnd heretofore to .acquit in nil things 
the church of St Augustine .ag.ainst the said carl. 

-This liou'o of late time belonged to Sir Anthony Scntlcg.ar, then 
to %V.arham Scntlcg.ar, &c., .and is non called Scntlcgnr House, but 
divided into sundrv tenements. Xcat is the Rridgc House, so called 
being .a storehouse for stone, limber, or rehatsoever pertaining to 
the buildin.g or repairing of London Bridge. 

This house scemeth to base taken beginning svith the first founding 
of the bridge either of stone or timber : it is a large plot of ground, 
on the bank of the river Thames, containing divers large buildings 
for stowage of things necessary towards reparation of the said bridge. 

There .arc .also divers garners for laying up of uheat, and other 
grainers for service of the city, as need requireth. Moreoier, there 
be cert.ain mens built, in number ten, of uhich siv bo vcr\' large, the 
other four being but half so big. These uerc nurtiosely made to 
bake out the bread corn of the said gr.aincrs, advnnagc 

for relief of the poor citizens, when need should require. Sir John 
Throstone, knight, sometime an embroiderer, then a goldsmith, one 
of the sheriffs 1516, gave by his testament towards the making o 
these ovens two hundred pounds, avhich thing w.as performed > ns 
e.xccutors. Sir John IHunday, goldsmith, then being mayor, there 
was of late, for the enlarging of the s.aid Bridge House, ta 'Cn m 
an old brenhousc. called Goldings, which was given to the city by- 
George Mone-c, sometime mayor, .and in place thereof is non a .air 
hrev.house new built, for service of the city with beer. 

iSie.xt was the abbot of Battle’s Inn. betwixt the Bn ^ ou. ^ 
and Battle Bridge, likeivisc on the bank of the ntcr o lara s , 
the walks .and gardens thereunto appertaining, on the ot ter s’ ^ ^ 
the way before the gate of the said house, and njas c.a c e 1 . , 

there is now an inn, called the Flower do L’ r'OT tia ^ 
three Flower dc Luces. Much other build.. ig^ o sma e 
are thereon builded, replenished with str.angers an 0 t , 
most part poor people. 
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Then is Battle Bndgc, so called of Eaitaile Abbey, for that it 
■staadeth on the ground, and o\cr a watercourse flowing out of 
Thames, pertaining to that abbe>, and was, therefore, both built and 
repaired b> the abbots of that house, as being hart! adjoining to the 
abbit’s lodging 

Btjond this bridge is Bermondsey Street, turning south, in the 
south tnd whereof was sometime a priory or abbey of St Saviour, 
called IJcrmond's Eye m Southwark, founded by Alwm Chdde, a 
ciiiien of London, in the year toSl 

I etcr, Rii hard, Ohstert, and Umbalde, monks de Carttate, came 
unto Bermondsey in the year T0S5, and Fcter was made first prior 
til re, be appointment of the prior of the house, called Chant) in 
1 rince, or which means this pnory of Bermondser, being a cel! to 
tlut m I ranee, was accounted a pnory of Aliens 

In the year 1094 deceased Alum Chdde, founder of this house 
Then William Kufus gave to the monks his manor of Bermondse', 
with the appurtenances, and built for them there a new grea^ 
church 

Robert Blewet, Bishop of Lincoln, King William’s chancellor, 
ga\e them the manor of Charlton, with the appurtenances Also 
(leofTrey Martell, by the grant of Geoffrey Magnavile, gave them the 
land of Halingbury and the tithe of Alferton, Ac, 

More, in the year iiaj, Thomas of Ardeme, and Thomas his 
son, gave to the monks of Bermond’s Eye the church of St George 
m Southwark, S.C, 

In the year 1165 Kmg Henry II confirmed to them the hyde 
or terntorv of Southwark, and Laygham ^\ addon, with the land of 
Coleman, Ac. 

In the year t57i the pnois of Ahens throughout Ewglawd betrg 
scired into the king’s hands, Richard Denton, an Englishman, was 
made prior of Bermondsey, to whom was committed the custody 
of the said pnory, bv the letters patents of King Edward III , saving 
to the king the advowsons of churches. 

In the year 1380, the 4th of Richard II , this pnory was made 
a denison, or free English, for the fine of two hundred marts paid 
to the king’s Hanaper m the chancery In the year 1399 John 
Attelborough, pnor of Bermondsey, was made the first abbot of that 
house by Pope Boniface IX., at the smt of King Richard 1 1 

In the year 1417 Thomas Thetford, abbot of Bermondsey, held 
a, plea in chancery against the king fur the manors of RtcsIoti, 
Bermondsey, and Stone, in the county of Somerset, m the which 
suit the abbot prevailed and recovered against the king 

In the year 1539 this abbey was valued to di spend bv the year 
four hundred and seventy-four pounds fourteen shillings and four- 
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pcncc-halfpcnny, and was surrendered to Henry VIII., the 3i5tof 
his reign ; the abbey church was then pulled down by Sir Thomas 
Pope, knight, and in place thereof a goodly house built of stone and 
timber, now pertaining to the Earls of Sussex. 

There are buried in that church, Lcoftane, provost, shrive or 
domesman of London, 1115; Sir William Bowes, knight, and Dame 
Elizabeth his wife ; Sir Thomas Pikeworth, knight ; Dame Anne 
Audlcy ; George, son to John Lord Audley ; John Winkfield, esquire; 
Sir Nicholas Blonket, knight; Dame Bridget, wife to William Trus- 
scll ; Holgrave, baron of the e.vchequer, &c. 

Next unto this abbey church standeth a proper church of St. 
Mary hfagdalcn, built by the priors of Bermondsey, serving for 
resort of the inhabitants (tenants to the prior or abbots near adjoin- 
ing), there to have their divine service. This church remaineth, 
and serveth as afore, and is called a parish church. 

Then in Kent Street is a lazar-house for leprous people, called 
the Lokc, in Southwark, the foundation wliercof 1 find not. Now, 
Iraving touched divers principal parts of this borough, I am to speak 
somewhat of its government, and so to end. 

This borough, upon petition made by the citizens of London to 
Edward 1 ., in the ist year of his reign, was, for divers causes, by 
parliament granted to them for ever, yielding into the exchequer the 
feefirm of ten pounds by the year ; which grant was confirmed by 
Edward III., who, in the 3rd of his reign, gave them license to take 
a toll towards the charge of paving the said borough with stone. 
Henry IV. confirmed the grant of his predecessors ; so did Edward 
IV., &c. 

But in the year 1550 King Edward VI., for the sum of si.x 
hundred and forty-seven pounds two shillings and one penny, paid 
into his court of augmentations and revenues of his crown, granted 
to the mayor and commonalty all his lands and tenements in South- 
wark, except, and reserved, the capital messuage, two mansions, 
called Southwark Place, late the Duke of Sufiblk’s, and all the 
gardens and lands to the same appertaining, the park, and the 
messuage called the Antelope. Moreover, he gave them the lord- 
ship and manor of Southwark, with all members and rights thereof, 
late pertaining to the monastery of Bermondsey. And all messuages, 
places, buildings, rents, courts, waifs and strays to the same apper- 
taining in the county of Surrey, except as is before excepted. He 
also granted unto them his manor and borough of Southwark, with 
all the members, rights, and appurtenances, kite of the possession 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and his see in Southwark. More- 
over, for the sum of five hundred marks, he granted to the said 
mayor and commonalty, and their successors, in and through the 
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borough and town of Jsouthwark, and in all the panshcs of Sl 
S aviour, St Olave, and St George, and the pansh of SL Thomas’s 
Hospital, now called the King’s Hospital, and elsewhere, in the said 
town and borough of Southwark, and Kentish Street, Bermondsey 
Street, m the parish of Newington, all waifs and strays, treasure- 
trove, all felons' gooos, &.C , within the parishes and precinct afore- 
said, S.C , the return of writs, processes, and warrants, ic. , together 
with a fjir in the whole town for three days, to wit, the 7th, Sili, 
and 9th ot bepieraber, yearly, wuh a court of pyc powders A mcw 
of frank pledge. With attachments, arrests, &.c. Also to arrest all 
felons and other malefactors within ihcir precinct, and send them 
to ward and to Newgate. Provided that nothing in that grant 
should be prcjudiaal to the stewards and marshal of the king’s 
house The same premises to be holdcn of the manor of East 
GiLpnwich, m the county of Kent, bv fealty m free forage. Dated 
at \Vcstmin5tLr the 23rd of April, in the 4th of his reign. All 
which was also confirmed by parliament, d.c, aVnd the same yeii^ 
in the Whitsun week, in a court of aldermen kept at the GuildhaTl 
of London, Sir John Aylophe, knight, was sworn the first alderman 
of Crid.„e Ward Without, and made up the r umber of twenty -six 
aldermen of London. 

This borough at a subsidy to the king yieldeth about one thousand 
marks, or eight hundred pounds, which is more than any one city in 
England payeth, except the city of London And also the muster 
of men m this borough doth likewise m number surpass all other 
cities, except London. And thus much for the borough of South- 
wark, one of the twenty six wards of London, which hath an aider- 
man, deputies three, and a bailiff, common council none, constables 
sixteen, scavengers six, wardmote inquest twenty , and is taxed to 
the fifteen at seventeen pounds seventeen shillings and eightpence. 


2L|)cJ£ulmibjSitmtl]outj lljt JZIalls cf lljt ssaib Citg Siiefin tautfftb. 
£l3.al6a_faiiI)out tlf)t Hibtttus jitort at large btsctibtb. 

Having spoken of tms city, the original, and increase, by degrees , 
the walls, gates, ditch, castles, lowers, bridges, the schools and houses 
of learning , of the orders and customs, sports and pastimes , of the 
honour of citizens and worthiness of men j and last of all, bow the 
same city is divided into parts and wards, and how the same be 
bounded, and what monuments of antiquity or ornaments of build- 
ing, 1" every of them, as also in the borough of Southwark , 1 am 
next to speak briefly of the suburbs, as well without the gates and 
walls as V iihout the liberties, and of the monuments m them. 
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Concerning the estate of the suburbs of this city in tie rei^n of 
Jfeiiry IL, Fitz-Stephen liath these words : — 

"Upwards, on lhewust,"jjiihlic, "is the king’s pal.ico, which is an incomparabie 
building, rising with a raw inure and bulwark aloft upon the river, two miles from 
the wail of the city, but yet conjoined with a continual suburb. On all sides, 
without the houses of tlie suburbs, are tlie citizens’ gardens and oicb.nrds, planted 
witti trees, both large, sigliily, and adjoining together. On the north side are 
pastures and plain meadows, with brooks running through them, turning w’.ater- 
milis with a pleasant noise. Xot far off is a great forest, ,a well-wooded ch.ase. 
having good covert for harts, bucks, docs, boars, and wild bulls. The corn-fields 
are not of a hungry sandy mould, but as the fruitful fields of Asia, yielding 
plentiful increase, and filling the barns with corn. There are near London, on the 
tiortii side, especial wells in the suliurbs, sweet, wholesome, and clear. Amongst 
which HoU well, CUrkenweli, and St. Clement's Well are most famous, and most 
frequented 'by schoi.ars and joutlis of the city in summer evenings, when they walk 
forth to Like the air.‘'|J 


Thus far out of Fftz-Sccpheti for the suburbs at that time. 

The and of King Henry III. the forest of Middlese.v and the 
warren of Staines were disafforested ; since the which time Uic 
suburbs about London hath been also mightily incieased with buiid- 
3igs ; for first, to begin in the cast, by the Tower of London, is tlie 
Hospital of St. Katherine, founded by Matilda, the queen, wife to 
King Stephen, as is afore shown in Tortsoken H'ard Froni this 
piecinct of Su Katherine to Wapping in the west, Uie usual place 
of ececutioii for hanging of pirates and sea-rovers, at the low-water 
mark, and there to remain till three tides had overflowed them, 
teas never a liousc standing within these forty years ; but since the 
gallows being after removed farther off, a continual street, or filthy 
straight passage, with alleys of small tenements, or cottages, hutlt 
inhabited by sailors' victuallers, along by the river of Thames, abnost 
to Katclifle, a’ good mile from the Tower. 

On the east side, and by north of the Tower, heth East Smidt- 
fveld, Hogs’ Street, and Tower Hill ; and east from them both was 
the new abbey called Grace, founded by Edward 111. From thence 
Ratcliffc up East Smitbficld, by Kigbtingale Lane, which runneth 
south to’the Hermitage, a brewhouse so called of a hermit somettmo 
being Uiere beyond this lane to the manor of Bramley, called m 
record of Ricblid IL Villa East Smithfield and Villa Bramky, 
and to the tnanor of Shadwell, belonging to the Dean of Paul s 
There hath been of late, in place of elm-trees, many small tenements 
raised towards Ratclilfe ; and Ratciiffe nself hath ^ 
in buildmcr ’eastward, in place where I Iiave known a la^e htah 

,rt* (4 5m..r«s on toll. <1.0 f«, "to “ “’h«.T 

hold of Limo Hursl, ot Umo HosJ, connptl, coOod U™ Hon-o, 
™olfr Sta?a. VVoppinV. E». Sroi.l.fi.U, 
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Ratdific, ro\^ ose note on tKe north side, also concemins pirates 
I read that in the ^car 1440, m ihc Lent season, certain persons, 
\uih snt ships, brought front beyond the seas fish to victual the city 
of London, which fish, when they had delncrcd and were returning 
homeward, a number of sea thieses, in a barge, in the night 
upon them, when they were asleep m their scssels, riding at anchor 
on the riser Thames, and slew them, cut their throats, cast them 
oictboard, look, their money, and drowned iheir ships, for that no 
man should espy or accuse them. Two of these thieses were after 
taken, and hanged in chains upon a gallow. set upon a raised hill, 
for tha' purpOit made, in the held tejond Last Smitbfield, so that 
th.i mi„ht be seen far into the nier Thames The first tmildins at 
RatulifTe in my youth, no to be forgo’tcn, was a fair free school and 
almshouses, founded by Avice Gibson, wife to Nicholas Gibson, 
grocer, a* before I bave no‘cd , but of late years shipwrights and, 
for the most part, other marine men, luic burlt many large and 
strong houses for themselies, and smaller for sailors, from ihenes 
almost to Poplar, and so to BlackwalL Now for Tower Hill , the 
plain iberc is likeivise greatly diminished by merchants for building 
of small tenements From thence towards Aldgate was the Mmones, 
whereof 1 have spoken. 

From Aldgate east again both a large street, replenished wittt 
buildings . to wit on the north side the parish church of St Botolph, 
and so other buildings, to Hog Lane, and to the bars on both sides. 

Also without the bars both the sides of the s'ttet bo pes’ered with 
eot'ages and alleys, even up to Whitechapel Church, and a!mo>t half 
a mile beyond it, into the common field , all which ought to be open 
and free for all men But this common field, I say, being sometime 
the beauty of this city on that part, is so encroached upon by 
building of filthy cottages, and with Other purpressors, enclosures, 
and lay stalls (notwithstanding all proclamations and acts of parlia- 
ment made to the contrary), that in some places it scarce remain eth 
a sufficient highway for the meeting of carnages and drotes of cattle. 
Much less IS there any fair, pleasant, or wholesome way for people 
to walk on foot , which is no small blemish to so famous a aty to 
hate so unsat oury and unseemly an entrance or passage thereunto 

Now of Whitechapel Church somewhat, and then hack again to 
Aldga'e This church is, as it were, a chapel of case to the parish 
of Stebinhith, and the pan on of Stebmhith hath the gitt thereof, 
which, being first dedicated to the name of Cod and the Blessed 
Virgin, js now called St Mary Matfellon. About the rear i4aS, 
the 6th of Kmg Henry VI , a devout widow of that parish had long 
time cherished and brought up of alms a certain Frenchman, or 
Breton born, which nio=t unkmdly and cruelly in a night murdered 
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the said widow sleeping in her bed, and after fled with such jewels 
and other stuff of hers as he might carry ; but he Wtis so freshly 
pursued, that for fear he took the church of St George in Southwark, 
and challenged privilege of sanctuary there, and so abjured the king’s 
land. Then the constables having charge of hirn brought him into 
London, intending to have conveyed him eastward ; but so soon as 
he was come into the parish where before he had committed the 
murder the wives cast upon him so much filth and ordure of the street, 
that, notwithstanding the best resistance made by the constables, 
they slew him out of hand j and for this feat, it hath been said, that 
parish to have purchased that name of St. Mary Matfellon ; iDut I 
find in record the same to be called Villa beats Marije de Matfellon, 
in the 21st of Richard II. 

More, we read that in the year 1336, the loth of Edward III., 
the Bishop of Alba, cardinal and parson of Stebinhith, procurator- 
general in England, presented a clerk to be parson in the church of 
tl^ Blessed Mary called Matfellon, without Aldgate of London, &c. 

Now again from Aldgate north-west to Bishopsgate lieth Hounds- 
ditch, and so to Bishopsgate. 

North, and by east from Bishopsgate, lieth a large street or 
highway, having on the west side thereof the parish church of St. 
Botolph. 

Then is the Hospital of St. Mary of Bethlehem, founded by a citizen 
of London, and as before is showed ; up to the bars without the which 
is Norton Fall Gate, a liberty so called, belonging to the Dean of 
Paul’s; thence up to the late dissolved priory of St. John Baptist, 
called Holywell, a house of nuns, of old time founded by a Bishop 
of London. Stephen Grausend, Bishop of London, about the year 
1318, was a benefactor thereunto; re-edified by Sir Thomas Level, 
knight of the Garter, who built much there in the reigns of Henry 
VII. and of Henry VIII. ; he endowed this house with fair lands, 
and was there buried in a large chapel by him built for that purpose. 
This priory was valued at the suppression to have of lands two 
hundred and ninety-three pounds by year, and was surrendered 
IS 39 , 31st of Henry' VIII. The church thereof being pulled 
down, many houses have been built for the lodgings of noblemen, 
of strangers born, and other. 

From Holywell in the high street is a continual building of tene- 
ments to Shoreditch, having one small side of a field, already made 
a garden plot. Over against the north corner of this field, between 
it and the church of St. Leonard in Shoreditch, sometime stood a 
cross, now a smith’s forge, dividing three ways ; forth right the 
highway is built upon either side, more than a good flight shot, 
towards Kingsland, Newington, Tottenham, &c. 
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Oa the left band ts Galde Street, which reacheth west to a stone 
cross over against the north end of Golden L.ane, and so to the end 
of Goswell Street On the right hand of this Galde Street, not far 
from Shoreditch, but on the north side thereof, is Hoxton, a large 
street with houses oa both sides, and is a prebend belonging to 
Paul’s Church la London, but of Shoreditch parish. 

On the right hand, beyond Shoreditch Chutch toward HacLney, 
arc some latc-buUt houses upon the common soil, for it was a laystall, 
but those houses belong to the pansh of Stebinluih 
On the other side of the highway from Bishopsgate and Hounds 
ditch is the Dolphin, a common mil for receipt of travellers , then 
a house built by the Lord John Powlet, then Fisher’s Folly, and so 
up to the west end of Berwardes lane is a continual budding of 
small cottages , then the hospital called St. Maty Spittle, hard within 
the bars, whereof I have spoken in Bishopsgate Ward, 

From the which bats towards Shoteditch on. that side is all along 
a continual budding of small and base tenements, for the most pajrt 
lately erected. 

Amongst the which, I mean of the ancientest budding, was one 
row of proper small houses, with gardens for poor decayed people, 
there placed by the pnor of the said bospitil , every one tenant 
whereof paid one penny rent by the j ear at Christmas, and dined 
with the prior on Christmas Day , but after the suppression of the 
hospital these houses, for want of reparations, m few years were 
so decayed, that it was called Rotten Row, and the poor wom-out — 
for there came no new in their place — houses, for a small portion of 
money, were sold from Goddard to Russell, a draper, who new built 
them, and let them out for rent enough, takmg also large fines off 
the tenants, near as much as the houses cost him purchase and 
building , fo’" he made his bargains so hardly with all men, that 
both carpenter, bricklayer, and plasterer were by that work undone , 
and yet, m honour of his name, it is now called Russeil’i, Row 
Now for the pansh of St. Leonard at Shored it cK The Archdeacon 
of London is always parson thereof, and the cure is served by a 
vicar In this church have been divers honourable persons buried, 
as appearetb by monuments yet remaining — Sir John Elnngton, 
with Margaret his wife, daughter and heir to Thomas, Lord Itcb- 
tnghain, widow to WiUiana Blount, son and heir to Walter Blount 
the first Lord Mountjoy, which Margaret died 1481 , Sir Humphrey 
Starkie, recorder of London, baron of the Exchequer, John Gadde, 
shireman of London, and Anne his wife, 1480 , Sir Thomas Seymore, 
Mayor of London, deceased ^ Sir Thomas Ligh, doctor of law, 
*545 Item, under one fair monument heth buned the Lady 
Katherine, daughter to Edward, Diie of Bi.etingham, wife to 
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Ralph Nevell, Earl of Westmoreland, who died 1553; also 
Elianor, daughter to Sir William Fasten, uife to Thomas Mannars, 
Earl of Rutland, 1551 ; Margaret, daughter to Ralph Nevell, Earl of 
Westmoreland, and ttife to Henry Mannars, Earl of Rutland, 1560 ; 
Katherine, daughter to Henry Nevell, Earl of Westmoreland, and 
wife to Sir John Constable of Holderness, 1591; Anne, daughter 
to T. Mannars, Earl of Rutland , Sir T. Mannars, fourth son to 
Thomas, Earl of Rutland, 1591 ; Oliver Mannars, fifth son to 
Thomas, Earl of Rutland, 1563, all under one monument j Richard 
and Harry Young, 1545. 

Notwithstanding that, of late one vicar there, for covetousness of 
the brass, which he converted into coined silver, plucked up many 
plates fixed on the graves, and left no memory of such as had been 
buried under them, a great injury both to the living and the dead, 
forbidden by public proclamation, m the reign of our sovereign 
lady Queen Elizabeth, but not forborne by many, that either of a 
pwreposterous zeal or of a gieedy mind spare not to satisfy them- 
sAves by so wicked a means. 

One note of Shoreditch, and so an end of that suburb. I read 
that in the year 1440, the iSth of Henry VI , a fuller of Shoreditch 
appeached of treason many worthy esquires and genilemen of Kent, 
but he being proved false, was attainted, condemned, and had 
judgment to be drawn, hanged, and quartered, wnich was done; his 
head set on London Bndge, and his quarters on the gates. This 
justice was done according to the i6th of Deuteronomy; “The 
judges shall make diligent inquisition, and if the witness be found 
false, and to have given false witness against his brother, then shall 
they do unto him as he had thought to do unto his brother, ’ &.c. I 
read of the King’s Manor vocatur Shoreditch Place, in the parish of 
Hackney, but how it took that name I know not, and therefore I will 
turn back from Shoreditch Cross to Bethlehem Cross, and so pass 
through that hospital into the Moorfield, which lieth without the 
postern called Moorgate. 

This field of old time was called the Moor, as appeareth by the 
charter of William the Conqueror to the college of St. Martin, de- 
claring a running water to pass into the city from the same Moor, 
Also Fitz-Stephen writeth of this Moor, saying thus: — “When the 
great fen, or moor, which watereth the walls on the north side, is 
irozen,” &c. This fen, or moorfield, stretching from the wall of the 
city betwixt Bishopsgate and the postern called Cripplegate, to 
Finsbury and to Holywell, continued a waste and unprofitable 
ground a long time, so that the same was all letten for four marks 
the year, in the reign of Edward II. But in the year 1415, the 3rd 
of Henry V., Thomas Fawconer, mayor, as I have showed, caused 
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the wall of the city to be broken toward the said moor, and built the 
postern called Moorgate, for the case of the atirens to walk that wav 
upon causeways towards Iseldon and Hoxton Moreover, he caused 
the ditches of the city, and other the ditches from Shoreditch to 
Deepditch by Bethlehem into the Moorditch, to be new cast and 
cleansed, by means whereof the said fen or moor was greatly 
drained and dried. But shortly after, to wit, m 1477, Ralph 
Joceline, mavor, for repairing of the wall of the city, caused the said 
moor to be searched for clay, and brick to be burnt there, S-c , by 
which rreatis this field wa." made the worse for a long time 

In the year 149S all the gardens which had continued time out of 
mind without Moorgate, to wit, about and beyond the lordship of 
Finsbury, were destroyed, and of them was made a plain field for 
archers to shoot in And in the year 151a Roger Atchlcy, mayor, 
caused divers dikes to be cast and made to dram the waters of the 
said Moorfield, with bridges arched over them, and the grounds about 
to be levelled, whereby the said field was made somewhat more 
commodious, but yet it stood full of noisome waters, whereupon, in 
the year 1527, Sir Thomas Semor, major, caused divers sluices to 
be made to convey the said waters over the Town Ditch into the 
course of albrook, and so into the Thames And by these degrees 
was this feU or moor at length made mam and hard ground, which 
before being overgrown with flags, sedges, and rushes, served to no 
use , since the which time also the further grounds beyond Finsbury 
Court have been so overheightened with laystalls of dung, that now 
three windmills are thereon set, the ditches be filled up, and the 
bndges overwhelmed. 

And now concerning the enclosures of common grounds about this 
city, whereof I mind not much to argue, Edward Hall setieth down 
a note of his time, to wit, in the 5th, or rather 6th of Henry VIII — 


‘ Before this time, ' sailh hr, ■ the InbabnanlS of the towns about London, as 
IseMon Hoi (on Shoreditch and others had so inclosed the common fields with 
hedges and ditches that neither the young men of the city might shoot, nor the 
ancient persons walk lor their pleasures m those fields but that either theit bows 
and arrows were taken away or broken, orthe honest persons arrested or mdicted, 
saving, that ho Londoner ought to go out of the city, but in (he highways. This 
saying so gneved the London ets, that suddenly this vear n great number of the 
city assembled tliemselves in a morning and a turner, in a fool s coat, came crying 
tYirongh the cityp'Sjhoyeisandspades! shovels andspadesl ftomanyofthe people 
followed, that It was a wonder 10 behold , and within 1 short space all Ihe hedges 
about the city w ere cast down and the ditches filled up and everything made plain, 
such was the diligence of these woikmen The kings council heating of Ibis 
ajsmbJy, came to the Grty Fnars and sent for the mayor and council of the city 
to know the cause, which declared, to them, the injury and annoy i"g done to the 
ciutens and to their liberties which though they would not seek disorderiy to re- 
dress yec the commonalty and young persons could not be stayed thus to remedy 
the same. When the fang s council bad heard their answer they dissimuJed the 
matter, and (sismandcd ■die Ttotyof to see (hat no other thing were attempted. 
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but that they should forthwith call home the younger sort; who having speedily 
achieted their desire, returned home before the king's council, and the mayor de- 
parted without more harm : after which time," saith Hall, " these fields were never 
hedged, but now we see the thing in worse case than ever, by means of inclosurc 
for gardens, wherein are built many fair Eumnier-houses ; and, .as in other pi, aces 
of the suburbs, some of them like Midsummer pageants, with towers, turrets, and 
chimnc) -lops, not so much for use of profit as for show .and ple.asure. betraying the 
vanity of men's minds, much unlike to the disposition of the ancient citizens, who 
delighted in the building of hospil.als .and almshouses for the poor, and therein 
both emplovcd their wits, and spent their wealths in preferment of the common 
commodity of this our city." 

But to come back again to Moorgate, .and from thence west 
through a narrow lane called the Postern, because it hath at cither 
end n door to he shut in the night season, betuixt the Moor Ditch 
enclosed with brick for tenter-yards, .and the gardens of the said 
Moorfield, to Moor Lane ; a part of the suburb without Cripple- 
gate, without this Postern, called Cripplcgatc, also lay a part of the 
said Moor even to the river of the Wells, as in .another place I have 
gJiQwed; and no houses were there built till the latter end of the 
reign of William the Conqueror, and of his son William Rufus ; 
about which times some few houses being there built .along cast and 
west, thwart before the said gate, one Alfune built for the inhabitants 
a parish church, which is of St. Giles, somewhat west from the said 
gate, and is now on the bank of the Town Ditch ; and so was there a 
street, since called Fore Street, as standing before the gate. 

This Alfune, in the reign of Henry I., became the first hospitaller 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in Smithfield, as m .mother place I 
have noted. And this parish church of St. Giles, being at the first a 
small thing, stood in place where now standeth the vicarage-house, 
but hath been since at divers times much enlarged, according as the 
parish hath increased, and was at the length newly built in place 
where now it standeth. But the same new church being large, 
strongly built, and richly furnished with ornaments, was in the year 
1 545) casualty of fire, sore burnt and consumed, notwithstanding 
it was again within a short space of time repaired, as now it shovveth. 

Some little distance from the east end of this church standeth a 
fair conduit, castellated, in Fore Street. Then have ye a boss of 
sweet vv.ater in the wall of the churchyard, lately made a pump, but 
already decayed. 

Then have ye a fair pool of sweet water near to the church of 
St. Giles, wherein Anne of Lothbury was drowned, as I have before 
declared. 

In the east end of Fore Street is More Lane ; then next is Grub 
Street, of late years inhabited, for the most part, by bovvyers, 
fletchers, bow-string makers, and such like occupations, now little 
occupied ; archery giving place to a number of bowling-alleys and 
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dicinS'houses, which in all places are increased, and tO(> much 
frequented. 

This street stretcheth north to Gucrades "Well Street, which 
thwsrteth It to V^hite Cross Street, the nest from Vote Street north 
IS \Vhvte Cross Street, likewise extending itself up to the west end 
of Gnerades Well Street, and from the end thereof to Eald Street, 
From the west end of Fore Street lieth Red Cross Street; from 
the which cross on the right hand east lietb Beech Lane, and 
reach eth to the White Cross Street. Ffom Red Cross north he'h 
Golding I.ane, which stretcheth up to a cross in Eald Street, which 
Golding Lane on both the sides is replenished with manr tenements 
of poor people 

On the left hand, and west of the Red Cross, lieth a street of old 
time called Hounds ditch, and of later time named Barbican, of such 
cause as 1 have before no'ed And thus have jou all the suburb 
without Cnpplegate, bring almost altogether in the parish of St 
Giles, which hath more than eighteen hundred householders 31]^ 
aboi e four thousand communicants 
Without Aldersgate on the left hind is the parish church of St. 
Botolph , on the north side of the which church lieth a way -csdled 
Little Bntain Street, towards the pnory of St Bartholomew in 
Smithfield , hut the highway without Aldersgate runneth straight 
north front the said, gate unto Houndsditch, or Batbican, Street, on 
the tight hand, and Long Lane on the left hand, which runneth into 
Smithfield. 

Then from the farther end of Aldersgate Street, straight north to 
the bar, is called Goswell Street, replenished with small tenements, 
cottages, and aFc' s, gardens, banqueting.houses, and bowling-places 
Eevond these bars, leaving the Charterhouse on the left hand, or 
the west side, the way stretcheth up towards Iseldon, and on the 
nght hand, or east side, at a red cross, turn eth into Eald Street, so 
called for that it was the old highway from Aldersgate for the north- 
east parts of England, before Bishopsgate was built, which street 
runneth east to a smith’s forge, sometnne a cross before Shoreditch 
Church, from whence the passengers and carnages were to turn north 
to King’s Land\ Tottenham, Waltham, Ware, 5 -c 

There was sometime in this suburb without Aldersgate an hospital 
for the poor, butVn alien of Cluny, a French order, and fherefore 
suppressed by Kin^ Henry V , who gave the house, with lands and 
goods, to the pans^f St Botolph, and a brotherhood of the Tnnitv 
was there founded, rmich was afterward, suppressed by Henry VI II 
or Edward VI \ 

There is at the fartlrest north corner of this suburb a windmill, 
which was sometime by\a tempest of wmd overthrown, and in place 
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thereof a chapel was built by Queen Katherine, first wife to Henry 
VIII., who named it the Mount of Calvary, because it was of Christ’s 
Passion, and was in the end of Henry VIII. pulled down, and a 
windmill newly set up as afore. 

Without Newgate lieth the west and by north suburb ; on the 
right hand, or north side whereof, betwixt the said gate and the 
parish of St, Sepulchre, turneth a way towards West Smithfield, 
called, as I have showed, Giltspur Street, or Knightriders’ Street. 
Then is Smithfield itself compassed about tvith buildings, as I have 
before declared, in Farringdon Ward Without. 

And without the bar of West Smithfield lieth a large street or way, 
called of the house of St. John there St. John’s Street, and stretcheth 
toward Iseldon, on the right hand whereof stood the late dissolved 
monastery called the Charterhouse, founded by Sir Walter Manny, 
Icnight, a stranger bom, lord of the town of Manny, in the diocese of 
Cambray, beyond the seas, who for service done to Kng Edward 
ill. was made knight of the Garter. So his house he founded upon 
this occasion. A great pestilence entering this island, began first 
in Dorsetshire, then proceeded into Devonshire, Somersetshire, 
Gloucestershire, and 0 .xfordshire, and at length came to London, 
and overspread all England, so wasting the people that scarce the 
tenth person of all sorts was left alive, and churchyards were not 
sufficient to receive the dead, but men were forced to choose out 
certain fields for burials ; whereupon Ralph Stratford, Bishop of 
London, in the year 1348, bought a piece of ground called No 
Man’s Land, which he enclosed with a wall of brick, and dedicated 
for burial of the dead, building thereupon a proper chapel, which is 
now enlarged and made a dwelling-house ; and this buri'ing-plot is 
become a fair garden, retaining the old name of Pardon Churchyard. 

About this, in the year 1349, the said Sir Walter Manny, in 
respect of danger that might befall in this time of so great a plague 
and infection, purchased thirteen acres and a rod of ground adjoin- 
ing to the said No Man’s Land, and lying in a place called SpitUe 
Cross, because it belonged to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, since 
that called the New Church Haw, and caused it to be consecrated 
by the said bishop of London to the use of burials. 

In this plot of ground there were in that year more than fifty 
thousand persons buried, as I have read in the charters of Edward 
HI. ; also, I have seen and read an inscription fixed on a stone cross 
sometime standing in the same churchyard, and having these words . 


'Anno Domini 1340 , regnanie magna festiUniia, omsicratum fuU hoc Catmit- 
riiim, in quo et infm septa presenOs nionastem, sejntltafticrunt mwtuorum corpora 
^ linouagintamilUa. prater alia multa abhinc iisqve ad presens, quorum 
Amen." 


flusquavi quingttaginia 
animaitjis prvp^ietuy £>ius. 
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In consideration of the number of Christian people here buned, 
the said Sir Walter Manny caused first a chapel to be built, where 
for the space of twenty-three years oRennjs were made , and it 
ts to be noted that above one hundred thousand bodies of Chriatjan 
people had in that churchyard been buned , for the said kni’ht had 
purchased that place for the burial of poor people, traicllcrs, and 
other that were deceased, to remain for ever j whereupon an order 
was tahen for the avoiding of contention between the parsons of 
churches and that house , to wit, that the bodies should be had 
unto the church where they were panshioners, or died, and, after 
the funeral service done, had to the place where they should be 
buned. And m the year 1371 he caused there to be founded a 
house of Carthusian monks, which he willed to be called the 
Salutation, and that one of the monks should be called prior ; and 
he gave them the said place of thirltcn acres and n rod of land, with 
the chapel and houses there built, for their habitation. He also gave 
them the three acres of land lying without the walls on the north park 
betwixt the lands of the abbot of Westminster and the lands of thb 
prior of SL John, which three acres were purchased, enclosed, and 
dedicated by Ralph Stratford, Bishop of London, as is afore showed, 
and retniincd till our time by the name of Pardon Churchyard, and 
served for burying of such as desperately aaded their lues, or were 
executed for felonies, who were fetched thither usually m 3 close cart, 
bailed 01 er and covered with black, haynng a plain white cross thwarts 
mg, and at the fore end a St John’s cross without, and within a bell 
ringing by shaking of the cart, whereby the same might be heard 
when it passed , and this was called the fnary cart, which belonged 
to St John's, and had the privilege of sanctuary* 

In this Charterhouse were the monuments of the said Sir Walter 
Manny, and Margaret his wife, Marmadnke Lumlcy, Laurence 
Bromley, knight , Sir Edward Hederset, knight ; Sir William 
Manny, knight. Dame Joan Borough, John Doity Want Water, 
tnight , Robert Olticy, esquire , Kathentie, daughter to Sir U ilham 
Eabington, knight , Blanch, daughter to Hugh Waterton , Katherine, 
wife to John at Poote, daughter and heir to Richard de Laev, 
Wilham Rawhn , bir John Lentbaine, and Dame Margaret his wife, 
daughter to John Fray , John peakey esqmre . William Baron, and 
WiJliajn Baron, esquire , Sir Thomas Thawites, knight , Philip 
Morgan, Bishop ofEly, 1434 

In the cloister —Bartholomew Rede, kntghk Mayor of London, 
buned 150S , Sir John Popham. 

This monastery, at the suppression m the i9th of Henry VIII 
was valued at six hundred and forty two pounds and fourpence-half- 
penny yearly 
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A little TOthout the bars of West Smithfield is Charterhouse Lane, 
so called for that it leadeth to the said plot of the late dissolved 
monastery ; in place whereof, first the Lord North, but since Thomas 
Howard, late Duke of Norfolk, have made large and sumptuous 
buildings both for lodging and pleasure. At the gate of this Charter- 
house is a fair water-conduit, with two cocks, serving the use of the 
neighbours to their great commodity. 

St. John’s Street, from the entering this lane, is also on both the 
sides replenished with buildings up to Clerkenweil ; on the left 
hand of which street lieth a lane called Cow Cross, of a cross some- 
time standing there ; which lane turneth down to another lane called 
Tumemill Street, which stretcheth up to the west of Clerkenweil, 
and was called Tumemill Street for such cause as is afore declared. 

One other lane there is called St Peter’s Lane, which turneth 


from St John’s Street to Cow Cross. 

On the left hand also stood the late dissolved priory of St John 
_ of Jerusalem in England, founded about the year of Christ iioo by 
*Jorden Briset, baron, and Muriell his wife, near unto Clarkeswell, 
beside West Smithfield ; which Jorden having first founded the 
priory of nuns at Clarkeswell, bought of them ten acres of land, 
giving them in exchange ten acres of land in his lordship of Welling 
Hall, in the county of Kent. St John’s _ Church was dedicated by 
Eraclius, patriarch of the holy resurrection of Christ at Jerusalem, 
in the year 1185, and was the chief seat in England of the religious 
knights of St John of Jerusalem, whose profession was, besides 
their daily service of God, to defend Christians against pagans, and 
to fight for the Church, using for their habit a black upper garment, 
with a white cross on the fore-part thereof ; and for their good service 
was so highly esteemed, that when the order of Templars was dis- 
solved, their lands and possessions were by parliament granted unto 
these who, after the loss of Jerusalem, recovered the isle of Rhodes 
from the Turks, and there placed themselves, being called thereof 
for many years knights of the Rhodes ; but after the loss thereof, 
1523, they removed to the isle of Malta, manfully opposing them- 
selves against the Turkish invasions. _ 

The rebels of Essex and of Kent, 1381, set fire on this house, caus- 
ing it to burn by the space of seven days together, not suffenng any to 
quench it; since the which time the priors of that house have new 
built both the churdi and houses thereunto appertaining ; which 
church was finished by Thomas Doewrey, late lord prior there, about 
the year 1 504, as appeareth by the inscription over t e ga e ouse, 
yet remaining. This house, at the suppression in the 32nd of Henry 
VIII., was valued to dispend in lands three thousand three hundred 
and eighty-five pounds nineteen shillings and eightpence year j. ir 
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■\V, Weston, bcmg then lord prior, died on the sime ^th of May, 
on tthich the house was suppressed j so that great yearly pensiona 
heing granted to the knights by the king, and namely to the lord 
prior during his life one thousand pounds, he never received a 
penny 

The king took Into his hands all the lands that belonged to that 
house and that order, wheresoever in England and Ireland, for the 
augmentation of his crown. 

This priory church and honse of St. John was preserved from 
spoil or down- pulling so long as King Henry VIII reigned, and 
was emplojed as a storehouse for the king*s toils and tents, for 
hunting, and for the wars, &c. , but in the 3rd of King Edward VI , 
the church, for the most part, to wit, the body and side aules, with 
the great bell tower, a most cunoBS piece of workmanship, gras en, 
gilt, and enamelled, to the great bcautifj mg of the citv, and passing 
all other that 1 have seen, was undermined and blown up with gun- 
powder The stone thereof was employed in building of the Lord , 
Protector’s house at the Strand That part of the choir which* 
rcmaineth, witli some side chapels, was by Cardinal Pole, in the 
reign of Queen Mary, closed up at the west end, and otherwise 
repawed, and Sir Thomas Tresharo, Vtmght, was then tnade lord 
prior there, with restitution of some lands, but the same was again 
suppressed in the first )ear of Queen Elizabeth 

There were buried m this church brethren of that bouse arid 
knights of that order John Botell, William Bagecore, Richard 
Bartow , John Vanclay , Thomas l-iuacelen , John Mallory , 
William Turney, William Hulles, Hils, or Haylea, John Weston, 
Redington, William Longstrothcr , John Lon g Strother , William 
Tong , John Wakehne Then of other Thomas Thornburgh, 
gentleman , William W’est, gentleman , John Fulling and Adam 
Gill, esquires , Sit Johri Mouimot, and Dame EUanor his wife , 
Nicholas Silvers ton , William Plompton, esquire , Margaret Tong 
and Isabel Tong , W'alier Bellingham, aliat Irelant^ king-of-arms 
of Ireland , Thomas Bedle, gentleman , Katherine, daughter of 
W’lUiam Plompton, esquire , Richard Turpin, gentleman , Joan, 
wife to Alexander Dikes , John Bottle and Richard Bottle, esquires t 
Rowland Darcy , Richard Sutton, gentleman , Richard Bottill, 
genUeman *, Sir W Harpden, knight , Robert Kingston, esquire, 
and Margery his wife , John Roch , Richard Cednor, gentleman ; 
Sunon Mallory, 144* , William Mallory, Robert Longstrothcr, 
Ralph Asteley, WiUiam Marshall, Robert Savage, Robert Gondall, 
esquires, and Margery his vnfe , Wdliam Baptborpe, baron of the 
Exchequer, 1442 

North from the house of St. John’s -was the pnory of darken- 
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well, so called of Clarkeswell adjoining; which priory was also 
founded about the year iioo by Jorden Briset, baron, the son of 
Ralph, the son of Brian Briset, who gave to Robert, a priest, 

1 fourteen acres of land lying in the field next adjoining to the said 
Clarkeswell, thereupon to build a house of religious persons, which 
he founded to the honour of God and the Assumption of Our Lady, 
and placed therein black nuns. This Jorden Briset gave also to 
that house one piece of ground thereby, to build a windmill upon, 
&c. He and Muriell his wife were buried in the Chapterhouse 
there. More buried in this church : John Wikes, esquire, and Isabel 
his wife ; Dame Agnes Clifford ; Rdph Tiinbleby, esquire ; Dame 
Jahan, baroness of Greystocke; Dame Jahan, Lady Ferrars. And 
of later time in the parish church, Constances Bennet, a Greek born. 
He gave two houses, the one in St. John’s Street, the other in 
Turnemill Street ; the rents of them to be distributed in coals every 
year against Christmas to the poor of that parish. 

• William Herne, a master of defence and yeoman of the guard, 

* 1580, gave lands and tenements to the clothworkers in London ; 
they to pay yearly for ever fourteen pounds to the churchwardens 
of Clarkenwell, and fourteen pounds to the churchwardens of St. 
Sepulchre’s, towards reparations of these churches, and relief of 
the poor men. More, he gave after the death of one man, yet living, 
eight pounds the year for ever to the mending of highways, 

Thomas Sackeford, esquire, one of the Masters of Requests, gave 
to the poor of that parish forty shillings the year for ever out of 
his almshouse at Woodbridge in Suffolk, where he is buried. 
Henry Stoke, gardener, buried there, gave twenty shillings the year 
for ever towards reparation of that church. This ptiory was valued 
to dispend two hundred and sixtyAwo pounds nine shillings by the 
year, and was surrendered the 31st of Henry VIII. 
houses are now built about the priory, namely, by the ig way 


towards Iseldon. , . , 

So much of the church which remaineth, for one great aisle 
thereof fell down, serveth as a parish church of St. John, not on y 
for the tenements and near inhabitants, but also, as is a oresai , 


for all up to Highgate, hluswell, &c. 

Near unto this church, beside Clarkeswell Lane, divers other 
wells, namely, Skinners’ Well, Fag’s Well, Tode Well, Loderis Well, 

Rede Well, &c., now dammed «P- 

Now to return again to Giltspur Stre^, where ° , . 

this suburb, there standeth the pansh church of St. Sepulchre m 
the Baiiev, as is before showed; from this street to Turna^am L , 
bv Hosier Lane, Cow Lane, and Holbom 

to Oldborne Bridge, and up Oldborne Hill, by Gold Lane on the 
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Tight hand, and Lither Lane beyond it, to the bars, be>ord the 
which bars on the same side is Port Pool, or Gray’s Inn Lane, 
so called, of the mn of court named Gray’s Inn, a goodly house 
there situate, by whom built or first begun I have not yet learned, 
but seemeth to be since Edward 111 ’s lime, and is a prebend to 
Paul's Church m London 

this lane is furnished with fair buildings and many tenements 
on both the sides, leading to the fields towards Highgate and 
Hampstead 

On the high street ha\e ye many foir bouses built, and lodgings 
for gentlemen, inns for travellers, and such hhe up almost (for it 
lacLeth but Lttle) to SL Giles-in the Felds , amongst the which 
buildings, for the most part being very new, one passeth the rest in 
larj'eness of rooms, lately built by a widow, sometime wife to Richard 
Almgton, esquire , which Richard Ahngton deceased in the year 
1561 And thus much for that north side of Oldbotne 

Now from Newgate, on the left hand or sooth side, lieth the Old, 
Bailey, and so down by Seacole Lane End to Oldbornc Endge, up* 
Oldbome Hill, hv Shoe Lane and Fewter’s Lane, to the bars 

Beyond the bars had ye in old time a temple buiU by the Templars, 
whose order first began m the year of Christ 1118, jn the 19th of 
Henry I This temple was left and fell to rum since the year 1184, 
when the Templars had built them a new temple m Fleet Street, 
near to the river of Thames A great part of this old temple was 
puUed down but of late in the year 1595 Adjoining to this old 
Temple was sometime the Bishop of Lincoln’s Inn, whwovn be 
lodged when he repaired to this oty Robert de Curars, Bishop of 
Lincoln, built it about the sear 1147 Russell, Bishop of 

Lincoln, chancellor of England, in the reign of Richard III , was 
lodged there It hath of late years belonged to the Earls of 
Southampton, and therefore called Southampton House Master 
Ropar hath of late built much there , by means whereof part of the 
ruins of the old Temple were seen to rernam built of Caen stone, 
round in form as the new Temple, by Temple Bar, and other 
temples in England. Beyond this old Temple and the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s hWse is New Street, so called in the reign of Henry III , 
when he of\ Jews house founded the House of Converts, betwivt 
the old TempJe and the new 

The same stKet hath since been called Chancery Lane, by reason 
that King EdwMd HI annexed the bouse of Converts by patent to 
the office of CusVos Rotulotum, or rooster of the Rolls, in the 15 th 
of his reign. V 

la this street thhfirst fair budding to he noted on the east side 
IS called the Coursf^rs’ Office, built with divers fair lodgings for 
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gentlemen, all of brick and timber, by Sir Nicholas Bacon, late lord 
keeper of the Great Seal. 

Near unto this Coursitors’ Office be divers fair houses and large 
gardens, built and made in a ground sometime belonging to one 
great house on the other side the street, there made by Ralph 
Nevel, Bishop of Chichester. This ground he had by the gift of 
Henry III,, as appeareth. The king granteth to Ralph, Bishop of 
Chichester, chancellor, that place, with the garden, which John Herli- 
rum forfeited in that street, called New Street, over against the land 
of the said bishop in the same street ; which place, with the garden 
and appurtenance, was the king’s escheat by the liberty of the city of 
London, as it was acknowledged before the king in his court at the 
Tower of London, in the last pleas of the crown of that city, Cart, II. 
Henry III. 

Then was the house of Converts, wherein now the rolls of Chancery 
be kept ; then the Sergeants’ Inn, &c. 

•, On the west side of New Street, towards the north end thereof, 
was of old time the church and house of the Preaching Friars ; con- 
cerning the which house I find, that in the year of Christ 1221, the 
Friars Preachers, thirteen in number, came into England, and having 
to their prior one named Gilbert de Fraxineto, in company of Peter 
dc la Roche, Bishop of Winchester, came to Canterbury, where 
presenting themselves before the Archbishop Steven, he commanded 
the said prior to preach, whose sermon he liked so well that ever 
after he loved that order. These friars came to London, and had 
their first house without the wall of the city by Oldbome, near unto 
the Old Temple. 

Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, was a great benefactor unto these 
friars, and deceasing at his manor of Banstead in Surrey, or, after 
some writers, at his castle of Barkhamstead in Hertfordshire, in the 
year 1242, was buried in their church; unto the which church he 
had given his place at Westminster, which the said friars afterwards 
sold to Walter Grey, Archbishop of York; and he left it to his 
successors in that see for ever, to be their house when they shou 
repair to the city of London. And therefore the same was called 
York Place; which name so continued until the year 1529, t at 
King Henry VIII. took it from Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal and Arch- 
bishop of York, and then gave it to name Whitehall. 

Margaret, sister to the king of Scots, widow to Geoffrey, earl 

marshal, deceased 1244, and was buried in this church. , 

In the year 1250 the friars of this order of preachers, through 
Christendom and from Jerusalem, were by a convocation assembled 
together at this their house by Oldbome, to entreat y of their estate, 
to the number of four hundred, having meat and drink found tliem 
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of slras, because tbej bad no possessions of theit own The first 
day the king came to tbeir chapter, found them meat and dnnk, 
and di-"ed with them , anotber day the queen found them meat 
and drink, afterward the Bishop of London, then the abbot of 
Westminster, of St. Alban’s, Waltham, and others In the year 
1376 Gregory RokeJey, mayor, and the barons of London granted 
and gave to Robert KUwarhie, Archbishop of Canterbury, two lanes 
or ways next the street of Baynard’s Castle, and the tower of 
Mountfichet, to be destroyed , on the svhich place the said Robert 
built the late new church, with the rest of the stones that were left 
of the said tower , and thus the Black Friars left their church and 
house by Oldborne, and departed to their new This old fnar- 
house (juxta Holbornc, saith the patent) was by King Edward I , in 
the 1 6th of his reign, given to Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln. 

Next to this house of friars was one other great house, sometinie 
belonging to the Bishop of Chichester, whereof Matthew Pans wnteth 
thus — , 

Ralph tJe Nova VilLi, or Nevtlh Bishop of Chichester and cbancisnoi' of 
Engla^nd someKm^' built a noble houscj cvea from the grouTjd not far from 
the New Temple And house of Coarexts m the ^hich place he deceased tn the 
year 1344. In this pbee, after the decease of the said bi&hop and in pUce of 
the house of ClacL. triara before spoken of Henry Earl of Lincoln constable 
of Chester and custos of Ln gland built bis inui and for the most part was lodged 
there He deceased in this house in the year 1310 and was buried in the new 
work, thereunto h« bad been a great b^nefactor of bt Paul » Church betwixt Our 
Lady Chapel and St Dtinstan s chapel This Lincoln s Inn sometime pertaining 
to the Bishops of Chichester as a part of the s^id j^reat house, is novrao inn of 
court retajnmg the name of Lincolo s Inu as afure» but now Uiely increased with 
fair buildings and replenished Miih g:entlereeu studious in the common laws In 
the reign of Henry VIII Sir Thcunas Lovell was a great budder there, espeeiallv 
he bUiU the gaie-bouse and fore front towards the east, placing thereon as well the 
Lacys arms as bis o^Kn He caused the La^s arms to cast and wrought m 
lead, on the louer of the hall of that house which in the three escutcheons a 
I jon ram pant tor Lacy seven cno^cules voided for t,^ncy, and three wheatsbeafs 
fo'' Tkus 1 o\ict being ol \a\e Tcpaiied, the said escoitheciTis wtte left cfuc 

The rest of that side even to Street, w replenished with fair buildings,. 

Row the High Oldbome Street, from the north end of New Streep 
stretcheth on the left hand in building lately framed, up to St. Giles 
in the Field, which was an hospital founded by Matilda the queen, 
wite to Henry I, about the year my This hospital, saith the 
record of Edward III , the i9tb year, was founded without the bar 
VtUrts Ttmph London, ei tonversorum 

This hospital was founded as a cell to Burton Lager of Jerusalem, 
as may appear by a deed, dated the 24th of Henry VH in these 
words — 


Intgiit, mssier of Burton Lager of JefUsalcin jn Eisgland, 
and the brethren of the same place keepers of th^ hospital of bL Giles without 
the bars of the Old Temple oj London, have sold to Go^ey Kent, Ciuxen and 
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draper of London, a messuage or house, with two cellars above, edified in the 
pansh of Allhallows, Honey Lane in West Cheap, adjoining to the west part of a 
tenement called the Cote on the Hope, pertaining to the drapers of London, for 
thirty-one pounds.” 

At this hospital the prisoners conveyed from the city of London 
towards Tyburn, there to be executed for treasons, felonies, or 
other trespasses, were presented trith a great bowl of ale, thereof to 
drink at tlieir pleasure, as to be their last refreshing in this life. 

Now without Ludgate lieth the south end of the Old Bailey, then 
down Ludgate Hill by Fleet Lane, over Fleet Bridge, up Fleet Street, 
by Shoe Lane, Fewter’s Lane, New Street, or Chancery Lane, and 
to Shire Lane, by the bar on tlie right hand ; and from Ludgate on 
the left hand, or south side, by Bride Lane, Water Lane, Croker's 
Lane, Sergeants' Inn, and the New Temple, by the bar ; all which 
is of Farringdon^Ward, as is afore showed. 


Hibctti'cs of tfjc Padjo of S-antasttr. 

Next without the bar is the New Temple, and liberties of the city of 
Londoa In the suburbs, is a liberty pertaining to the Duchy of 
Lancaster, which beginneth in the east, on the south side or left 
hand, by the river Thames, and stretcheth west to Iv>' Bridge, where 
it endeth ; and again on the north- side, or right hand, some small 
distance without Temple Bar, in the high street, from a pair of 
stocks there standing, stretcheth one large middle row, or troop of 
small tenements, partly opening to the south, partly towards the 
north, up west to a stone cross, now headless, over against the 
Strand ; and this is the bounds of that liberty which sometime 
belonged to Brian Lisle, since to Peter of Savoy, and then to the 
house of Lancaster, as shall be showed. Henry III., in the 30th 
year of his reign, did grant to his uncle Peter of Savoy all those 
houses upon the Thames which sometime pertained to_ Brian de 
Insula, or Lisle, without the wails of his city of London, in the way 
or street called the Strand, to hold to him and to his heirs, > ieldmg 
yearly in the Exchequer, at the feast of St. hlichael the Archar^l, 
three barbed arrows, for all services, dated at Reading, &C. This 
Peter of Savov built the Savoy. 

But first amongst other buildings memorable for greatness on the 
river of Thames, Excester House, so called for that the same belonged 
to the Bishops of Excester, and was their inn or London 
Who was first builder thereof I have not read, but that 
Stapleton was a great builder there in the reign o 
manifest ; for the citizens of London, when they had ^^^^ded him 
in Cheap, near unto the cathedral church of St. Paul, they buried 
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him in % heap of sand or rubbish m his own house without Temple 
Bar, where he had made great building Edmond Lnq^, Bishop of 
Excester, built the great hall m the reign of Henry VI , S.c The 
same hath since been called Paget House, because William Lord 
Paget enlarged and possessed it. Then Leicester House, because 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, of late new built there, and now 
Essex House, of the Earl of Essex lodging there 

Then west was a chapel dedicated to the Holy Ghost, called Su 
Spnte, upon what occasion founded 1 hate not read. Next is 
Milford Lane down to the Thames, but why so called 1 have not 
read as jcL 

Then was the Bishop of Bath’s Inn, lately new built, for a great 
part thereof by the Lord Thomas Seymour, admiral , which house 
came since to be possessed by the Earl of Arundel, and thereof 
called Arundel House 

Next beyond the which, on the street side, was sometime a fair 
cemetery or churchyard, and m the same a pansh church called ^ 
of the Natmty of Our l^dy, and the Innocents of the Strand, and 
of some, by means of a brotherhood kept there, called St. Ursula at 
the Strand And near adjoining to the said church, betwixt it and 
the nver of Thames, was an iim of Chancery commonly called 
Chester’s Inn, because it belonged to the Bishop of Chester, by 
others, named of the situation, Strand Inn 

Then was there a house belonging to the Bishop of Llandaff , for 
I find In record, the 4th of Edward 1 1 , that a vacant place 1) mg 
near the church of Our Lady at Strand, the said bishop procured, it 
of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, for the enlarging of this house 
Then had j e in the high street a fair bridge called Strand Bridge, 
and under it a lane or way down to the Ianding*place on the bwik 
of Thamea 

Then was the Bishop of Chester’s, commonly called of Lichfield 
and Coventry, his inn or London lodging This house was first 
built by Walter Langton, Bishop of Chester, treasurer of England m 
the reign of Edward I 

And next unto it adjoining was the Bishop of Worcester’s Inn, 
all which, to wit, the parish of St Mary at Strand, Strand Inn, 
Strand Bridge, with the lane under it, the Bishop of Chester’s Inn, 
the Bishop of Worcester’s Inn, with all the tenements adjoining, 
were by commandment of Edward, Duke of Somerset, uncle to 
Edward VI , and lord protector, pulled down and made level 
ground in the year 1549 , m place whereof he built that large and 
goodly house now called Somerset House. 

In the high street, near unto the Strand, sometime stood a cross 
of stone against the Bishop of Coventry or Chester his house, 
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whereof I read that in the year 1294, and divers other times, the 
justices itinerants sate without London, at the stone cross over against 
the Bishop of Coventr>'’s house, and sometime they sate in the 
Bishop’s house, which was hard by the Strand, as is aforesaid. 

Then next is the Savoy, so called of Peter, Earl of Savoy, and 
Richmond, son to Thomas, Earl of Savoy, brother to Boniface, 
Archbishop of Canterburj>, and uncle unto Eleanor, wife to King 
Henry III, 

He first built this house in the year 1245 ; and here is occasion 
offered me for satisfying of some deniers thereof, to prove that this 
Peter of Savoy was also Earl of Savoy ; wherefore, out of a book of 
the genealogies of all the whole house of Savoy, compiled by Phille- 
bert Pingonio, Baron of Guzani, remaining in the hands of W. Smith, 
alias Rougedragon, officer of arms, I have gathered this : — 

Thomas. Earl of Savoy, had issue by Beatnv, daughter to Aimon, Earl of 
Geneva, nine sons and three daughters .\mades, his first son, succeeded Earl of 
Saioy in the )ear 1253 ; Peter, his second son. liirl of Saioy and of Richmond, 
5 n 1268 ; Philip, his third son, Earl of Savoy and Burgundie, 1284 , Thomas, the 
fourth, Egrl of i^anders and Prince of Piemoni , Boniface, the eighth. Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; Beatnv, Ins daughter, married to Raymond Bennganusof Aragon, 
E.arl of Province and N'arbone, bad is'ue, and was mother to five queens. The 
first, Margaret, wife to I^ouis, King of France; the second, Eleanor, wife to Henry 
III., King of England ; the third, Sanctia, wife to Richard, King of the Romans ; 
the fourth, Beatrix, wife to Charles, King of Naples, the fifth, Johanna, wife to 
Pliilip, King of Nav arre. 

To return again to the house of Savoy. Queen Eleanor, wife to 
King Henry III., purchased this place afterwards of the fraternity 
or brethren of hlontjoy ; unto whom Peter of Savoy, as it seemeth, 
had given it, for her son, Edmond, Earl of Lancaster, as M. Camden 
hath noted out of a register-book of the Dukes of Lancaster. Henry-, 
Duke of Lancaster, repaired, or rather new built it, with the charges 
of fifty-two thousand marks, which money he had gathered together 
at the town of Bridgerike. John, the French king, was lodged there 
in the year 1357, and also in the year 1363 ; for it was at that time 
the fairest manor in England. 

In the year 1381 the rebels of Kent and Essex burnt this house ; 
unto the which there was none in the realm to be compared in 
beauty and stateliness, saith mine author. They set fire on it round 
about, and made proclamation that none, on pain to lose his head, 
should convert to his own use anything that there was, but that they 
should break such plate and vessels of gold and silver as was found 
in that house, whic'n was in great plenty, into small pieces, and throw 
the same into the river of Thames. Precious stones they should 
bruise in mortars, that the same might be to no use, and so it was 
done by them. One of their companions they burnt in the fire 
because he minded to have reserved one goodly piece of plate. . 
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They found there certain barrels of gunpowder, Wfhich they thought 
had been gold or silver, and throwring them into the fire more sud 
denly than they thought, the hall was blOwTt up, the houses destroyed, 
and thcmsehcs very hardly escaped away 

This house being thus defaced, and almost overthrown by these 
rebels for malice thet bare to John of Gaunt, Duhe of Lancaster, of 
latter time came to the king’s hands, and was again raised and 
beautifully built for an hospital of St John Baptist by King Henry 
VII about the year 1509, for the which hospital, retaining still the 
old name of Savoy, he purchased lands to be employed upon the 
relieving of a hundred poor people This hospital being salued to 
dispend five hundred and twenty-nine pounds fifteen shillings, 5-C , 
by vear, was suppressed the loth of June, the 7th of Edward VI, 
The beds, bedding, and other furniture belonging thereunto, with 
seven hundred marks of the said lands bv year, he gave to the 
Citizens of London, with his house of Bridewell, to the furnishing 
thereof, to be a w otkhouse for the poor and idle persons, and towards 
the furnishing of the Hospital of St. Thomas m Southwark, latel;? 
suppressed. 

This hospital of Savoy was again new founded, erected, corporated, 
and endowed with lands by Queen Mary, the 3rd of November 
In the 4th of her reign one Jackson took possession, and was made 
master thereof m the same month of November The ladies of the 
court and maidens of honour,— a thing not to be forgotten, — stored the 
same of new with beds, bedding, and other furniture, in very ample 
manner, 5 ,c. , and it was by patent so confirmed at Westminster the 
9th of May, the 4th and 5 th of Philip and Maty The chapel of 
this hospital serveth now as a parish church to the tenements thereof 
near adjoining, and others 

The ne-rt was sometime the Bishop of Carlisle’s inn, which now 
belongeth to the Earl of Bedford, and is called Russell or Bedford 
House It stretcheth from the Hospital of Savoy west to Ivj^ Bridge, 
where Sir Robert Cecil, principal secretary to her Majesty hath lately 
raised a large and stately house of brick and timber, as also levelled 
and paved the highway near adjoining, to the great beautifying of 
that street and commodity of passengers Ricliard II, m the Sth 
of his reign, granted license to pave with stone the highwav called 
Strand Street from Temple Bar to the Savoy, and toll to be taken 
towards the charges , and again the like was granted in the 42nd of 
Henry VI 

Ivy Bndge in the high street, which had a way under it leading 
down to the Thames, the 111 e as sometime had the Strand Bridge, is 
now taken down, but the lane remaineth as afore, or better, andparteih 
the fiberty of the duchy and the city of Westminster on that soutli side 
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Now to begin again at Temple Bar, over against it. In the high 
street, as is afore showed, is one large middle row of houses and 
small tenements built, partly opening to the south, partly towards 
the north ; amongst the which standeth the parish church of St. 
Clement Danes, so called because Harold, a Danish king, and other 
Danes were buried there. This Harold, whom King Canutus had 
by a concubine, reigned three years, and was buried at Westminster ; 
but afterward Hardicanutus, the lawful son of Canutus, in revenge of 
a displeasure done to his mother, by expelling her out of the realm, 
and the murder of his brother Alured, commanded the body of 
Harold to be digged out of the earth, and to be thrown into the 
Thames, where it was by a fisherman taken up and buried in this 
churchyard. But out of a fair ledger-book, sometime belonging to the 
abbey of Chertsey, in the county of Surrey, is noted, as in Francis 
Thynne, after this sort : — In the reign of King Etheldred the monastery 
of Chertsey was destroyed ; ninety monks of that house were slain 
by the Danes, whose bodies were buried in a place next to the old 
monastery. William Malmesbury saith : — 

" They burnt the church, together with the monks and abbot ; but the Danes 
continuing in their fury throughout the whole land, desirous at the length to 
return home into Denmarke, were by the just judgment of God all slam at London 
in a place which is called the church of the Danes." 

This said middle row of houses stretching west to a stone cross, 
now headless, by or against the Strand, including the said parish 
church of St. Clement, is also wholly of the liberty and duchy of 
Lancaster. 

Thus much for the bounds and antiquities of this liberty, wherein 
I have noted parish churches twain, sometime three, houses of name 
six ; to wit, the Savoy or Lancaster House, now an hospital, Somerset 
House, Essex House, Arundel House, Bedford or Russell House, 
and Sir Robert Cecil’s house ; besides of Chester’s Inn or Strand 
Inn, sometime an inn of Chancery, &c. This liberty is governed 
by the chancellor of that duchy at this present. Sir Robert Cecil, 
knight, principal secretary to her Majesty, and one of her Majesty’s 
most honourable privy councillors. There is under him a steward 
that keepeth court and leet for the queen ; giveth the charge and 
taketh the oaths of every under-officer. Then is there four burgesses 
and four assistants, to take up controversies ; a bailiff, which hath 
two or three under-baififfs, that make arrests within that liberty; 
four constables ; four wardens, that keep the lands and stock for the 
poor ; four wardens for highways ; a jury or inquest of fourteen or 
sixteen, to present defaults ; four ale-conners, which look to assize 
of weights and measures, &c . ; four scavengers, and a beadle ; and 
their common prison is Newgate. There is in this liberty fifty men, 
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which IS alwajs to be at an hoar’s warning, with all necessary 
furniture, lo sene the queen, as occasion shall require. Their 
charge at a fifteen is thirteen shillings and fourpence Thus much 
for the suburb in the liberty of the duchy of Lancaster 


511) E Clio of HltstniinstEr, 
tait^ t^t Snttqmtita, atth SlOsrttits Ifitttct 

Now touching the city of AVestimnster, I will begin at Temple 
Ear, on the right hand or north side, and so pass up west through 
a back lane or street, wherein do stand three inns of chancery 
The first is called Clement’s Inn, because it standeth near to 
St Clement’s Church, but nearer to the fair fountain called 
Clement’s U ell The second. New Inn, so called as lateher made, 
— of a common hostelry and the sign of Our Lady , — an inn of 
chancery for students than the other, to wit, about the beginning 
of the reign of Henry VII , and not so late as some base 
supposed, to wit, at the pulling down of Strand Inn, m the reign 
of king Edward VI for I read that Sit Thomas More, bometime 
lord c^ncellor, was a student m this New Inn, and went from 
thence to Lincoln's Inn, &c The third is Lyon’s Inn, an mn 
of chancety aLo 

This street stretcheth up unto Drury Lane, so called for that 
,here IS a house belonging to the family of the Drunes This 
lane tumeth north toward St Giles in the Field From the south 
end of this lane in the high street are doers fair buildings, 
hostelnes, and houses for gentlemen and men of honour , amongst 
the which Cecil House is one, which sometime belonged to the 
parson of Sl Martin’s m the Field, and by composition came to 
Sir Thomas Palmer, knight, m the reign of Edward VI, who 
began to build the same of bnck and timber, \ery large and 
spacious, but of later time it hath been far more beautifully 
increased by the Ute Sir yVilham Cecil, Baron of Burghley, lord 
treasurer, and great councillor of the estate. 

From thence is now a continual new building of dners fair 
houses, even up to the Earl of Bedford’s house, lately built nigh 
to Ivy Bndge, and so on the north side to a lane that turneth to 
the pansh church of Sl Martin’s m the Field, m the liberty of 
Westminster Then had ye one house wherein sometime were 
distraught and lunatic people, of what antiquity founded or by 
whom I have not read, neither of the suppression, but it was 
said that sometime a king of Fngland, not hUng such a kind of 
people to remain so near his palace, caused them to be removed 
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farther off, to Bethlem without Bishop’s Gate of London, and to 
that hospital. The said house by Charing Cross doth yet remain. 

Then is the hlews, so called of the king’s falcons there kept 
by the king’s falconer, -which of old time was an office of great 
account, as appeareth by a record of Richard II., in the first year 
of his reign. Sir Simon Burley, knight, was made constable for 
the pasties of Windsor, Wigmore, and Guilford, and of the manor 
of Kennington, and also master of the bng’s falcons at the Mews, 
near unto Charing Cross by Westminster; but m the )ear of 
Christ 1534 ) the 28th of Henry VIII , the king having fair 
stabling at Lomsbery (a manor in the farthest west part of 
Oldborne), the same was fired and burnt, with many great horses 
and great store of hay; after which time the fore-named house, 
called the hlews by Charing Cross, was new built, and prepared 
for stabling of the king’s horses, m the reign of Edward VI. and 
Queen Mary, and so remaineth to that use; and this is the 
farthest building w est on the north side of that high street. 

On the soutn side of the which street, in the liberties of 
■Westminster (beginning at Ivj’ Bndge), first is Durham House, 
built by Thomas Hatfield, Bishop of Durham, who was made 
bishop of that see m the year 1545, and sat bishop there thirtj- 
sij, years. 

Amongst matters memorable concerning this house, this is 
one : — In the year of Christ 1540, the 32nd of Hem-)- VIII., on 
May day, a great and triumphant jousting was holden at West- 
minster, which had been formerly proclaimed m France, Flanders, 
Scotland, and Spain, for all comers that would undertake the 
challengers of England; which were. Sir John Dudley, Sir 
Thomas Se)mour, Sir Thomas Ponings, and -Sir George Carew, 
knights, and Anthony Kingston and Richard Cromwell, esquires; 
all winch came into the lists that day richl) apparelled, and their 
horses trapped all in white velvet. There came against them the 
said day fortj--si\ defendants or undertaker’, viz., the Earl of 
Surrey, foremost. Lord William Howard, Lord Clinton, and Lord 
Cromwell, son and heir to Thomas Cromwell. Earl of Esse.v, and 
chamberlain’ of England, with other; and that day, after the 
jousts performed, the challengers rode unto this Durham House, 
where they kept open household, and feasted the King and 
Queen, with her ladies, and all the court The second day 
.Vnthony Kingston and Richard Cromwell were made knights 
there. The third daj of May the said challengers did tourney on 
horseback with swords, and against them came forty-nine defen- 
dants; Sir John Dudley and the Earl of Surrey running first, 
which at the first course lost their gauntlets; and that day Sir 
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Richard Cromwell overthrew Master Palmer and Ins "horse in the 
field, to the great honour of the challengera The fifth of May 
the challenscrs fought on foot at the barriers, and against them 
came fifty defendants, which fought valiantly, but bir Richard , 
Cromwell overthrew that day at the Ijainers Master Culpeppt-r 
m the field, and the sixth day the challengers brake up their 
household. 

In this time of their housekeeping they had not only feasted 
the king (jiieen, ladies, and all the coiiit, as is afore shewed, but 
also they cheered all the knights and burgesses of the common 
house m the parliament, and entertained the Ma\or of London, 
with the aldermen and their waves, at a dinner, ^c. The king 
gate to esery of the said challengers, and, their heirs for cier, m 
reward of their saliant activity, one hundred marks and a house 
to dwell m, of yearly reienue, out of the lands pertaining to the 
hospital of St ]ohn of Jerusalem. 

Next beyond this Durham House is another great house, some- . 
time belonging to the Bishop of Nonvich, and was hia l^ndon • 
lodcjing, which now pertameth to the Archbishop of York by this 
occasion. In the year 1539, when Cardinal Mobey, Archbishop 
of York, was indicted in the Premunite, whercbv King Henry 
1111 was entitled to hts goods and possessions, he also scued 
into his hands the said archbishop’s house, commonly called York 
Place, and changed the name thereof mto WTiitcball ,, whereby 
the archbishops of York being dispossessed, and having no house 
of tcpaiT about London, Queen Mary gate unto kJitbolis Heath, 
then Irchbishop of York, and to hts successors, Sofiblk House 
m Southwark, lately built by Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
as I have showed 


This house the said archb’shop sold, and bought the aforesaid 
house of old time belonging to the bishops of Norwich, which 
of this last purcliase is now called York House The lord chan- 
ceffors or lord keepers of the Great Seal of England have been 
lately there lodged. 

Then was there an hospital of St. Mane Rouncivall by Channg 
Cross (a ctH to the pnory and convent of Roticesvalles m Navarre, 
in Parnpona diocese), where a fraternity was founded m the 
iSth of Edward IV , but now the same n suppressed and turned 
mto tenements 


hospital was a hemutage, with a chapel of 
bt Kathenne, over against Channg Cross, which cross, built of 
stone was of old time a Cur piece of work, there made by com- 
mndment of Edward I , m the atst y ear of his reign, m memory 
Of tleanor, his deceased queen, as n before declared. 
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West from this cross stood sometime nn hospital of St James, 
consisting of two hides of land, with the appurtenances, in the 
parish of St Alargaret in Westminster, and founded bj’ the 
citizens of London, before the time of any man’s memory, for 
fourteen sisters, maidens, that were leprous, living chastely and 
honestly in divine service. 

Afterwards divers citizens of London gave five-and-fifty pounds 
rent thereunto, and then were adjoined eight brethren to minister 
divine service there. After this, also, sundry devout men ol 
London gave to this hospital four hides of land in the field of 
IV’estminster ; and in Hendon, Chalcote, and Hampstead eighty 
acres of land and wood, &c. King Edward I. confirmed those 
gifts, and granted a fair to be kept on the eve of St. James, the 
day, the morrow, and four days following, in the rSth of his reign. 

This hospital was surrendered to Henry ’tTH. the 23rd of his 
reign. The sisters, being compounded with, were allowed pensions 
•for the term of their lives ; and the king built there a goodly 
‘manor, annexing thereunto a park, closed about with a wall of 
brick, now called St. James’ Park, serving indifferently to the 
said manor, and to the manor or palace of fVhitehall. 

South from Charing Cross, on the right hand, are divers fair 
houses lately built before the park, then a large tilt-yard for 
noblemen and other, to exercise themselves in jousting, turning, 
and fighting at barriers. 

On the left hand from Charing Cross be also divers fair tene- 
ments lately built, till ye come to a large plot of ground enclosed 
with brick, and is called Scotland, where great buildings have been 
for receipt of the kings of Scotland, and other estates of that 
country ; for Margaret, Queen of Scots, and sister to King Henry 
Vni., had her abiding there, when she came in to England after 
the death of her husband, as the kings of Scotland had in former 
times, when they came to the parliament of England. 

Then is the said Whitehall, sometime belonging to Hubert 
de Burgh, Earl of Kent, and Justice of Englan 1 , who gave it to 
the Black Friars in Oldborne", as I have before noted. King 
Henry VIII. ordained it to be called an honou ■, and built there 
a sumptuous gallery and a beautiful gate-house, athwart the high 
street to St. James’ Park, &c. 

In this gallery the princes, with their nobility, used to stand or 
sit, and at windows, to behold all triumphant joustings and other 
military exercises. 

Beyond this gallery, on the left hand, is the garden or orchard 
belonging to the-said Whitehall. 

On the right hand be divers fair tennis-courts, bowling-alleys. 
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and a cock-pit, all built by King Henry VIII , and then one 
other arched gate, 'with a way over it, thwarting the street from 
the kmg*s gardens to the said park 

From this gate up Kang’s Street to a bridge over Long Ditch 
{so called for that the same almost insulatetb the city of West- 
minster), near which bridge is a w ay leading to Canon Row, so 
called for that the same belonged to tlie dean and canons of St 
Stephen’s Chapel, who Were there lodged, as now disers noblemen 
and gentlemen be, whereof one is belonging to Sir Edward 
Hobbei, one other to John Thine, esquire, one stately built by 
Ann Stanhope, Duchess of Somerset, mother to the Earl of Hart- 
ford, VI ho now enjoyeth that house Next a stately house, now 
in building by William Earl of Derby , over against the which is 
a fair house built by Henry Clinton, Earl of Lincoln. 

From this way up to the Woolstaple and to the high tower, or 
gate which entereth the palace court, all is replenished w ith butld^ 
mgs and inhabitants. • 

rouching this Woolstaple, 1 read that in the reign of Edward 
I , the staple being at Vfestmmstcr, the parishioners of St Margaret 
and merchants of the staple built of new the said church, the 
great chancel excepted, which was lately before new built by the 
abbot of Westminster 

Moreover, that Edward HI , m the 17 th of his reign, decreed 
tliat no silver be carried out of the realm on pain of death and 
that whosoever transporteth wool should bring over for every sack 
four nobles of silver bullion 

In the asth of his reign he appointed the staple of wool to be 
kept only at Canterbury, for the honour of St Thomas , but m the 
: 7 th of the same King Edward, the staple of wool, before kept at 
Bruges m Flanders, was ordained by parliament to be kept in divers 
places of England, Wales, and Ireland, as at Newcastle, York, 
lancoln, Canterbury, Norwich, Westminster, Chichester, Win- 
chester, Excestcr, Bristow, Catmardym, 5:c., to the great benefit 
of the king and loss unto strangers and merchants , for there grew 
unto the king by this means (as it was said) the sum of one thou- 
sana one hundred and two pounds by the yci’-, more than any 
his predecessors before had received. The staple at Westminster 
aMhat time began on the next morrow after the feast of St Peter 
ad vincuU T he next year was granted to the king by parlnmenb 
towards the recovery of his title in France, fifty shillings of every 
sack of wiml transported over se3.s, for the space of six \ ears next 
ensuing , by means whereof the king might dispend daily during 
those years more than a thousand marks sterling, for by the 
common opinion there were mote than one hundred tbousand 
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sacks of wool yearly transported into foreign lands, so that during 
six years the said grant extended to fifteen hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. 

In the 37th of Edward III. it was granted unto him for two 
years to take five-and-twenty shillings and eightpence upon ever)’ 
sack of wool transported ; and the same year the staple of wool 
(notwithstanding the king’s oath and other great estates) was 
ordained to be kept at Calais, and six-and-twenty merchants, the 
best and wealthiest of all England, to be farmers there, both of 
the town and staple, for three years ; every merchant to have six 
men of arms and four archers at the king’s cost. He ordained 
there also two mayors, one for the town and one for the staple ; 
and he took for wa/a capia, commonly called Maltorth, twenty 
shillings, and of the said merchants’ guardians of the town forty 
pence, upon every sack of wool. 

In the 44th of Edward III., Quinborough, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, and Boston were made staples of wool ; which matter so 
much offended some, that in the 50th of his reign, in a parlia- 
ment at London, it was complained that the staple of wool was 
so removed from Calais to divers towns in England, contrary to 
the statute appointing that citizens and merchants should keep 
it there, and that the king might have the profits and customs, 
with the exchange of gold and silver, that was there made by all 
the merchants in Christendom (esteemed to amount to eight 
thousand pounds by year), the exchange only ; and the citizens 
and merchants so ordered the matter that the king spent nothing 
upon soldiers, neither upon defence of the town against the 
enemies ; whereas now he spent eight thousand pounds by year. 

In the 51st of Edward III., when the staple was sealed at 
Calais, the mayor of the staple did furnish the captain of the town 
upon any road with one hundred billmen, twelve hundred archers 
of merchants and their seia-ants, without any wages. 

In the year 13SS, the 12th of Richard H., in a parliament at 
Cambridge, it was ordained that the staple of wools should be 
brought from hliddleborough in Holland to Calais. 

In the 14th of his reign there was granted forty shillings upon 
ever)’ sack of wool, and in the 21st was granted fifty shillings 
upon every sack transported by Englishmen, and three pounds 
by strangers, &c. It seemeth that the merchants of this staple 
be the most ancient merchants of this realm ; and that all 
commodities of the realm are staple merchandises by law and 
charter, as wools, leather, wool fells, lead, tin, cloth, &c. 

King Hemy VI. had six wool-houses within the staple at 
Westminster; those he granted to the dean and canons of St. 
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Doctor 'Wall, chaplain to the King, Master Hugh Aldhani, 
chaplain to the Countess of Derby and Richmond (the King’s 
mother), Sir Edn-ard Stanhope, Knight, and diters other upon 
the -srhich stone was engraien the same day and year, &c 

The chaises in building this chapel amounted to the sum of 
fourteen thousand pounds. The stone for this work (as I hat e been 
informed) was brought from Huddlestonc Quarry in Yorkshire, 

The altar and sepulture of the same King Henry VII , wherein 
his body testeth in this his new" chapel, was made and finished in 
the year 1519 by one Peter, a painter of Elorence , for the which 
he received one thousand pounds sterling for the whole stuff 
and workmanship at the hands of the King’s erecutors, Richard, 
Bishop of M mchester , Richard, Bishop of London, Thomas, 
Bishop of Durham, John, Bishop of Rochester, Thomas, Duke 
of KorfolK, treasurer of England , Charles, Earl of IVorcester, 
the King’s chamberlain, John Fineaux, Knight, cbieKjustice of 
the King’s Bench, Robert Reade, knight, chief justice of the 
Common Pleas 

This monastery being valued to d is pend by the year three 
thousand four hundred and seventy pounds, &c., was surrendered 
to Henry VUI in the year 1539 Benson, then abbot, was 
made the first dean, and not long after it was advanced to a 
bishop’s see in the year 1541, Thomas 'ITiiribv being both the 
first and last bishop there, who, when he had impose tished the 
church, was translated to Norwich in the year 1550, the 4th of 
Edward VI , and from thence to Ehe in the year 1354, the and 
of Queen Mary Richard Cox, doctor in dmnity (late school- 
master to King Edward VI ), was made dean of Vi estniinster, 
w horn Queen ilary put out, and made Doctor Weston dean until 
the year 1556, and then he being removed from thence on the 
2ist of hov ember, John FecKenham (late dean of Pauls) was 
made abbot of Westminster, and took possession of the same, 
being installed, and fourteen monks more receded the habit with 
him that day of the order of St Benedict , but the said John 
FecKenham, with his monks, enjoyed not that place fully three 
years, for m the year 1559, in the month ol July, they were all 
put out, and Queen Elizabeth made the said monastery a college, 
instituting there a dean, twehe prebends, a schoolmaster, and 
usher, forty scholars, called commonly the Queen’s scholars, 
twelve alms men , and so it was named the Collegiate Church 
of Westminster, founded by Queen Elizabeth, who placed Doctor 
Bill, first dean of that new erection, after whom succeeded 
Doctor Gabnel Goodman, who governed that church forty years, 
and after Doctor Lancelot Andrew es. 
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Kings and queens crowned in this church : — ^AVilliam, surnamed 
the Conqueror, and Matilde his wife were the first, and since 
them all other kings and queens of this realm have been there 
crowned. 

Kings and queens buried in this church are these : — Sebert, 
king of the East Saxons, with his wife Athelgede ; Harold, sur- 
named Haretoot, king of the West Saxons ; Edward the Simple, 
surnamed Confessor, sometime richly shrined in a tomb of silver 
and gold, curiously wrought by commandment of William the 
Conqueror; Egitha his wife was there buried also; Hugolyn, 
chamberlain to Edward the Confessor, King Henry III., whose 
sepulture was richly garnished with precious stones of jasper, 
which his son Edward I. brought out of France for that purpose ; 
Eleanor, wife to Henry III.; Edward L, who offered to the 
shrine of Edward the Confessor the chair of marble wherein the 
kings of Scotland were crowned, with the sceptre and crown also 


tj the same king belonging. 

He gave also to that church lands to the value of one hundred 
pounds by the year; twenty pounds thereof yearly to be distri- 
buted to the poor for ever. Then there lieth Eleanor, his wife, 
daughter to Ferdmando, king of Castile, 1293; Edward III. by 
Queen Philippa of Henault his wife ; Richard II. and Anne his 
wife, with their images upon them, which cost more than four 
hundred marks for tlie gilding ; Henry V., with a royal image 
of silver and gilt, which Katherine his wife caused to be laid 
upon him, but the head of this image, being of massy silver, is 
broken off, and conveyed away with the plates of silvet and 
gilt that covered his body ; Katherine his wife was buried 
in the old Lady chapel 1438, but her corpse being taken up 
in the reign of Henry VII., when a new foundation was to be 
laid, she was never since buried, but remameth above ground in 
a coffin of boards behind the east end of the presbytery ; Henry 
VII. m a sumptuous sepulture and chapel before specified, an 
Elizabeth his wife ; Edward VI. m the same chapel, without any 
monument ; Queen Mary, wuthout any monument in the same 
chapel ; Matilde, daughter to Malcolm, king of Scots, wi e 0 
Henry I , died 1 118, lieth in the revestry ; Anne, wife to R'chard 
III. ; Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby, mother to 
Henry VII. ; Anne of Cleves, wife to Henry VIII. i Esmond 
second son to Henry III.,_ first Earl of Lancaster, or y, 
Leicester, and Aveline his wife, daughter and heir to 
Fortibus, Earl of Albemarle. In St. Thomas Chapel 1 0 the 
bones of the children of Henry III. and of ‘"."“Spr 

nine. In the chapter-house Elianor, Countes? of Barre, daughter 
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to Edwaid I , William of Windsor, and Bhunch his sister, 
children to Edward HI , John of Elthatn, Earl of Cornwall, son 
to Edward II , Elianor, wife to Thomas of WoodstocV, Diihe of 
Gloucester , Thomas of Woodstock by King Edward III , his 
father , Margaret, daughter to Edward IV , Elizabeth, daughter to 
Henry VII , William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, Aymet de 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke , Margaret and John, son and daughter 
to William tie Valence , John Waltham, Bishop of Sarum, treasurer 
of England, Thomas Kuthal, Bishop of Durham, 1533, Gileat, 
Lord Dawbeny, lord lieutenant of Callis, chamberlain to King 
Henry VII , ^508, and Elizabeth his wife, of the family of the 
Atundels m Cornwall, 1500, John, Viscount Wells, 1498) the 
Lady Katherine, daughter to the Duchess of Norfolk , Sir Thomas 
Hungerford, knight, father to Sir John Hungerford of Downamp- 
ney, hnight , a son and daughter to Humphrey Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford and Essex, and Elizabeth hia wife , Phibppa, Duchess 
of York, daughter to the Txird Mohun, thrice married, to the Lojd 
Fitzwalter, Sir John Golofer, and to the Duke of York} William 
Dudley, Bishop elect of Durham, son to John, Baron of Dudley , 
Nicholas, Baron Carew, 1470 , Walter Hungerford, son to Edward 
Hunge'^oid, kti'gbt , Sir John Burley, knight, and Arne his wife, 
daughter to Alane Buxull, knight, 1416 , Sir John Golofer, knight, 
1396 , Humphrey Burcher, Lord Cromwell, son to Bourchier, Earl 
of Essex, slam at Barnet , Henry Bourchier, son and heir to John 
Bourchier, Lord Earners, also slain at Barnet, 1471 , Sir William 
frussell, knight , Sir Ttiomas Vaughan, knight, "Frances Brandon, 
Duchess of Suffolk, 1560, Muy Gray, her daughter, 1578 j Sir 
John Hampden, knight, Sir Lewis, Viscount Kobsatt, knight; 
Lord Bourch ere of Henault, 1430, and his wife, daughter and heir 
to the Lord Bourenere , Robert Brown and Ilhlham Browne, 
esquires, the Lady Johane Tokyne daughter of Dabndge Court, 
George Mortimer, bastard, John Felbye, esquire , Ann, wife to 
John Watkms , William Southwike, esquire, IWlIiam Southcot, 
esquire , Ralph Consiintme, gentleman , Arthur Troffote, esquire ; 
Kobert Hawky, esqvme, skm m that church , Sir Richard Rouse, 
khmht , Sir Geoffrey Maundeville, Eatl of Essex, and Athelarde 
his^ife. Sir FoulLe of Newcastle, Sir James Barons, knight. 
Sir John Salisbury, knight, Margaret Douglas, Countess of 
Lenno^ wuh Charles bet son, Karl of Lenno^ ^ Henry Scogari, 
a learnqd poet m the cloister , Geoffrey Chaucer, the most famous 
poet of England, also in the cloister, 1400, but since Nicholas 
Brigham, gentleman, raised a monument for him in the south 
cross aisle of the church His works were partly published m 
print by Bilfiam Qaxton, in the reign of Henry VI , increased by 
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William Thynne, esquire, in the reign of Henry VIII. ; corrected 
and twice increased, through mine own painful labours, in the 
reign of Queen Eliz.abelh, to wit, in the year 1561; and again 
beautified with nolc.s by me, collected out of divers records and 
monuments, which I delivered to my loving friend, Thomas 
.Speght; and he having drawn die same into a good form and 
method, ns also e.\-plaincd the old and obscure words, &c., hath 
published them in anno 1597. 

Anne Stanhope, Duchess oi Somerset, and Jane her daughter ; 
Anne Cecil, Countess of O.vford, daughter to the Lord Burghley, 
with Mildred Burghley, her mother; Elizabeth Barkley, Countess 
of Ormond; Frances Sydney, Countess of Sussc.v; Frances Howard, 
Countess of Hertford, 1598; Thomas, Baron Wentworth; Thomas, 
Baron Wartonj John, Lord Russell; Sir Thomas Bromley, lord 
chancellor; Sir j'ohn Puckering, lord keeper; Sir Henry Cary, 
Lord Hunsdon, and lord chamberlain 139&, to whose memory 
• his son, Sir George Cary, Lord Hunsdon, and lord chamberlain, 
"hath created a stately monument. 

This church hath had great privilege of sanctuary within the 
precinct thereof, to wit, the church, churchyard, and close, &c. ; 
from whence it hath not been lawful for any prince or other to 
take any person that fled tliilher for any cause ; which ]wivilege 
was first granted by Sebert, king of the East Saxons, since in- 
creased by Edgar, king of the West Saxons, renewed and con- 
fimed by King Edward tlie Confessor, as appeareih by this his 
charter following ; — 


" F.drard, bv the CT.-ice of God, kin; of Enshshmen : I make it to be knov.n to 
all mmentions'of the vorld .after me. that by speciall TOmmandemenl of our holy 
filimr I'one Leo, I ha\c renewed and honored the holy church of the blessed 
aoosUe .St. Peter, of Westminster: and I ortlcr and csttibltsh for ever, that what 
D-rson, of what condition or estate soever lie be, from alienee soever he conie, or 
for vdiat offence or c.ause it be, either for Ins refuge into the said holy place, he be 
assured of his life, libertv, and limbs. And over this I forbid, under die pame of 
everlvsting damnation, that no minister of mine, or of my successors intcrineddle 
them with anv the goods, lands, or possessions of the said persons taking the said 
sanctuary; fo'r I have taken their goodes .and Iivelodc into my speciall protection, 
and therefore I grant to evety each of them in ^ much as my terrcstnall power 
mav suffice, all maiier freedom of joyous hberlie ; and whosoever presumes or 
doth contrary to this my graunt. I will hec lo!« his name, worsdiip, dignity and 
power, .and that with the great traytor judas ihathetraied our Saviour, he hem 
(he everlasting fire of hell; and I wall and ord.tyne that this my graunt endure as 
lono as there'rein.avneth in England cyiherlove or dread of Christian name. 


Iilore of this sanctuary ye may re.ad in our histories, and also 

in the statute of Henry VIII., the 32nd year. 

'Xhc ptirish church of St. IVTurgarct^ souictirnc \\ithin the 
abbev, was by Edward the Confessor removed, and built with- 
out, 'for ease of the monks. This church continued till the 
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days of Edward I , at which time the merchants of the staple 
and parishioners of Westminster bmlt it all of new, the great 
chancel excepted, which was built bv the abbots of Westminster, * 
and this remaineth now a fair parish church, though sometime in 
danger of down polling In the south aisle of this church is a 
fair marble monument of Dame Mary Billing, the heir of Robert 
Nesenham of Conington, in Huntingdonshire, first married to 
\\ illiatn Cotton, to whose issue her mhentance alone descended, 
remaining with Robert Cotton at this day, heir of her and her 
first husband’s family, her second husband was Sit Thomas 
Billing, chieCjnstice of England, and her last, whom hfccwise 
she buried, was 1 ho mas Lacy , erecting this monument to the 
memory of her three husbands, with whose arms she hath garnished 
It, and for her own buna), whcrem she was interred in the 
year 1499 

Next to this famous monastery is the king’s principal palace, of 
what aruquity it is ur certain, but Edward the Confessor held, 
his court there, as may appear by the testimony of sundry, and,* 
nameh, of Ingulphus, as I have before told you. The said king 
had his palace, and for the most part remained there , where he 
also ended his life, and was buried in the monastery which he 
had built It IS not to be doubted but that King William I , as 
he was crowned there, so he built much at his palace, for he 
found it far inferior to the building of princely palaces in France , 
and It is manifest, by the testimony of many authors, that "William 
Rufus built the great hall there about the year of Christ 1097 
Amongst others, Roger of Wendover and Mathew Pans do write, 
that Kmg William (being returned out of Normandy into England) 
kept his feast of Whitsuntide very royally at Weutnmster, in the 
new hall which he had lately built, the length whereof, ^ay 
some, was two hundred and seventy feet, and seventv*four feet 
m breadth , and when he heard men say that this hall was too 
great, he answered and said, “ This hall is not big enough by the 
one half, and is but a bed chamber m corapanson of that I 
mean to make.” A diligent searcher, saith Paris, might find 
out the foundation of the hall which he was supposed to have 
built, stretching from the river of Thames even to the common 
highwaj 

This palace was repaired about the jear irfij by Thomas 
Becket, chancellor of England, with exceeding great celerity and 
speed, which before was ready to have fallen down This hath 
been the pnncipal seat and palace of all the kings of England since 
the Conquest , for here have they m the great hall kept their feasts 
of coronation especially, and other solemn feasts, as at Christmas 
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and such like, most commonly ; for proof whereof, I find recorded 
that in the year 1236, and the 20th of Henry III., on the 29th of 
December, William de Haverhull, the king’s treasurer, is com- 
manded, that upon the day of circumcision of our Lord he 
-caused six thousand poor people to be fed at Westminster, for 
the state of the king, the queen, and their children ; the weak 
and aged to be placed in the great hall and in the lesser ; those 
that were most strong, and in reasonable plight, in the king’s 
chamber; the children in the queen’s; and when the king 
knoweth the charge he tvould allow it in the accounts. 

In the year 1238 the same King Henry kept his feast of 
Christmas at Westminster, in the great hall ; so did he in the year 
1241, where he placed the legate in the most honourable place of 
the table, to wit, in the midst, which the noblemen took in evil 
part. The king sat on the right hand, and the archbishop on the 
left, and then all the prelates and nobles according to their 
• estates; for the king himself set the guests. The year 1242 he 
'likewise kept his Christmas in the hall, &c. Also, in the year 
1243, Richard, Earl of Cornwall, the king’s brother, married 
Cincia, daughter to Beatrice, Countess of Provence, and kept his 
maniage-feast in the great hall at Westminster, with great royalty 
and company of noblemen ; insomuch that there were told (Jriginfa 
inillia) thirty thousand dishes of meats at that dinner. 

In the year 1256 King Henry sate in the exchequer of this 
hall, and there set down order for the appearance of sheriffs, and 
bringing in of their accounts. There were five marks set on every 
sheriffs head for a fine, because they had not distrained every 
person that might dispend fifteen pounds land by the year to re- 
ceive the order of knighthood, as the same sheriffs were com- 
manded.. Also, the mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs of London, 
being accused of oppression and wrongs done by them, and sub- 
mitting themselves in this place before the king sitting in judg- 
. ment upon that matter, they were condemned to pay their fines 
for their offences committed, and further, every one of them dis- 
charged of assize and ward. 

In the years 1268 and 1269 the same king kept his Christmas 
feasts at Westminster as before; and also in the same 1269 he 
translated with great solemnity the body of King Edward the 
Confessor into a new chapel, at the back of the high altar ; which 
chapel he had prepared of a marvellous workmanship, bestowing 
a new tomb or shrine of gold ; and on the day of his translation 
he kept a royal feast in the great hall of the palace. Thus much 
for the feasts of old time in this hall. 

We read, also, that in the year 1236 the river of Thames over- 
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flow mg, the banks, caused^ the maisiits about WooUich to be all 
on a sea, \thetein boats and other vessels were carried with the 
stream, so' that, besides cattle, the greatest number of men, 
women, and children, inhabitants there, were drowned , and m 
the great palace of Westminster men did row with whemes m the 
midst of tiie had, being forced to tide to their chambers 
Moitorci, in she jeat tana, the Ihatnea ovctflovnng the hittks 
about hambhuhe, tlrou ned houses and fields by the space of six 
miles, so that in the great hall at Westminster men took their 
horses, because the water ran over all. This jialacc was m the 
year ligij, the 27th of Edward I, burnt by a vehement fire, 
kindled m the lesser hall of the king's house. ’The same, witti 
many other houses adjoining, and vtith the queen's chamber, 
were consumed, but after that repaired. 

In the year 1313, the 3tst of Edward I , the king's treasury at 
Westrainsier was robbed , for the which, Walter, abbot of West* 
mmsier, with forty nine of his brethren and thirty two other, were • 
thrown into the lower of London, nnd indicted of the robbery of* 
a hundred thousand pounds , but they athrmmg themselves to be 
clear of tnc tact, and desiring the king of speedy justice, acorn- 
mission was directed for inquiry ol tne truth, and they were freed 
In the year 1316 Ldward li. did solemnise hii feast of Pentc- 
cost at Westminster, m the great hall, wneic sitting royally at 
the table, with his peers about him, there entered a woman adorned 
like a niinstrel, sitting on a great norse, trapped as minstrels then 
used, who rode round about the tables, showing pastime and at 
length came Up to the king’s tabk, and laid before him a letter 
and forthwith turning her horse, saioted every one, and depaned! 
the letter, being opened, had tocse contents — 


•'''^'''HhmffCuneouslYrwpeeicdhlSkmiFhts lint 
jn hH uttjer s urn* and also to h.s bav^ p,, 

“I diwimslird tUcir iubiuk^fw honor ^ 


This great haW was begun to be repaired in the tear jto? by 
Richard II , who caused the walls, windows, and roof to be taken 

w indwith peat costs, all which he levied 

countries, who obtained 
hcense to remain in thu land by the king’s ebarters;, which they 

)»'■» S«»g 

Ihts hall being fimsheu m the year 130B, the sameVinf Ip-y 
a most royal CUtistmas. there, with, ds.ily jouttw.st- 
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tilt whereunto resorted such a number of people, that there was 
every day spent twenty-eight or twenty-six oxen and three hun- 
dred sheep, besides fowl without number. He caused a gown for 
himself to be made of gold, garnished with pearl and precious 
stones, to the value of three thousand marks. He was guarded by 
Cheshire men, and had about him commonly thirteen bishops, 
besides barons, knights, esquires, and other more than needed ; 
insomuch, that to the household came every day to meat ten 
thousand people, as appeareth by the messes told out from the 
kitchen to three hundred servitors. 

Thus was this great hall, for the honour of the prince, often- 
times furnished with guests, not only in this king's time (a prodigal 
prince), but in the time of other also, both before and since, 
though not so usually noted. For when it is said the king held 
his feast of Christmas, or such a feast, at Westminster, it may 
well be supposed to be kept in this great hall, as most sufficient 
to such a purpose. 

I find noted by Robert Fabian, sometime an alderman of 
London, that King Henry VII., in the 9th of his reign, holding 
his royal feast of Christmas at Westminster, on the tivelfth day 
feasted Ralph Austry, then Mayor of London, and his brethren 
the aldermen, with other commoners in great number, and after 
dinner dubbing the mayor knight, caused him with his brethren 
to stay and behold the disguisings and other disports in the night 
following, showed in the great hall, which was richly hanged with 
arras, and staged about on both sides. Which disports being 
ended in the morning, the king, the queen, the ambassadors, and 
other estates being set at a table of stone, sixty knights and 
esquires served sixty dishes to the king’s mess, and as many to 
the queen's (neither flesh nor fish), and served the mayor with 
twenty-four dishes to his mess, of the same manner, with sundry 
wines, in most plenteous wise ; and finally, the king and queen 
being conveyed with great lights into the palace, the mayor with 
his company in barges returned and came to London by break 
of the next day. Thus much for building of this great hall and 
feasting therein. 

It moreover appeareth that many parliaments have been kept 
there; for I find noted that in the year 1397, the great hall at 
Westminster being out of reparations, and therefore, as it were, 
new built by Richard II. (as is afore showed), the same Richard, 
in the meantime having occasion to hold a parliament, caused 
for that purpose a large house to be built in the midst of the 
palace-court, betwixt the clock-tower and the gate of the old great 
hall. This house was very large and long, made of timber. 
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covered vnlh tile, open on both the sides and at both the ends, 
that all men might see and hear what was both said and done 

The king’s archers, m number four thousand Cheshire men, 
compassed the house about with their bons bent and arrows 
knocked in their hands, always ready to shoot. They had bouche 
of court (to wit, meat and drink), and great wages of sixpence by 
the dav 

The old great hall being new built, parliaments were again 
th( re kept as before , namely, one m the year 1399, for the 
deposing" of Richard II A great part of this palace W ^Vest- 
minster was once again burnt in the year 1513, the 4th of Henry 
VIII , since the which time it hath not been re edified only the 
great hall, with the offices near adjoining, ate kept m good repara- 
tions, and serrcth as afore for feasts at coronations, arraignments 
of great persons charged wuh treasons, keeping of the courts of 
justice, &.C But the primes have been lodged in other places 
about the city, as at Baynaid’s Castle, at BndeweU, at \Vh\ieha\b 
sometime called York Place, and sometime at St James* 

This great bah hath btcn the usual plate of pleading® nnd 
ministration of justice, whereof somewhat shortly I will note In 
times past the courts and benches followed the king wheresoever 
he went, as well since the Conquest as before , which thing at 
length being thought cumbersome, painful, and chargeable to the 
people, It was in the year 1234, the 9th of Henry III , agreed that 
there should De a standing-place appointed, where matters should 
be heard and judged, which was m the great hall at Westmmstcr 

In this hall he ordained three judgment teats , to wU, at the 
entry on the right hand, the Common Pleas, where civil matters 
are to be pleaded, specially such as touch lands or contracts , at 
the upper end of the hall, on the right hand, or south-ea^t corner, 
the King’s Bench, where pleas of the crow n bar e their hearing , 
and on the left hand, or south-west corner, sitteth the ford chan- 
Cflior, accompanied with the master of the Rolls and other men, 
learned for the most part 111 the civil law, and called masters of 
the chancery, which have the king’s fee The times of pleading 
111 these courts are four m the year, which are called terms the 
first IS Hilary term, which beginneth the 23rd of January, if it 
be not Sunday, and endeth the rath of February, the second is 
Easter term, and beginneth sei enteen days after Easter day, and 
endeth four days after Ascension-day , the third term begmneth 
Six or seven days after Trinity Sunday, and endeth the Wednesday 
fortnight after , the fourth 15 Michaelmas term, which beginneth 
the gth of October, if it be not Sunday, and endeth the 28th of 
November 


* « 
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And here it is to be noted that the kings of this realm have 
used sometimes to sit in person in the King’s Bench ; namely, 
King Edward IV., in the year 1462, in Michaelmas term, sat 
in the King’s Bench three days together, in the open court, to 
understand how his laws were ministered and executed. 

Within the port, or entry into the hall, on either side are ascend- 
ings up into large chambers, without the hall adjoining thereunto, 
wherein certain courts be kept ; namely, on the right hand is the 
court of the Exchequer, a place of account for the revenues of the 
crown. The hearers of the account have auditors under them ; but 
they which are the chief for accounts of the prince are called 
barons of the Exchequer, whereof one is called the chief baron. 
The greatest officer of all is called the high treasurer. In this 
court be heard those that are delators, or informers, in popular 
and penal actions, having thereby part of the profit by the law- 
assigned unto them. 

In this court, if any question be, it is detennined after the 
order of the common law of England by twelve men, and all 
subsidies, taxes, and customs by account ; for in this office the 
sheriffs of the shire do attend upon the execution of the com- 
mandments of the judges, which the earl should do if he were 
not attending upon the princes in the wars, or othenvise about 
him. For the chief office of the earl was to see the king’s justice 
to have course, and to be well executed in the shire, and the 
prince’s revenues to be well answered and brought into the 
treasur}'. 

If any fines or amerciaments be extracted out of any of the said 
courts upon any man, or any arrearages of accounts of such things 
as is of customs, taxes, and subsidies, or other such like occasions, 
the same the sheriff of the shire doth gather, and is answerable 
therefor in the Exchequer. As for other ordinary rents of patri- 
monial lands, and most commonly of taxes, customs, and subsidies, 
there be particular receivers and collectors, which do answ-er it 
into the Exchequer. This court of the Exchequer hath of old 
time, and, as I think, since the Conquest, been kept at West- 
minster, notw'ithstanding sometimes removed thence by command- 
ment of the king, and after restored again, as, namely, in the year 
1209, King John commanded the Exchequer to be removed from 
Westminster to Northampton, &c. 

On the left hand, above the stair, is the Duchy chamber, wherein 
is kept the court for the duchy of Lancaster by a chancellor of 
that duchy, and other officers under him. Then is there in 
another chamber the office of the receipts of the queen’s revenues 
for the crown ; then is there also the Star chamber, where in the 
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term time, every weel^. once at the lenst, which is commonly on 
Tndays and Wednesdiys, and on the ne'st day after the term 
endeth, the lord thancellw snd the lords, and other of the Ttivy 
Council, and the chief justices of England, from nine of the clock 
till it be eleven, do sit. 

This place is called the Star chamber because the roof thereof 
13 decked with the likeness of stars gilt. There be plaints heard of 
riots, routs, and other misdemeanours; which if they be found by 
the king’s council, the party offender shall be censured by these 
persons, which speak one after another, and he shall be both 
fined and commanded to pnscm. 

Then at the upper end of the great hall, by the King’s Bench, 
IS a going up to a great chamber, called the IVhitc hall, wherein 
13 non k( pt the court of VVards and Liveries, and adjoining there- 
unto IS the Court of Requests Then is St Stephen's Chapel, of 
old time founded bv King Stenhen Kmg John, in the ytb of 
his reign, granted to Baldwinus de London, clerk of his Ex- 
chequer, the chapelship of St Stephen’s at Westminster, 

This chapel Was again since, of a far more Curious workmanship, 
new built by King Edwjtd III in the year 1347, for thirty eight 
persons in that church to serve God, to wit. a dean, twelve 
secular canons, thirteen vicars, four clerks, five choristers, two 
servitors, to wit, a verger and a keeper of the chapel He budt 
for those from the house of Receipt, alotig nigh to the Thames, 
withm the same palace, there to inhabit, and since that there 
was also built for them, betwixt the clock-house and the Wool- 
staple, called the Weighhouse He also built to the use of this 
chapel, though oUt of the palace court, some distance west, in 
the little sanctuary, a strong clochard of stone and timber, 
covered vritb lead, and placed therein three beds, Bince 
at coronations, tn\imph<i, funeral of princes, and 
thw ohkt^ Of beW^ men fabled lb it tb&ir sDUied 
all the drink in the town more, that about the bifrgest bell was 
written — 


Kitig Ed^^ ard made we, 
Thinie thau^and and thrpe , 
Tatn me downe and wey me 

And TnoTe i>ltall ye find Ine ' 


But these bells being taken down, indeed, were found all three 
not to weigh twenty thousand True it is, that m the city of 
Rouen in Normandy there is one great bell that hath such 
ictEcripvum as follow eth — 


' R suis Gcorgi- de Ambois, 
IJUl ITPtite tinq wit a pois 


«« 
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Mes lui qui me pescra, 

Trenle six mil me trouera." 

" I am George of Ambois, 

Thirty-five thousand in poise ; 

But he that shall weigh me, 

Thirty-six thousand shall find me." 

The said King Edward endowed this chapel with lands to the 
yearly value of five hundred pounds. Doctor John Chambers, 
the king’s physician, the last dean of this college, built thereunto 
a cloister of curious workmanship, to the charges of eleven 
thousand marks. This chapel, or college, at the suppression, 
was valued to dispend in lands by the year one thousand and 
eighty-five pounds ten shillings and fivepence, and was sur- 
rendered to Edward Vf. ; since the which time the same chapel 
hath served as a parliament house. 

Ty this chapel of St. Stephen was sometime one other smaller 
• chapel, called Our Lady of the Pew, to the which lady great offer- 
ings were used to be made ; amongst other things, I have read 
that Richard II., after the overthrow of Wat Tyler and other his 
rebels, in the 4th of his reign, went to IVestminster, and there 
giving thanks to God for his victory, made his offering in this 
chapel; but as divers have noted, namely, John Piggot, in the 
year 1252, on the 17th of Februarr’, by negligence of a scholar 
appointed by his schoolmaster to put forth the lights of this 
chapel, the image of Our Lady, richly decked with jewels, precious 
stones, pearls, and rings, more than any jeweller could judge the 
price for, so saith mine author, was, with all this apparel, orna- 
ments, and chapel itself, burnt; but since again re-edified by 
Anthony, Earl Rivers, Lord Scales, and of the Isle of R'ight, 
uncle and governor to the Prince of Wales, that should have been 
King Edward V., &c. 

The said palace, before the entry thereunto, hath a large court 
and in the same a tower of stone, containing a clock, which striketh 
every hour on a great bell, to be heard into the hall in sitting- 
time of the courts, or otherwise ; for the same clock, in a calm, 
will be he.ard into the city of London. King Hemy- VI. gave the 
keeping of this clock, with the tower called the clock-house and 
the appurtenances, unto William Walsby, dean of St. Stephens, 
with the wages of si.xpcnce the day out of his Exchequer. By 
this tower standeth a fountain, which at coronations and great 
triumphs is made to run with wine out of divers spouts. 

On the cast side of this court is an arched gate to the river 
of Thames, with a fair bridge and landing-place for all men 
that have occasion. On the north side is the south end of St. 
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Stephen’s Alley, or Cnnon Row, and al'O a '\'ny into the old tVool* 
staple , and on the side is a very ftnr gate* begun by Richard 
111 m the jear 14S4, and nas by liitn built a great height, and 
many fair lodgings in it, but left unfinished, and is called the high 
tower at Westminster Thus much for the monastery and palace 
may suffice And non will 1 speak of the gatehouse, and of 
TothiU Sueet, stretching from the west part of the close 
The gate house is so called of two gates, the one out of the 
College court towards the north, on the east side sshercof was the 
bishop of London’s prison for clerks’ contact , and the other gate, 
adjoining to the first, but towards the west, is a tad or prison for 
oflLnderi thither comniitted Walter W'arfield celbrer to the 


monastery, caused both these gates, with the appurtenances, to 
be built m the reign of Edward III 
On the south side of this gate King Henry Vi I founded an 
almshouse for thirteen poor men, one of them to be a priest, 
aged forty-fiie years, a good grammarian, the other twebe to be 
aged fifty years, without wives, csery Saturday the pnest to re- 
ceive of the abbot or prior, fouipence by the day, and each other 
twopt nee-halfpenny by the day for eter, for their sustenance, 
and every year to each one a gown and a hood ready made, and 
to thte< women that dressed their merit, and kept them in their 
sickness, each to have e\eiy Saturday suteenpence, and every 
y ear a gown ready made More, to the thirteen poor meri y early 
eighty quarters of coal and one thousand of good figgots to their 
use, in the hall and kitchen of their mansion, ; a discreet monk to 
overseer of them, and he to have forty shillings by the year, 
and hereunto was every abbot and pnor sworn, 

At ear unto this house westward was an old chapel of St, Anne, 
orer against the which the Lady Margaret, mother to Kang Henry 
an almshouse for poor women, which is now turned 
into iodgrags for the Singing men of the College The place 
wherein this chapel and almshouse standeth was called the 
ilemosyn^, or Almonry, now corrupOy the Ambry, for that the 

there, distributed to the poor And 
nrmn estmmster, erected the first mess of book 

Willivm England about the year of Chnst 1471 

land, and wJf ill 1?^ London, mercer, brought it into Eng- 

^aid abbey, after 

Tt CanSui! cl of Sl AutTusUne 

at Canterbuiy. St Alban's, other monastenc^ 
ctAw into 'rorbiti 

^ tmo Totbffiridcl.stourton House, which Gyles, the last 
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Lord Dacre of the south, purchased and built new, whose lady 
and wife Anne, sister to Thomas, the Lord Buckhurst, left money 
to her executors to build an hospital for twenty poor women, 
and so many children, to be brought up under them, for w'hose 
maintenance she assigned lands to the value of one hundred 
pounds by the year, which hospital her executors have new begun 
in the field adjoining. From the entry into Tothill Field the 
street is called Petty France, in svhich, and upon St. Hermit’s 
Hill, on the south side thereof, Cornelius Van Dun, a Brabanter 
born, yeoman of the guard to King Henry VIII., King Edward 
VI., Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth, built twenty houses for 
poor women to dwell rent-free; and near hereunto was a chapel 
of Mary Magdalen, now wholly ruinated. 

In the year of Christ 12 ^ 6 , the 40th of Henry III., John 
Mansell, the king’s councillor and priest, did invite to a stately 
dinner the kings and queens of England and Scotland, Edward 
\ the king’s son, earls, batons, and knights, the Bishop of London, 
and divers citizens, whereby his guests did grow to such a number 
that his house at Totehill could not receive thern, but that he 
was forced to set up tents and pavilions to receive his guests, 
whereof there was such a multitude that seven hundred messes 


of meat did not serve for the first dinner. ... 

The city of Westminster for civil government is divided into 
twelve several wards ; for the which the dean of the collegiate 
church of Westminister, or the high-steward, do elect twelve 
burgesses and as many assistants ; that is, one burgess and one 
assistant for every ward ; out of the which twelve burgesses two 
are nominated yearly, upon Thursday in Easter week, for chief 
burgesses to continue for one year next following, who have 
authority given them by the Act of parliament, 27th Elizabeth, 
to hear, examine, determine, and punish, according to the laws 
of the realm, and lawful customs of the city of London, matters 
of incontinency, common scolds, inmates, and common anno;^- 
ances ; and likewise to commit such persons as shall offend 
against the peace, and thereof to give knowledge ^'’.thin four- 
and-twenty hours to. some justice of peace in the county of 


Middlesex. 


Gflbtntots of tfit mfoi Eonhon; anU first of EccUsiastirnl 
33tsl)opS, m'O ot^fc fHintstcrs, tjtrt. 

Havixg thus run through the 

and Westminster, as well in their ongmal foundations as 
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their increases of buildings and ornaments, together with stidi 
incidents of sundry sorts as are before, both generally and particu- 
latW, discoursed, it rc"iaineth that somewhat be noted by me 
touching the policy and government, both ecdeslasticnl and civil, 
of London, as I have already done for Westminster, the order 
whereof n appointed bv the late statute, even as that of London 
IS rnamtaintd by t'^e customs thereof, most laudably used before 
all the time of memory 

And first, to begm With the ecclesiastical jurisdiction I read 
that the Christian faith was first preached In this island, then called 
Britain, by Joseph of Arimathea, and his brethren, disciples of 
Christ, in the time of Aruiragns, then governor here under the 
Roman Emperor , after which time, Lucius, King of the Britons, sent 
his ambassadors, Eluanus and Meduvanus, two men learned m the 
Scriptures, with letters to Eleuthenus, Bishop of Rome, desiring him 
to send some devout and learned men, by whose Instruction he 
and his people might be taught the faith and religion of Christ 
Eleuthenus baptued those messengers, mabing Eluanus a bishop, 
and Meduvanus a teacher, and tent over with them into Bntain two 
other famous clerks, Faganns and Deruvianus, by whose diligence 
Lucms and his people of Britain were Instructed in the faith of 
Christ and baptired, the temples of idols were converted mto 
cathedral churches, and bishops were placed where Flammes 
before had been, at London, York, and Carleon upon Usk, were 
placed archbishops, saith some The epistle said to be sent by 
Eleutherms to King Lucius, for the establishing of the faith, je mav 
read m my Annals, Summaries, and Chronicles, truly translated and 
set down as mine author hath It, for some hath curtailed and 
corrupted it, and then fathered it upon reverend Bede, who never 
wrote word thereof, or otherwise to that effect, more than this as 
follow eth — 

In the year 156 Marcus Aurelius Vcms, the fourteenth emperor 
after Augustus, governed the empire with his brother, Aurelius 
Commodus , in whose time Gluthcrius, a holy man, being Pope of 
the Church of Rome, Lucius, king of Bntam, wrote unto him, 
desiring that by his commandment he might be made Cbrist*an ( 
which his request was granted him , whereby the Britons receiving 
then the faith, kept it sound and undefiled in rest and peace until 
Dioclesian the emperor’s time Thus far Bede, which may suffice 
to prove the Christian faith there to be received herd And now 
of the London bishops as I find them 

There remameth in the pansh church of St Peter upon Comhill 
in London a tabic wherein is wTitten that Lucius founded the same 
church to be an archbishop’s see and metropolitan or chief church 
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of his kingdom, and that it so endured the space of four hundred 
years, until the coming of Augustine the monk, and others, from 
Rome, in the reign of the Saxons. The archbishops’ names I find 
only to be set down by Joceline of Furness, in his book of British 
bishops, and not elsewhere. Thean, saith he, was the first Arch- 
bishop of London, in the time of Lucius, who built the said church 
of St. Peter, in a place called Cornhill in London, by the aid of 
Ciran, chief butler to King Lucius. 

2. Eluanus was the second, and he built a libran’ to the same 
church adjoining, and converted many of the Druids, learned men 
in the pagan law, to the Christian faith. 3. Cadar was the third. 
Then followed. — 4. Obinus. 5. Conan, 6. Paludius. 7. Stephen. 
8. Iltute. g. Dedwin. 10. Thedred. ii. Hilary'. 12. Guidelium. 
13. Vodimus, slain by the Saxons. 14. Theanus, the fourteenth, 
fled with the Britons into Wales, about the year of Christ 587. 

This much out of Joceline of the archbishops, the credit whereof 

leave to the judgment of the learned ; for I read of a bishop of 
London, not before named, in the year of Christ 326, to be present 
at the second council, holden at Arles, in the time of Constantine 
the Great, who subscribed thereunto in these words, Ex frovindee 
Ertiannia: Ciwiata Londiniemi Rcstitulus F.phcopus, as plainly 
appeareth in the first tome of the Councils, he writeth not himself 
archbishop, and therefore maketh the matter of archbishops doubt- 
ful, or rather, overfloweth that opinion. 

The Saxons being pagans, having chased the Britons, with the 
Christian preachers, into the mountains of Wales and Cornwall, 
and having divided this kingdom of the Britons amongst them- 
selves, at the length, to wit, in the year 596, Pope Gregory, moved 
of a godly instinction, sayeth Bede, in the i47th'^year after the 
arrival of the Angles or Saxons in Britain, sent Augustine, Melitus, 
Justus, and John, with other monks, to preach the Gospel to the 
said nation of the Angles. These landed in the isle of Thanet, and 
were first received by Ethelbert, king of Kent, whom they converted 
to the faith of Christ, with divers other of his people, in the 34th 
year of his reign, which Ethelbert gave unto Augustine the city 
of Canterbury. 

This Augustine, in the year of Christ 604, consecrated Melitus and 
Justus bishops, appointing Melitus to preach unto the East Saxons, 
whose chief city was London ; and there King Sebert, nephew to 
Ethelbert, by preaching of Melitus, received the Word of Life ; and 
then Ethelbert, king of Kent, built in the city of London St. Paul’s 
Church, wherein Melitus began to be bishop in the year 6ig, and 
sat five years. Ethelbert, by his charter, gave lands to this church 
of St. Paul, so did other kings after him. King Sebert, through the 
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good life and like preaching of Melitus, having received baptism, to 
show himself a Christian, bmlt a church to the honour of God and 
St, Peter on the nest side of London, which church is called West- 
minster But the successors of Sebert, being pagans, expelled Melitus 
out of their kingdoms 

Justus, the second bishop for a tune, and then Mthtus agam *, af'« 
whose decease the seat was void for a time At length Sigebert, son 
to Sigebert, brother to Sebert, ruled in Essex , he became a Christian, 
and took to him a holy man named Cedde, or Chadde, who won many 
by preaching and good life to the Christian religion, 

Cedde, or Chadde, was by Fman consecrated bishop of the East 
Saxons, and he ordered priests and deacons in all the parts of Essex, 
but especially at Ithancaster and Tilbury 

This city of Ithancaster, sailh Ralph Cogshall, stood on the bant 
ol the nver Pant, that runneth by Maldon, m the hundred of Danescy, 
but now IS drowned m Pant, so that nothing rcmaincth but the rum 
of the city in the river Tilbury, both the west and cast, standcih enj 
the Thames side, nigh over against Gravesend 

Wina, expelled from the churcH of Winchester by Ccnewalche, the 
king, was adopted to be the fourth bishop of London, in the reign of 
Wolferus, king of Mercia, and sat nine y ears 

Erkenwalde, born m the cas fe or town of Stallmgborough in 
Lindsey, first abbot of Crete sty, was by Theodore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, appointed to be bishop of the East Saxons, in the city 
of London This Erkenwalde, in the year of Christ 677, before 
he was made bishop, had built two monasteries, one for himself, 
being a monk, m the isle of Crotc m hurrey, bv the nver of 
Thames, and another for his sister Eddburge, being a nun, lA a 
certain place called Berthing m Essex He deceased at Berching 
m the year 69 y, and was then buried m Paul’s Church, and trans- 
lated into the new church of St Paul m the year 1148 

Waldbere was Bishop of London. Sebba, king of the East 
Saxons, at his hands received the habit of monk, for at that time 
there were monks in Paul’s Church, as wnteth Iladulphus de Diceto 
and others To this bishop he brought a great sum of money, to 
be bestowed and given to the poor, rcserv ing {nothing to himself, 
but rather desired to remain poor in goods as in spirit, for the 
kingdom of heaven When he had reigned thirty years he deceased 
at Paul's, and was there buned, and heth now in a coffin of stone, 
on the north side of the aisle next the choir. 


logwaldiis, bishop of fondon, was tb(> con^cralion of Tatwioe, archbishop of 
Canterbury be confirmed ihe foundation of Crowbnd in Ihe ymr 716 is,!*! 
initilfus, and deceased in the year 74^ as saith Uoveden 
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746. Engulfe, bishop of London. 

754. Wicket, or Wigcrus, bishop of London. ‘ 

701. Eadcnghlus, or Edbnlhe, bishop of London. 

76S. Eadg.tin, or Eadg:!tnis, bishop of London. 

773. KcncnalUh, bishop of London, 

784. Eadbnldus, bishop of London. 

795. Heatbright, bisliop of London, deceased 802, saith Hoteden 
813. Osmond, bishop of London ; he was witness to a charter made to Crow land 
m the \ ear 833, saith Ingulphus. 

S35.* Ethelraothe, bishop of London. 

838. Elbertus, or Celbertus, bishop of London. 

841. Caulfe, bishop of London. 

850. Swithulfus, bishop of London; he likewise was witness to a charter of 
Crow land 851. 

860, Edstanus, bishop of London ; witness to a cliarter to Crowland 860, 

870. Ulsius, bishop of London. 

878. Ethelwardus, bishop of London. 

886. Elstanus, bishop of London, died in the >ear goo, saith A'ser; and all 
these, saith the author of Flores Htstonanm, were huned in the old church of 
St. Paul, but there remainetli now no memory of them. 

900. Tlicodncus, bishop of London ; this man confirmed King Edred’s charter 
made to Winchester in the jear 947, whereby it seemeth that he was bishop of 
•London of a later time than is here placed. 

• 922. Welstanus, bishop of London, 

941. Bnthelmc, bishop of London. 

958. Dunstanus, abbot of Glastonbcne, then bishop of Worcester, and then bishop 
of London ; he was afterwards translated to Canterbury 960. 

960. Ealfstanus, bishop of London : the 28th in number. 

^r. Edgare, bishop of London ; he confirmed the grants made to Winchester 
and to the Crowland 966, and again to Crowland 970, the charter of Ethelred, 
concerning Ulfrunhampton, 996. 

1004. Elphinus, bishop of London. ... . .u 

3010, Alwinus, bishop of London ; be was sent into Normand) in the tear 1013, 

^%04^.'^Roberl, a monk of Gerocrisms m Normandy, bishop of London seten 
years, afterwards translated from London to Canterbury, 

1030. Specgasius, elected, but rejected by the king. 

1031. William, a Norman chaplain to Edward the Confesor. was made bishop 
of London 1031. sate nineteen tears, and deceased 1070. He obtained of William 
the Conqueror the charter of liberties for the city of L^don, as 

of London ; in nhow nmo. fo ..n. 
church of St. Paul w. as burnt, with the most part of this city ■ 
the foundation of a new large church; and hatingsattttem>-ttiojearshedecea.ed 

''^il^Ric^brnd Beamc. or Benmor, bishop of London "°X'mm't"trh's 
the work of this church begun, purchasing He sat bishop 

o^\•n money ; and he fonnaed the monastery of St, Os) th in 

nineteen years, and deceased 1127. . „,„a T • he dece.asod 

U27. Gilbertus Umters.ths, a canon of Lyons, elected by Henry r. , iieaece.a.eu 

1141, when he had sat fourteen ye.ars. .,ao thf eninress made 

334 = 1 . Robert de Scg.llo, a monk of Reading. 
bishop of London, where he sat cleten years. Gconrey 

"'.’S' bM..P of LddUdd I.... - 

S'.fSoiSil Miol, 1 ...V.OP Pi Hoedort. i™ 

sat l\scnty-thrce 5 ears, and deceased 1186. \ 
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1189. Richard Fiti \’dr the h ng;'* treasuttjf, archdeacon of Comt, c^elnl 
bishop of London at Pip^vct 1189^ He sate nine jcarSi and deceased 1)98 'This 
roan also look peat pains about the building at Paul a Church, and raued mapf 
other goodl]f buildmita in his diocese 

1199, William 5 Mary Church, a ’Sortnan, bishop of London *ho was one of 
the three bishops that by the Pope s commandinenl eaeculed his interdiction or 
corse upon the nhole realm of Fjigtand , but h« was forced, with the other bishops 
to flee the realm in raoS , and his castle at Stratford in bisex was br command- 
ment of b-mE John overthrown, laio This William, in company of the arch 
bishop of CanterburT, and of the bishop of Qy, went (o Komc and there com- 
plaint against the king rail and returned so as In the year ilt J King John, in 
thechu cli of bL Ihiul at the hinds of this William took upon him the cross for 
the Holy 1 -and tie resigned his tishopnc of his own Voluntarily in the year laat, 
sanh Cog'hall 

last Ltistathius da hauconbndgei tcewsurer of the cxcheqjcT {saitb I’aris), 
chancellor of the exchequer (sanh Textor and Cogshall), bishop of London (113 
whilst at Chelmesford he was giving ho'y orders a great tempest of wind wnd riin 
annoyed so many as came thuher whereof it was gsthertd hov highly God was 
disoleascd with such ns came to receise orders, to ilie end that they might live a 
more easy life of the stipend appointed to the Churchmen giving theni»clre* 10 
txinqiieting and so with unclean and 6'ihy bodies (bul more txnelean souls) 
presume to minister unto God, the author of punty and clewnnesi halcailus d« 
llreoi was delivered to his custody in the year taap This Lusuchius deceased* 
in the year laaS and was buried in I’auPs church, lu tlio south side without, or* 
atxive the choir 

laaq. Roger Niger archdeacon of Colchester made bl'hop of London. In the 
year 1130 saith iTru upon the (east-day of the CoaverMon of St. Paul when be 
was at mass in the cathedral church of iw Paul a great mu'iiiude of people bcirg 
there present, suddenly the weather waxed darh so as one could Star til y see anothtr 
and a horrible thunder-clap lighted on the church which SO shook It that It w as 
like to have fat'en and therewithal out of a dark cloud fwoweded a fla-h ci light, 
rung th a all the church seemed to be on fire, whereupon such a stench ensued * 
that all men thought they should have died thousands of men arid women ran Ot I 
of the chureh and being astonsheil fell upon the ground void of all sense and 
undersunding N one of all the multitude umed in the church $,tve the bishop and 

one deacon which stood still before the high altar awaiting the wpl of (lOO. When 

the alt was cleansed the mtiluiude returned Into the church, arj the bishop ended 
the service 


This Roger Niger is commended to have been a man of worthy life, excel 'erllv 
well learned a notable preacher pleasant in Ulk. mid of countenance and liberal 
at his table. He admonished the usurers of his time to leave such enormities as 
they ictidetcd the salvation of ilieir souls and 10 do penance for that they had 
comnimed But when he -aw they boghed him to scorn and «l»o threatened 
him ibe hshop generally eacoramunicated and accursed all such and commanded 
s^traiUy that such usurers should dmit larllieT from the city of London, which 
hithenowardi bad bei-n ignorant of such rmschief and wickedness lest hU diocese 
should be mfeclcd therewithal He fell sick and died at his manor of Rshopshall 
^V***ir 'f parish of Niebrnbiih, m the year 1241, and was bunisd in Paul s 
Church OT the niuab side of 0 * presbytery in a fair tomb coped of grey marble. 
I, Russet dean of York by the death of Gilbert Basset possessed 

bis lands and was ihm rnadc bishop of lasndon deeeused on the aist oflfar. In 
the year lijO M sanh John Textor and was buned in Paul s Church. 

^ ™ Wlnghani chancellor of tngland made beshop of London, deceased 
taith Textor and was buned m Paul i Church on the tooth sids 
wtb^v or above the choir in a marble monument, close el the bead of I ancon 

^““efetwap after his consecration 


tJhi. Henry Saodwricb bishop of London 
tame author affirmelh. 


deceased in the year 1173 


as the 
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1273, John Cheshul, dean of Paul’s, treasurer of the Exchequer and Keeper 
of the Great Seal, was bishop of l,ondon, and deceased in the year 1270, saith 
Eversden. 

1280. Fulco Lovel, archdeacon of Colchester, elected bishop of London, but 
refused that place. 

1280. Richard Gravesend, archdeacon of Northampton, bishop of London. It 
appeareth, by the charter-warren granted to this bishop, that in his time there were 
two woods in the parish of Stebmhith pertaining to the said bishop. 1 have since 
I kept house for myself know n the one of them by Bishop’s hall ; but now they are 
both made plain of wood, and not to be discerned from other grounds, borne 
have fabuled that this Richard Gravesend, bishop of London, in the } ear 1392, the 
i6th of Richard Ik, purchased the charter of liberties to this city; which thing 
hath no possibility of truth, as I have proved, for he deceased m the jear 1303, 
almost ninety years before that time. 

1307. Ralph Baldocke, dean of Paul’s, bishop of London, consecrated at Lyons 
by Peter, bishop of Alba, in the year 1307, he was a great futtherer of the new 
work of Paul’s: to wit, the east end, called our Lady chapel, and other adjoining. 
This Ralph deceased in the year 1313, and was buried in the said Lady chapel, 
under a fiat stone. 

1313. Gilbert Seagravc was consecrated bishop of London, and sat three years. 

1317. Richard Newport, bishop of London, sat two years, and was buried in 
Paul's church. 

• 1318. Stephen Gravesend, bishop of London, sat twenty years. 

• 1338. Richard Wentworth, bishop of London, and chancellor of England, and 
deceased the year 1339. 

1339 Ralph Stratford, bishop of London ; he purchased the piece of ground 
called No Man’s land, beside Smithfield, and dedicated it to the use of buri.il, as 
before hath appeared. He was born at Slr.itford upon Avon, and therefore built a 
chapel to St. Thomas there ; he sat fourteen years, deceased at Stcbunhith. 

1354. Michael Norbroke, bishop of London, deceased in the year 1361, saith 
Mirimouth, sat seven years. 

1362. Simon Sudbery, bishop of London, sat thirteen years, translated to be 
archbishop of Cvnterbury in the year 1375 

1375. William Courtney, translated from Hereford to the bishopric of London, and 
after translated from thence to the archbishopric of Canterbury m the year 1381. 

1381. Robert Brcy brook, canon of Lichfield, bishop of London, made chancellor 
in the 6th of Richard II., sat bishop twenty years, and deceased in the year 1404 : 
he was buried in the said Lady chapel at P.aul’s. 

1405. Roger Walden, treasurer of the evehequer, archbishop of Canterbury, was 
deposed, and after made bishop of London ; he deceased m the year 1406, and was 
buned m Paul s church, Allhallowes altar. 

1406. Richard Bubwith, bishop of London, treasurer of the e.\chequer, translated 
to Salisbury , and from thence to Biatfi, and licth buried at Wells. 

1407. Richard Clifford, removed from Worcester to London, deceased 1422, as 
saith 'fhonias Walsingham, and was buned in Paul's. 

1422. John Kempc, fellow of Martin College in Oxford, was made bishop of 
Rochester, from whence removed to Chichester, and thence 'to London; he was 
made the King's chancellor m the year 1425, the 4th of Henry VI., and was removed 
from London to York in the year 1426: he sat archbishop there twenty-five years, 
and was translated to Canterbury; he was afterwards made cardinal in the y e.ar 
1452. In the bishop of London’s house at Fulham he received the cross, and the 
next day the pall, at the hands of Thomas Kempe, bishop of London. He deceased 
m the year 1454. , 

1426. William Gray, dean of York, consecrated bishop of London, who founded 
a college at Thclc in Hartfordshirc, for a master and four canons, and made it a 
cell to Using spittle m London , it had of old time been a college, atcayed, and 
therefote newly founded. He was translated to Lincoln 1431. 

1431. Roben 1 itzhugh, .archdeacon of Northampton, coasecrated bishop of Ixin- 
don sat live years, deceased 1435, and was buned on the south side of the choir of 
Paul's. 
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Ptftxrt Gilbert doc'cr tf diw-Ay, desm Cit coivsectated biihop ot 

Lon^Si, Sal Uelvsjwrs deceast^i 1448 j ^ -,ri 

1440. Thomas Kempe archdeacon of Richmond, consecrated bishop or Gonaon 
at Tork bouse (now hitch all), ihe hands of his uncie John Kemp archbishop 
of Vork the Bth of February 1449 he founded a chapel of the Trinity m the body 
of St Paul s church on the north side , he •at bi'hop of London thirty nine years 
and forty-eight days and then deceased tn the year 1489 was there buried 

1469. John Mirsbal bvsbop of London deceased to the year 1493 

1493 Richard Hall bishop of London deceased 1495, and was boned iti the 
body of St I^ul s church 

1490 fhonnas Sat age, first bishop of Rochester, then bishop of London fiyc 
years wil translated to York 1501, where he sat archbishop sesen years, and ivas 
there buried in the year 1507 

150a. ttiUiim Warrham bi'hop ot London, tnide keeper of the Oreat Seal sat 
two tears was translated lo Canterbury 

I304 William Barons bi'hop of laindoB, sal ten months and ckvcii davs, 
deci-ased m the year 1503 

1505. Pichard Fiti James, fellow of Merton College in Oyford !n the reign of 
Henry VI was made bishop of Rochester after bishop of Chichester, then bbhop 
of 1 ondon , he deceased igar and heth buped hard beneath the north-west ptllar 
of the steeple in ht Paul 3 under a fair tomb of marble, over the which avas built 
3 1 iir chapel of timber with stairs mounting thereunto this chapel was burned 
with fire from the steeple *561, and the tomb was taken down • 

1521 Cmhbett Tunstal, doctor of law, master of the roll*-, lord ptwy seal, and ' 
bishop ol London, stas thence translated to the bishoprte of IJurhum in the 
se IT IS= 9 - 

1529 John Stokfl-y, bishop of London sat thirteen years, deceased tn the year 
1 ^ and « as buned. tn the iJady chapel in Paul s 

1539 Edmond Bonner, doctor of the civil law, archdeacon of 
Leicester, then bishop of Hereford, was elected to Leindon in the 
ttar 1539 whilst he was beyond the seas, ambassador to Kingf 
Henry VIII On the ist of September 1549, he preached at 
Paul’s Cross , for the which setmoci he was charjed before the 
Council of King Ed'tard VI , by William Latimer, parson of St. 
Lawrence Poultnev, and John Hooper, sometime a white monk, and 
being convented before certain commissioners at Lambeth, was for 
his disobedience tn the king's order, on the soth day of (he same 
month sent 10 the Marshalsea, and deprived from his bishopric 

1550 Nicholas Ridley, bishop of Rochester, elected bishop of 
London, was tu stalled m Paul’s Church on the rath of April This 
man bj his deed, dated the 12th day after Christmas, in the 4th year 
of Edward VI , gave lo the king the manors of Branketrie and South- 
mmstcr, and the patronage of the church of Cogshalt m Esses, 
the manors of Stebunheth and Hackney, jn the county of htiddlesex, 
and the mar^h of Stebunheth, with all and singular messuages, lands, 
and tenements, to the said manors belonging, and also the idvowson 
of the yicaragc of the parish church of Cogshall in Esse-t aforesuid, 
which grant ttas confirmed by the dean and chapter of Paul’s, the 
same day and year, with exception of such lands in Soutbmmster, 
Stebunheth, and Hackney, as only pertained to them. The said King 
Edward, by his letters patents, dated the 16th of April, m the said 
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4th year of his reign, granted to Sir Thomas Wenhvorth, Lord 
Wentworth, lord chamberlain of the king’s honsehold, for, and in 
consideration of his good and faithful service before done, a part 
of the late received gift, to wit, the lordships of Stebunheth and 
Hackney, with all the members and appurtenances thereunto 
belonging, in Stebunheth, Hackney way, Shoreditch, Holywell Street, 
Whitechapel, Stratford at Bow, Poplar, North Street, Limehouse, 
Ratcliffe, Cleve Street, Brock Street, Mile End, Bletenhall Green, 
Oldford, Westheth, Kingsland, Shakelwell, Newington Street, alias 
Hackney Street, Clopton, Church Street, Well Street, Humbarton, 
Grove Street, Gunston Street, alias More Street, in the county of 
Middlesex, together with the march of Stebunheth, &c. The manor 
of Hackney was valued at sixty-one pounds nine shillings and four- 
pence, and the manor Stebunheth at one hundred and forty pounds 
eight shillings and eleven pence, by year, to be holden in chief, by 
the service of the twentieth part of a knight’s fee. This bishop, 
Nicholas Ridley, for preaching a sermon at Paul’s Cross, on the i6th 
• of July, in the year 1553, was committed to the Tower of London, 
where he remained prisoner till the loth of April 1554, and was 
thence sent to Oxford there to dispute with the divines and learned 
men of the contrary opinion ; and on the i6th of October, ISSS, he 
was burned at Oxford for opinions against the Romish order of 
sacraments, &c, 

1553. Edmond Bonner aforesaid, being released out of the Marshal- 
sea, was restored to the bishopric of London by Queen Marj', on 
the 5th of August, in the year 1553, and again deposed by Queen 
Elizabeth, in the month of July 1559, and was eftsoones committed 
to the Marshalsea, where he died on the 5 th of September 1569, 
and was at midnight buried amongst other prisoners in St. George’s 
churchyard. 

1559. Edmond Grindal, bishop of London, being consecrated the 
2 1st of December 1 559, was translated to York in the year 1570, and 
from thence removed to Canterburj' in the year 1575. He died 
blind 1583, on the 6th of July, and was buried at Croydon in Surrey. 

1570. Edwin Sandys, being translated from Worcester to the 
bishopric of London, in the year 1570, was thence translated to 
York in the year 1576, and died in the year 1388. 

1576. John Elmere, bishop of London, deceased in the year 1594, 
on the 3rd of June at Fulham, and was buried in Paul’s Church, 
before St. Thomas’ Chapel 

1594. Richard Fletcher, bishop of Worcester, was on the 30th of 
December in Paul’s Church elected bishop of London, and deceased 
on the 15th of June 1596. He was buried in Paul’s Church without 
any solemn funeral. 

2 E 
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1597 Richard Bancroft, doctor of divintty, consecrated at Lam* 
beth on Sunday, the Sth of May, now sitteth bishop of London, m 
the year 15981 being ioitalled there 

This much for the luccession of the bishops of London, whose 
diocese containeth the city of London, the whole shires of Middlesex 
and Essex, and part of Hertfordshire These bishops have for 
assistants in the cathedral church of St. Baul, a dean, a chaunter, a 
chancellor, a treasurer, five archdeacons — to wit, London, Middlesex, 
Essex, Colchester, and St, Alban’s, and thirty prebendaries There 
appertameth also to the said churches for furniture of the choir in 
divine service, and ministration of the sacraments, a college of twcU e 
petty canons, six Vicars choral, and chonstets, &,c. 

I his diocese is divided into parishes, every parish having its 
parson, or vicar at the least, learned men for the most part, and 
sufficient preachers, to instruct the people There were m this city, 
and withm the suburbs thereof, m the reign of Henry U , as vrnteth 
FiUstephen, thirteen great conventual churches, besides the lesser 
sort called parish churches, to the number of one hundred and • 
twenty six, all which conventual churches, and some others since 
that time founded, arc now suppressed and gone, except the 
cathedral church of St. Paul in London, and the college of St. Peter 
at Westminster , of alt which pansh churches, though I have spoken, 
yet for more ease to the reader I vnll here again set them down 

[37«t liti ts orniNed.] 

Thus have ye m the wards of London, and in the suburbs of the 
same city, the borough of Southwark, and the city of WeaiininsteT, 
a cathedral church of St, Paul, a collegiate church of St, Peter 
in WciUninster, and parish churches one hundred and twenty- 
three. 


Jtjospitals m lips Gitg, anb Suboibs tlititof, t^iat tabt btni 
oi olb Ciittf, anb notu prtstntlu art, I ttab of tfitBt B3 
follDbattli 

Hospital of Sl hlary, in the parish of Barking Church, that was 
provided for poor pnests and others, men and women m the city 
of London, that were fallen into frenzy or loss of their memorv, 
until such time as they should recover, was since suppressed and 
given to the hospital of St. Katherine, by the Tower 

St Anthciny’s, an hospital of thirteen poor men, a"d college, with 
a free school for poor men’s children, founded by the citireus of 
London, lately by John Tail, first a brewer and then a tnercer, m 
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the ward of Broad Street, suppressed in the reign of Kdward VI. 
the school in some sort remaining, hut sore decayed. 

St. Bartholomew, in Smithfield, an hospital of great receipt and 
relief for the poor, was suppressed hy Henry VIII., and again by 
him given to the city, and is endowed by the citizens’ benevolence. 

St. Giles in the Fields was an hospit.al for leprous people out 
of the city of London and shire of Middlesex, founded by Matilda 
the queen, wife to Henry I., and suppressed by King Henry VIII. 

St, John of Jerusalem, by West Smithfield, an hospital of the 
Knights of the Rhodes, for maintenance of soldiers against the Turhs 
and infidels, was suppressed by King Henry VIII. 

St. James in the Field was an hospital for leprous virgins of the 
city of London, founded by citizens for that purpose, and sup- 
pressed by King Henry VIII. 

SL John, at Savoy, an hospital for relief of one hundred poor 
people, founded by Henry VIL, suppressed by Edward VI. ; again 
new founded, endowed, and furnished by Queen Mary, and so 
remaineth. 

St. Katherine, by the Tower of London, an hospital with a master, 
brethren, and sisters, and alms women, founded by Matilda, wife to 
King Stephen ; not suppressed, bat in farce as before. 

St. Mary within Cripplegate, an hospital founded by William 
Elsing, for a hundred blind people of the city, was suppressed by 
King Henry VIll. 

. St. Mary Bethlehem, without Bishopsgate, was an hospital, founded 
by Simon Fitzmary, a citizen of London, to have been a priory, and 
remaineth for lunatic people, being suppressed and given to Christ’s 
Hospital. 

St. Mary, without Bishopsgate, was an hospital and priory', called 
St. Mary Spittle, founded by a citizen of London for relief of the 
poor, with provision of one hundred and eighty beds there for the 
poor; it was suppressed in the reign of King Henry VIII. 

St Mary Rouncevall, by Charing Cross, was an hospital, sup- 
pressed with the priories aliens in the reign of King Henry V. ; then 
was it made a brotherhood in the 15 th of Edward IV., and again 
suppressed by King Edward VI. 

St. Thomas of Acres, in Cheap, was an hospital for a master and 
brethren, in the record called Militia; it was surrendered and sold 
to the mercers. 

St Thomas, in Southwark, being an hospital of great receipt for 
the poor, was suppressed, but again newly founded and endowed by 
the benevolence and charity of the citizens of London. 

An hospital there was without Aldersgate, a cell to the house of 
Cluny, of the French order, suppressed by King Henry V. 
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An hospital wuhout Cnpplesate, also a liVe cell to the said house 
of Cluny, Suppressed by King Henry V. 

A third hospital m Oldbome, being also a cell to the said house 
of auuy, supnressed by King Heniy V 
The bospitaV or almshouse called Cod's House, for tV’rteen poor 
men, with a college, called Whittington College, founded by Richard 
IVhittington, mercer, and suppressed , but the poor remain, and are 
paid their allowarcc by the metcets. 

Christ’s Hospital, in Newgate Market, of a rew foundation in the 
Grey Fnirs Church by King Henry YHI , poor fatherless children 
be there brought up and nounsbed at the charges of the citiicns. 

Unde well, now an hospital, or house of conection, founded by 
King Edward VI , to be a workhouse for the poor and idle persons 
of the city, ivhsrein a great number of vagrant persons be now set 
a work, and relieved at the charges of the ciwcns Of all these 
hospitals, being twenty in number, you may read before m their 
seve’al pUces, as also of good and charitable provisions made for 
the poor by sundry well-disposed citiiens 

yeta of Htptotis Ipfoplt, anh Hajar ^tjansfs 

lx is to be obsened that leprous persons were always, for avoiding 
the danger of infection, to be separated from the sound, &c, j God 
himself commanding to put out of the host every leper Whereupon 
1 read, that in a provincial synod holden at Westminster by Hubert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the year of Chn»t uoo, the 3hd of 
King John, it was decreed, according to the institution of the 
Laterau Council, that when so many leprous people were assembled, 
that might be able to build a churcb, with a churchyard for them- 
selves, and to have one especial pnest of their own, that they should 
be permitted to have the same without contradicijon^ so ihw be not 
injurious to the old churches^ by that which was granted to them for 
pity’s Sake And further, it was decreed that they be not compelled 
to give anv tithes of their girders or tnetease of catdt 

1 have moreover heard that there is a vmi in our law, rfc //Jirasa 
amavendo ^ and I have read that King Edward HI, in the soth 
year of his reign, gave commandment to the mayor and sheriffs of 
LoncTon, to make proclamation m every ward of the city and suburbs, 
that all leprous persons inhabiting there should avoid within fif een 
days and that no man suffer any such leprous person to abide 
vnihm his house, upon pam to forfeit his said house, and to incur 
the king’s further displeasure . and that they should cause the said 
lepers to be remov ed into some out places of the fields, from the 
aunt or company of sound people, whereupon certain laiar-houses. 
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as may be supposed, were then built without the city some good 
distance, to wit, the Lock without Southwark in Kent Street ; one 
other betwixt the Miles End and Stratford, Bow ; one other at 
Kingsland, betwixt Shoreditch and Stoke Newington ; and another 
at Knight’s Bridge, west from Charing Cross. These four I have 
noted to be erected for the receipt of leprous people sent out of the 
city. At that time also the citizens required of the guardian of St. 
Giles’ Hospital to take from them, and to keep continually, the 
number of fourteen persons leprous, according to the foundation 
of Matilda the queen, which was for leprous persons of the city 
of London and the shire of Middlesex, which was granted. More, 
the wardens, or keepers of the ports, gates, or posterns of this city, 
were sworn in the mayor’s court before the recorder, &c., that they 
should well and faithfully keep the same ports and posterns, and not 
to suffer any leprous person to enter the said city. 

John Gardener, porter of the postern by the Tower, his oath 
before the mayor and recorder of London, on Monday, after the 
feast of St. Bartholomew, the 49th of Edward III. ; That the gates 
and postern be well and faithfully kept in his office and bailiwick, 
and that he should not suffer any lepers or leper to enter the city, 
or to remain in the suburbs ; and if any leper or lepers force them- 
selves to enter by his gates or postern, he to bind them fast to 
horses, and send them to be examined of the superiors, &c. 

Finally, I read that one William Pole, yeoman of the crown to 
King Edward IV., being stricken with a leprosy, was also desirous 
to build an hospital, with a chapel, to the honour of God and St. 
Anthony, for the relief and harbouring of such leprous persons as 
were destitute in the kingdom, to the end they should not be offensive 
to other in their passing to and fro : for the which cause Edward IV. 
did by his charter, dated the 12th of his reign, give unto the said 
William for ever a certain parcel of his land lying in his highway 
of Highgate and Holloway, within the county of Middlesex, contain- 
ing sixty feet in length and thirty-four in breadth. 

(!LEtnp0ral CSohcrmncnt of tijts Offta, somclDljat 
m in'ef tnamter. 

This city of London, being under the government of the Britons, 
Romans, and Saxons, the most ancient and famous city of the whole 
realm, was at length destroyed by the Danes, and left desolate, 
as may appear by our histories. But Alfred, king of the West 
Saxons, having brought this whole realm, from many parts, into one 
monarchy, honourably repaired this city, and made it again habitable, 
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ind then comraiited the custody thereof to bis son-m-law Adhered, 
Earl of Mercia j after whose decease the citj , with all other posses- 
sions pertaining to the said earl, rctomed to King Edwwd, sur- 
named the Elder, &c and so remained m the king's hands, being 
governed under him by portgraves, or portreves, which name is com- 
pounded of the two Saxon words, parfy and or nvi Fortt 

betokeneth a town, and^^ significth a guardian, ruler, or keeper 
cf the to«n 

These governors of old tune, sailh Robert Fabian, with the laws 
and customs then used withm this cit>, were registered in a book 
called the Doomsday, vmtten m the Saxon tongue , but of later 
days, when the saA lii.s and customs were changed, a''d for that 
also the said book was of a small hand, sore defaced, and hard to be 
read or understood, it was less set by, so that it was ernberrled and 
lost. Thus far Fabian 

Notwithstanding, I hate found, by search of divers old registers 
and other records abroad, namely, m a book sometime appertaining 
to the monastery of St. Albtn’s, of the portgrav es, and other governors 
of this city, as follow eth — 

First, that in the reign of Kmg Edward, the last before the Con- 
quest, Wolfegare was pottgrave, as may appear by the charter of 
the same kin^, m these words “Edward, king, greeteth Alfward, 
bishop, and Wolfegare, tny porigrave, and all the burgesses in 
London.” Arid afterward that, tn another charter, “ Kmg Edward 
greeteth IViUiam, bishop, and Sweetman, my portgrave,” And 
after that, in another charter to the Ahbey of Chensey, to AVilham, 
bishop, and Leofstane and Alsy, portgraves In the reign of William 
the Conqueror, M ilham, Bishop of London, procured of the said 
Conqueror his charter of liberties, to the same William, bishop, 
and Godfrey, portgrate, m Saxon tongue, and corrected m English 
thus — 

‘ llilliam, king, greet \Vilham, bjshnp, and Godfrey, portgrave, 
and all the burgesses within London, Fteneb and EngUsh, And I 
graunt that they be all their law worth, that they were m Edward’s 
dayes the king And I will that each child bee hi a father’s hesre 
And I will not suffer that any man do you WTong, and God you 
fceepe ” And then m the reign of the said Conqueror and of 
William Rufus, Godfrey de Magnavde was portgrave, or shenff, as 
may appear by their charters, and Richard de Par was provost. 

In the reign of King Henry I , Hugh Buche was portgrave, and 
Leofatauus, goidsmidi, provost, buried at Bermondsey 

After them Aubrey de Vere was portgrave, and Robert Bar Querel 
provost. This .Aubrey de Vere was slam m the reign of King 
Stephen it is to he noted, aUo, that Kmg Henry I. granted to the 
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citizens of London the shrivewick thereof, and of Middlesex, as in 
another place is showed. 

In the reign of King Stephen, Gilbert Becket was portgrave, and 
Andrew Buchevet provost. 

After him, Godfrey Magnavile, the son of William, the son of 
Godfrey Magnavile, by the gift of Maude, the empress, was port- 
grave, or sheriff of London and Middlesex, for the yearly farm of 
three hundred pounds, as appeareth by the charter. 

In the time of King Henry II., Peter Fitzwalter was portgrave ; 
after him John Fitznigel was portgrave ; after him Ernulfus Buchel 
became portgrave ; and after him William Fitz Isabel. These port- 
graves are also in divers records called vicecounties, vicounties, or 
sheriffs, as being under an earl ; for that they then, as since, used 
that office as the sheriffs of London do till this day. Some authors 
do call them domesmen, aldermen, or judges of the king’s court. 

William Fitzstephen, noting the estate of this city, and government 
thereof in his time, under the reign of King Stephen and of Henry 
II., hath these words : — 

“ This city,” saith he, “ even as Rome, is divided into wards. It 
hath yearly sheriffs instead of consuls ; it hath the dignity of senators 
and alderman j it hath under-officers, and, according to the quality 
of laws, it hath several courts and general assemblies upon appointed 
days.” Thus much for the antiquity of sheriffs, and also of aldermen, 
in several wards of this city, may suffice. And now for the name of 
bailiffs, and after that of mayors, as followeth : 

In the first year of King Richard I., the citizens of London 
obtained to be governed by two bailiffs, which bailiffs are in divers 
ancient deeds called sheriffs, according to the speech of the law, 
which called the shire Balliva, for that they, like as the portgraves, 
used the same office of shrivewick, for the which the city paid to fee 
farm three hundred pounds yearly as before, since the reign of 
Henry I., which also is yet paid by the city into the Exchequer until 
this day. 

They also obtained to have a mayor, to be their principal governor 
and lieutenant of the city, as of the king’s chamber. 

TtiSo, The names of the first bailiffs, or officers, entering into their 
office at the feast of St. Michael the Archangel, in the year of Christ 
11S9, were named Henry Cornhill and Richard Reynere, bailiffs or 
sheriffs. 

Their first mayor was Henry’ Fitz Alwin Fitz Liefstane, goldsmith, 
appointed by the said king, and continued mayor from the 1st of 
Richard I. until the 1 5th of King John, which was twenty-four years 
and more, 

[T/ic list of mayors and sheriffs from 1190 to 1602 is omittcdT\ 
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Thus much fot the chief and pnnOpal goicniors of this famous 
city ; of whose puhhc government, with the assistance of in fen or 
ofheers, then charges font heeping of the peace, service of the pnnee, 
and honour of this Cty, much might have been said, and I had 
thought to have touched more at large , but being lafonnnd that a 
learned gentleman, James X)alton, a cititen bom, minded such a 
labour, and promised to perform it, 1 have forborne and left the 
same to his good leisure, but he being now lately deceased without 
finishing any such work, a coramoa fault to promise more than to 
perform, and 1 hear not of any other that taketh it m hand, 1 have 
been divers tunes minded to add certain chapters to this book, but 
being, by the good pleasure of God, visited with sickness,' — such as 
my feet, ■nhich have borne me many a mile, have of late years re- 
fused, once m four or five months, to convey inc from my to my 
study, — and therefore could not do as I w ould. 

At length, remembenng 1 had long since gathered notes to have 
chaptered, am now forced to dehver them tinperfected, and desire the 
readers to pardon me, that want not will to pleasure them. 


SOnttnnt anh Slimffs of SouIjotu 


There be in this aty, according to the number of wards, twenty-six 
Aldermen , whereof yearly, on the feast d^y of St Michael the Arch- 
angel, one of them is elected to be way or for the j ear following, to 
begin, on the e^th of October the other sfidermcn, his brethren, are 
to him assistants in councils, courts, A-C. 

More, there is a Recorder of Ijondon, a grave and learned kwyer, 
sUlfol la the customs of this city, also assistant to the lord mayor, 
he taleth place m councils and in co irts before any wan that hath 

not been if ay or, and learnedly dehvereth the sentences of the whole 
court 


The Sheriffs of London, of old tnne chosen out of the cmnmonaliv, 
commoneis, and oftennmes never came to be aldermem as many 
^hermen were never sheriffs, and yet advanced to be mayor, but 
of late, by occasion, the shenfis have been made aldermen before 
01 ' presently after their election, 

Nicholas Fanngdon was never sheriff, yet fonr umes mayor of 
^ aty, and so of other, which reptovetb a bye-word, such a one 
wiU be mayor, or he be shenff, £,c. 

Then is thtTc a Chamberlain of Lxjndon, 

A Cdramon Clerk, or town clerk. 

A Common Sergeant 
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©fficcre iiclansmtj ta tl)c ?Lart ilHnsor’s ^ousc. 


esquires, four. 


Sword-bearer, 

Common hunt, 

Common crier, 

Water bailiff. 

Coroner of London, 

Sergeant carvers, three. 

Sergeants of the chamber, three. 

Sergeant of the channel. 

Yeoman of the channel. 

Yeomen of the water side, four. 

Under water-bailiff. 

Yeomen of the chamber, two. 
hleal weighers, three. 

Yoeman of the wood wharfs, two. 

The sword-bearer’s man. 

Common hunt’s men, two. 

Common crier’s man. 

Water bailiff men, two. 

The can'er’s man. 

Whereof nine of these have liveries of the lord mayor, viz., the 
sword-bearer and his man, the three carvers, and the four yeomen 
of the water side ; all the rest have their liveries from the chamber 

of London. , 

Thus far after my notes delivered by an officer of the lord mayors 
house, but unperfected ; for I remember a crowner, an under- 
chamberlain, and four clerks of the mayor’s court and others. 


gentlemen’s men, seven. 


Eijt S!)ctiff3 oflLonboit; tjicit ©ffictxs. 

The Sheriffs of London, in the year 1471, were appointed each of 
them to have sixteen sergeants, every sergeant to have his yeornan, 
and six clerks ; to wit, a secondary, a clerk of the papers, and four 
other clerks, besides the under-sheriffs’ clerks, their stewards, but ers, 
porters, and other in household many. 


©£ tljE fEanot’s anh Sf)Eriffs’ SLibarfcs santcfoljat. 

To follow precedent of former time, the clerks of companies were to 
inquire for them of their companies that would have the mayor s 
livery, their money as a benevolence given, which must be twenty 
shillings at the least put in a purse, with their names that gave 
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It, "ind th« Hardens to delitet it to the piajor by the first of 
December, for the which every man had then sent him four \3rds 
of broadcloth, rowed or striped athwart, with a different colour to 
make him a gown, and these were called ray gowns, which was 
then the Uvery of the mayor, and also of the shenffi, but each 
differing from others in the colours 

Of older times I read, that the officers of this aty wore gowns of 
parti colours, as the right Side of one colour and the left side of 
another, as, for exarnple, I read m books of accounts in the Guild- 
hall, that in the i<)ih )car of Henry VI there was bought for an 
officer's gown two i aids of cloth, coloured mustard \ illars, a colour 
ROW out of use, and two jards of cloth, coloured blue, price two 
shillings the >atd, in all eight shillings More, paid to John 
draper, for two gov'n cloths, eight yards of two colours, etty omN> 
d<ux di rau’t (or red), medU brunty and forre for purple) colour, 
pnee the yard two shillings These gowns were for Piers Hider and 
John Buckles, clerts of the chamber * 

More, I read that m the star 1516, in the yih of Henry VIII , 
u was agreed hv a common council in the Guildhall that the sheriff* 
of London should {as they had been accustomed) gisc yearly rayed 
gowns to the recorder, chamberlain, common sergeant, and common 
clerk, the sword bi-arer, common hunt, water bailiff, common crier, 
like as to their own offices, &c 

1525 More, in the 16th of Hcnty VIII , Sir William Ilaylv, then 
being mayor, made a request, for that clothes of ray (as he alleged) 
were enl wrought, his officers might be permitted, contrary to 
cus'om, for that year to w ear gowns of one colour , to the which, m 
a Common Council, one answ ered and said, “ \ ca, U might be per- 
mitted,” and no man said, “ Nay," and so it passed. Thus much 
for party coloured and ray gowns have I read but for benevolence 
to the mayor, I find that of later time that each man gi* mg forty 
shillings toward* his charges, received four yards of broad cloth to 
make him a gown, for Thomas Vhite performed it in the ist of 
Queen Mary , but Sir Thomas Lodge gave instead of four yards 
of broad cloth, three yards of satin to make them doublets, and since 
that the three yards of satin is turned into a silv er spoon and so It 
hotdeih. ' 

The days of attendance that the fellowships do give to the Mayor 
at h s going to Paul's were seven, as follow eth — 1. Alhallowen day 
a Chnitmas day 3 St Stephen’s day 4 St John’s day 
5 NewYeadsday 6 Twtlfih day y Candlemas dav 

The ayrd of Henry VIII , these companies had place at the 
mayors feast in the Guildhall, In order as follow eth. I speak by 
precedent, for I was never feast-fbUower . 
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1. Mercers, the wardens, and seventeen pei^ons, five messes, 

2. Grocers, the wardens, and <i’cteen persons, four messes. 

3. Drapers, the wardens, and twelve persons, four messes. 

4. Fishmongers, the wardens, and twelve persons, four messes. 

5. Goldsmiths, the ^\ardens, and ten persons, three messes. 

6. Skinners, the wardens, and eight persons, three messes. 

7. Merchant-tailors, the wardens, and mne persons, three messes. 

8. Vintners, the wardens, and six persons, two messes. 

9. Ironmongers, the wai^cns, and four persons, four messes and a half. 

10. Merchant-haberdashers, the wardens, and fourteen persons, four messes and a half. 

11. Salters, the w.irdens, and eight persons two me-.ses and a half. 
t2. Dyers, the wardens, and six persons, tuo messes. 

13. Leatherscllers, the wardens, and eiglit persons, three mesaes. 

14. Pewterers, the wardens, and five persons, two messes. 

15. Cutlers, the wardens, and five persons, two messes, 

16. Armourers, the wardens, and three persons, one mess. 

17. Waxchandlerb, the wardens, and six. persons, two messes. 

18. Tallow-chandlers, the wardens, and three persons, two messes. 

19. Shiremen. the wardens, and five persons, two messci. 

20. Fullers, the wardens, and nine persons, two messes. 

2x. Sadlers, the wardens, and four persons, two messes. 

22. Brew ers, the wardens, and tw clve persons, four messes. 

23. Scri\cners, the wardens, and six. persons, two messes. 

24. Butchers, the wardens, and seven persons, three messes. 

25. Bakers, the wardens, and four persons, two messes. , 

26. Poulterers, the wardens, and one person, one mess. 

27. Stationers, the wardens, and two persons, one mess. 

28. Inholders, the wardens, and four persons, two messes. 

29 Girdlers, the wardens, and four persons* two me-ses, 

30. Chirurgeons, the wardens, and two persons, one mess. 

31. Founder'', the wardens, and one person, one mess. 

32 Barbers, the wardens, and four persons, two messes. 

lio clothing. Upholders, the warden*;, and two person*', one mess. 

34. Broiderers, the v/ardens, and two persons, one mess. 

33. Bowyers, the wardens, and two persons, one mess. 

36. Fletchers, the w.ardens, and two persons, one mess. 

No Clothing. Turners, the wardens, and two persons, one mess. 

35. Cordwaincrs, the \vardcns, and four persons, twomesscN. 

39. PaintcrS'«t.iincrs, the wardens, and five persons, two messes. 

40. Hinsons, the wardens, and one person, one mess. 

4*. Plumbers, the wardens, and two persons, one mess. 

42. Carpenters, the wardens, and four persons, two messes 

43. Pouch-makers, the wardens, and two persons, one mess. 

44. Joiners, the wardens, and two pcr>ons, one mess. 

45. Coopers, the wardens, and one person, one mess. 

No Cloihmg, Glaziers, the wardens, and two persons, one mess. 

No Clothing, Linendrapers, the wardens, and two persons, one mes*-. 

No Clothing. Woodmonger^, the wardens, and two persons one mess. 

40. Curriers, the wardens, and tw'o persons, one mess. 

No Clothing. Foystors, the wardens, and two persons, one mess 
No Clothing. Grey Tanners, the wardens, and two person:., one mess. 

52. Tilers, the waroens, and one person, one mess. 

53. Weavers, the wardens, and one person, one mess. 

54. Blacksmiths, the wardens, and one mess. 

No clothing. Lonmars., the wardens, and two persons, one mess. 

56. Spurriers, the wardens, and two persons, one mess. 

57. Wiresellers, the wardens, and two persons, one mess. 

No Clothing. Fruiterers, the wardens, and two persons, one me^s. 

No Clothing. Farriers, the w.'irdcns, and tivo persons, one mess. 

60. Bladcsmiths, the wardens, and two persons, one mess. 

These companies severally, at sundry times, purchased the king’s 
favour and license by his letters patents, to associate themselves 
in brotherhoods, with Master and Wardens for their gov'wnment. 
Many also have procured corporations, with pnvi ^ 

I read not of license by them procured for liveries to be 

at their governor’s discretion to appoint, as occasion asketh, some 
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time in tnumphant wanner, iomt time more mouminj liVc, ard 
such liienw have they tal.ea upon them, a* well before, at since 
they were by license associated into brotherhoods, or corporations* 
For the first of ihcse companies that I read of to be a gnild, brother 
hood, or fraternt'y, in tVts ct*y, were the « cavers, ahote guild s*as 
confirmed by Herry 11 The nest fraierntiy, which was of St. John 
Eap’ist, time out of mind, called of tailors and Iiren-aimo"jrert of 
London , I fnd thit King Ldnard I in the nS'h of his reign, con- 
firmed that guild bj the name of tailors and Unen-armouTers, and 
gave to the brethren there of at.‘honlj yearly to choose unto them 
a governor, or master, with warden*, 5 .C. The other companies 
have since purchased license of societies, brotherhoods, or corpora- 
tions, in the reigns of Edward III , Richiwd II , Henry IV, licnry 
V , Henry VI , and Edward IV , &c. 

Sssttteljat fit ILtfertits bent fej Cifijn*3 cf 'Eontcit, in JTtnt 
c( CimmpTia anb OlJjttfaacs, 

1136 The loth of Henry III ,ihe mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, and 
eiurens of London, rode out to meet the Ling and hU new wife. 
Queen Eleanor, daughter to Reymond Bennganuj of Aragon, Earl 
of Provence and Natbone Tbc aiirens were clo’hcd in long 
girments, ernhroidcred about with gold, and silL in diver* colours, 
their horses finely trapped, to the number of three hundred and itny, 
every man beating a golden or silver cup in his hand, the Ling's 
tiumpeti before them sounding, i.t, asyemayread in my Annales. 

1300 The 39 h of Edward I , tl e said Lirg tooL to wife Margaret, 
sister to Philip Le Beau, Ling of France, they were wamH at 
Canterbury The queen was conveyed to London, against v»hom 
the ciiiiens to the number of six hundred rode in ore livery of red 
and whiter wii)( the cogwraoccs of their mjstenes embroiderrf upon 
their sleeves, ihey received her four miles cut of Lo"don, and so 
conveyed her to \\ cstmmster 

141S The 3rd of Henry V, the said Ling arriving at Hover, 
the mayor of London with the aldermen and crafts-men nd*ng in 
red, with hoods red and white, met with the km; on the BlacL heath, 
coming from Eltharn with his prisoners out of France 

1432 The loth of Henry VI, he being crowned in France, 
letuTTiirig irtu England, came to Eltham towards lavndon, and the 
mayor of London, John Welles, the aldermen, with the coramonahiy, 
rode against him on horsebacL, the mayor in enmson velvet, a 
peat velvet hat furred, a girdle of gold about his middle, and a 
bawdrvLe of gold about Vis sietL tiihmg down behind him, his three 
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hcnxcmcn, on three great coursers following him, in one suit of red, 
all spangled in silver, then the aldermen in gowns of scarlet, with 
sanguine hoods, and all the commonality of the city clothed in 
white gowns, and scarlet hoods, with divers cognizances embroidered 
on their sleeves, &c, 

14S5. The 1st of Henry VII., the mayor, aldermen, sheriffs, and 
commonality, all clothed in violet, as in a mourning colour, met the 
king at Shorditch, and conveyed him to Paul's Church, where he 
offered his banners. 

Thus much for liveries of citizens in ancient times, both in triumphs 
and otherwise, may suffice, whereby may be observed, that the cover- 
ture of men’s heads was then hoods, for neither cap nor hat is spoken 
of, except that John Welles, Mayor of London to wear a hat in time 
of triumph, but differing from the hats lately taken in use, and now 
commonly worn for noblemen’s liveries. I read that Tliomas, Earl 
of Lancaster in the reign of Edward II. gave at Christmas in liveries, 
to such as served him, a hundred and fifty-nine broad cloths, aliow- 
^ing to every garment furs to fur their hoods. More near our time, 
there yet remaincth the counterfeits and pictures of aldermen, and 
others that lived in the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV., namely 
aldermen Darby dwelling in Fcnchurch Street, over against the 
parish Church oV St Dioncs, left his picture, as of an alderman, in 
a gown of scarlet on his back, a hood on his head, &c., as is in that 
house, and elsewhere, to be seen ; for a further monument of those 
late times, men may behold the glass windows of the Mayor’s Court 
in the Guildhall above the stairs, the mayor is there pictured sitting 
in habit, party-coloured, and a hood on his head, his swordbearer 
before him with a hat or cap of mainteannee ; the common clerk, 
and other officers bare-headed, their hoods on their shoulders ; and 
therefore I take it, that the use of square bonnets worn by noble- 
men, gentlemen, citizens, and others, took beginning in this realm by 
Henr}’ VII. and in his time, and of further antiquity, I can seen no 
counterfeit or other proof of use. Henry VIII., towards his latter 
reign, wore a round flat cap of sc.arlet or of velvet, with a brooch or 
jewel, and a feather ; divers gentlemen, courtiers, and others, did the 
like. The youthful citizens also took them to the new fashion of flat 
caps, knit of woollen yarn black, but so light that they were obliged 
to tie them under their chins, for else the wind would be master over 
them. The use of these flat round caps so far increased, being of 
less price than the French bonnet, that in short time young aldermen 
took the wearing of them ; Sir John White wore it in his mayoralty, 
and was the first that left example to his followers ; but now the 
Spanish felt, or the like counterfeit, is most commonly of all men 
both spiritual and temporal taken to use, so that the French bonnet 
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or stiuare cap, and also the roaiwj or dit cap, ^a^ e fo' the most part 
given place to the Spanish felt; but jet In Lordott amotiffst tbe 
graver sort, (I mean the liveries of companlesV rcmalncth a memory 
of the hoods of old ttmc worn liy their predecessors these hoods 
were worn, the roundlets upon their heads, the skirts to hang behind 
in their necks to keep them warm, the tippet to he on their shoulder, 
or to wind about the\r necks, these hoods were of old tme made in 
colours according to their gowns, which we e of two colours, as red 
and blue, or red and purple, irmnev, or as it pleased their masters 
and wardens to appoint to the companies , but now of la*e tiire, they 
have used their gowns to be all of one colour, and iho'e of the 
saddest, but their hoods being made the one half of the same clo'h 
ihcir gowns be of, the other half remaineth red as 6f old time 

And so I end, as wanting lime to trayel further tn this work 


THE END 
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